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R H ES US. 


Nec procul hine Rheſi niveis tentoria velis 
Agnoſcit lachrymans, primo que prodita ſomno. 
Tydides multa vaſtabat cxde cruentus ; 
Ardenteſq; avertit equos in caſtra, priuſquam 
Pabula guſtaſſent Trojæ Xanthumque bibiſſent, 

Vixcix. 


vol. III. 1 PER- 


PERSONS of the DRAMA. 
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DOLON. 
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DIOMEDE. 
PARIS. 
MINERVA 

The MUSE. 


The ChARIOTEER of Rheſus. 


S CENE Before Hector's Tent at the Gates of Troy. 
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CHORUS, 
L's. ſome ſwift Centinel to Hector's tent 
e 


Go and enquire if any meſſenger 
yet arriv'd, who recent tidings bears 
From thoſe, who during the fourth nightly watch 
Are by the hoſt deputed. On your arm 
Suſtain your head, unfold thoſe louring eye-lids, 
And from your lowly couch of wither'd leaves, 
O Hector, riſe, for it is time to liſten. 


HECTOR. 


Who comes? art thou a friend? pronounce the 
watch word, 


[1] The Prologue to Rheſus is wanting; but the following part 
of it, taken by Iſaac Voffius from a Florentine matuſcripr, is 
quoted with ſome correQions by Valkenaer in his Diatribè in Eu- 
ripidis perditorum Dramatum reliquas, p. 90. 4'*. Lug. Bat. 1767, 
uſually bound up with his edition of Hippolitus, Theſe lines are 
evidently ſpoken by Juno: | 

O Pallas, daughter of imperial Jove, _ 
I come: untill this hour hath envious Fate 
With-held our ſuccours from the Grecian hoſt. 
For now, in battle worſted, are they harraſs'd 
By Hector's forceſul ſpear. No grief hath ſat 
More heavy on my foul, ſince Paris judg'd 
The charms of Venus to tranſcend both mine 
And yours, Minerva, whom ot all the gods 
I bold moſt dear! nor will this forrow ceaſe, 
V nleſs o'erthrown and utterly deſtroy'd, 
The walls of taithleſs Priam 1 behold, 


=_ Who 
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Who are ye, that by night approach my bed? 
Speak out. : 


CHORUS 
We guard the camp. 


HE CT OR. | 
Why com'ſt thou hither 


With this tumultuous haſte ? 


e HoR us. 
Be of good cheer. 
H EC TOR. 


I am. Haſt thou diſcover'd in the camp 
This night ſome treachery ? 


CHOR Us. 
None. 


HEC TOR. 

Why then deſerting 
The poſt where thon art ſtation'd, doſt thou rouſe 
The troops, unleſs thou thro? this midnight gloom 
Bring {ome important tidings? know'ſt thou not 


That near the Argive hoſt we under arms 
Take our repoſe. 


CHORUS, 

Prepare your brave allies : 
Go to their chambers, bid them wield the ſpear, | 
Rouſe them from ſlumber, and diſpatch your friends 
To your own troop ; capariſon the ſteeds. 
Who bears the ſwift alarm to [z]Pantheus' ſon? 


[2] We meet with three ſons of Pantheus in Homer ; Polyda- 
mas, who 1s mentioned in ſeveral battles, and is chiefly known by 
his conference with Hector in the 12th book of the Iliad ; Hy- 
perenor, killed by Menelaus in the 14th, where he is called Henn: 
Auwy, as bearing a conſiderable command in the army (of hom 
Barnes takes no notice), and Euphorbus, who wounds Patroclus in 
the 16th, and in attempting to revenge the death of his Brother 
Hyperenor, falls by the hand of Menelaus in ſingle combat in the 


17th: but it is impoſſible to aſcertain which of them Euripides 
here meaus. ; * 


4 Who 
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Who to [3] Europa's offspring, Lycia's chief? 
Where are the Prieſts who ſhould inſpect the victims? 
Who leads the light- arm'd ſquadron to the field ? 
And at this crifis where are Phrygia's archers ? 

Let every bow be ſtrung. 


HECTOR. 
| What thou relat'ſt 

In part is terrible to hear, in part 
Yet doſt thou give me courage, tho? thou ſpeak 
Nought plainly. By the terrifying ſcourge 
Of Pan haſt thou been ſmitten, that thou leay'(t 
Thy ſtation to alarm the hoſt? Explain 
Theſe clamorous ſounds. What tidings ſhall I fay 
Thou bring'ſt ? thy words are many, but their drift 
I comprehend not. 


CHORU $. 

All night long, O Hector, 
The Grecian camp hath kindled fires, the torches 
Amid their fleet are blazing, and the hoſt 
Tumultuous ruſh to Agamemnon's tent, 
At midnight calling on the king t'aſſemble 
A council: for the ſailors never yet | 
Were thus alarm'd. But I, becauſe I fear 
What may enſue, theſe tidings hither bring, 
Leſt you ſhould charge me with a breach of duty. 


HECTOR, 


Full ſeaſonably thou com'ſt, altho' thou ſpeak 


[3] Sarpedon, whom the claſſical writers unanimouſly ſpeak of 
as the ſon of Jupiter: but though Herodotus, Strabo, and Apol- 
lodorus, accord with Euripides in calling Europa, the daughter of 
Agenor, his mother, he was, according to Homer, the ofispring of 
Laodamia, whoſe two parents were Bellerophon, and a daughter ot 
Iobates, king of Lycia: their fon Hippolochus was the father of 
Glaucus, who, according to the circumſtantial account given of 
thoſe two heroes in the 6th book ot the Iliad, poſſeſted jointly with 
Sarpedon Lycia the hereditary throne of their common Gran«- 
mother: but, according to Herodotus and Strabo, Sarped »n ob- 
tained the ſovereignty of that country by conqueſt, and not by in- 


heritance, 
B 3 Words 
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Words fraught with terror : for theſe daſtards hepe 
They in their barks ſhall from this ſhore eſcape 
Ere I diſcover them: their Rindled fires 
Prove this ſuſpicion. Thou, O partial Jove, 
Haſt robb'd me of my triumph, like the prey 
Torn from the lion, ere I have deſtroy d 
With this avenging ſpear the Grecian hoſt. 
Had not the Sun withdrawn his radiant beams, 
I the iucceſsful battle bad prolong'd 
Till I had burnt their ſhips, had hewn a way 
Thro' their encampments, and in ſlaughter drench'd 
My bloody hand. I would have fought by night 
And taken my advantage of the gales 
Sent by auſpicious fortune : but the wiſe, 
And Seers who knew the will of Heaven, advis 'd me 
To wait but till to-morrow's dawn appear'd, 
And then ſweep every Grecian from the land. 
But now no longer will they ſtay to prove 
The truth of what my Prophets have foretold : 
For cowards in the midnight gloom are brave. 
Inſtantly therefore thro? the hoſt proclaim 
Theſe orders ; * Take up arms, and rouſe from ſleep; 
Pierc'd thro? the back as to the ſhips he flies, 
So ſhall full many a daſtard with his gore 
Diſtain the ſteep aſcent : the reſt faſt bound 
In galling chains ſhall learn to till our fields. 
CHORUS, 

O Hector, ere you learn the real fact, 
You are too haſty : for we know not yet 
That they are flying. 

HECTOR. 
Wherefore then by night 
Arc thoſe fires kindled thro? the Grecian camp ? 
CHORUS. 

I am not certain, tho' my ſoul full ſtrongly 

Suſpetts the cauſc. 


* 


HE . 
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HE C TORX. 


If thou fear this, thou trembleſt 
At a mere ſhadow. 


CHORUS. 
Such a light ne'er blaz d 
Before among the foes. 


HECTOR. 


Nor ſuch defeat 
In battle, did they c'er till now experience. 


CHORUS. 
This have you done ; look now to what remains. 


HECTOR. 
I give this ſhort direction; take up arms 
Againſt the foe. 


CHORUS. 

Behold! Æneas comes: 
Sure, from his haſte, ſome tidings, which deſerve 
His friends” attentive ear, the warrior brings. 


ENE AS, HECTOR, CHORUS. 


XN EAS. 
What mean the watch, O Hector, who by night 
Were to their ſtations in the camp aſſign'd, 
That they, with terror ſmitten, at your chamber 
In a nocturnal counſel have aſſembled? 
And why is the whole army thus in motion; 


U EC TOR. 
Put on thy arms, ZEneas. 


E NE AS. 
What hath happen'd? 
Are you inform'd that in this midnight gloom 
The tce hath form'd ſome ſtratagem? 
HECTOR. 
Tl ey ly! 
They mount their ſhips, | 
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X N EAS. 
What proof have you of this? 


HEC TOR. 

All night their torches blaze; to me they em 
As if they would not wait to-morrow's dawn: 
But, kindling fires upon their lofty decks, 
They ſure fly homeward from this hoſtile land. 


E N E As. 


But why, if it be thus, prepare your troops 
For battle! 


HECTOR. 
As they mount the deck, this ſpear 
Shall overtake the daſtards I their flig bi | 
Will harraſs: for *twere baſe, and . 
As well as baſe, when Heaven delivers up 
The foe into our hands, to ſuffer thoſe 
Who wrong'd us to eſcape without a conflict. 


E N E As. 

Ah! would to Heaven you equally ſtood foremoſt 
In wiſdom, as in courage: but one man 
By bounteous nature never was endued 
Wich knowlege univerſal : various gifts 
Doth ſhe diſpenſe, to you the warrior's palm, 
To others ſapient counſels: now you hear 
Their torches blaze, you thence infer the Grecks 
Are flying, and would lead the troops by night 
Over the trenches: but when you have paſs'd 
The yawning foſſe, ſhould you perceive the foes, 
Inſtead of flying from the land, refiſt, 
With dauntleſs courage, your 'protended ſpear, 
If you are vanquiſh'd, to theſe ſheltering walls 
You never can return: for in cheir flight 
How ſhall the troops o'er flanting palifades 
E ſcape, or, how the charioteer direct 
Over the narrow bridge his craſhing wheels? 
If you prevail, you have a foe at hand, 
The ſoy of Peleus, from yoyr flaming torehes 
| | | Wig 
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Who will protect the fleet, nor ſuffer you 
Utterly to deſtroy the Grecian hoſt 

As you expect; for he is brave. Our troops 
Let us then leave to reſt from martial toils, 
And ſleep beſide their ſhields. That we diſpatch 
Amid the foe ſome voluntary ſpy, 

Is my advice: if they prepare for flight, 

Let us aſſail the Greeks; but if thoſe fires 
Are kindled to enſnare us, having learn'd 
The enemies? intentions, let us hold 

A ſecond council on this great empriſe. 
Illuſtrious chief, I have declar'd my thoughts, 


CHORUS, 
es) 
Theſe counſels I approve; thy wayward ſcheme 
O Hector, change, and think the ſame: 
For perilous commands I deem, 
Given by the headſtrong chief, deſerve our blame. 
Why ſend not to the fleet a ſpy, 
Who may approach the trenches, and ceſcry 
With what intent our toes upon. the ſtrand 
Have kindled many a flaming brand ? 


HECTOR, 
Ye have prevail'd, becauſe ye all concur 
In one opinion: but depart, prepare 
Thy fellow-ſoldiers, for perhaps the hoſt 
May by the rumors of our nightly council 
Be put in motion. I will ſend a ſpy 
Among the Greeks ; and if we learn what ſchemes | 
They have devis'd, the whole of my intentions 
To thee will Iimmedia tely reveal | 
In perſon, With confuſion and diſmay 
But if the foe precipitate their flight, 
Give ear, and follow where the clanging trump 
Summons thee forth, for then 1 cannot wait, 
Bur will this night attack the Grecian hoſt, 
Storm their entrenchments, and deſtroy their fleet. 


« As N E- 
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X N EAS. 
What proof have you of this? 


HE C TOR. 

All night their torches blaze; to me they ſeem 
As if they would not wait to-morrow's dawn: 
But, kindling fires upon their lofty decks, 
They ſure fly homeward from this hoſtile land. 


KE N EAS. 


But why, if it be — prepare your troops 
For battle! 


HEC TOR. 
As they mount the deck, this ſpear 
Shall overtake the daſtards; I their flig bi 
Will harraſs: for *twere baſe, and 5 
As well as baſe, when Heaven delivers up 
The foe into our hands, to ſuffer thoſe 
Who Y us to eſcape without a conflict. 


K NE As. 

Ah! would to Heaven you equally ſtood foremoſt 
In wiſdom, as in courage: but one man 
By bounteous nature never was endued 
Wich knowlege univerſal : various gifts 
Doth ſhe diſpenſe, to you the warrior's palm, 
To others ſapient counſels: now you hear 
Their torches blaze, you thence infer the Greeks 
Are flying, and would lead the troops by night 
Over the trenches: but when you have paſs'd 
The yawning foſſe, ſhould you perceive the foes, 
Inſtead of flying from the land, reſiſt, 
With dauntleſs courage, your 'protended ſpear, 
If you are vanquiſh'd, to theſe ſheltering walls 
You never can return: for in their flight 
How ſhall the troops o'er flanting palifades 
Eſcape, or, how the chariqteer direct 
Over the narrow bridge his craſhing wheels ? 
If you prevail, you have a foe at hand, 
Ihe ſoy of Peleus, from yoyr flaming torches 

| | | Wig 
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Who will protect the fleet, nor ſuffer you 
Utterly to deſtroy the Grecian hoſt 

As you expect; for he is brave. Our troops 
Let us then leave to reſt from martial toils, 
And ſleep beſide their ſhields. That we diſp: atch 
Amid the foe ſome voluntary ſpy, 

Is my advice: if they prepare for flight, 

Let us aſſail the Greeks; but it thoſe fires 
Are kindled to enſnare us, having learn'd 
The enemies? intentions, let us hold 

A ſecond council on this great empriſe. 
Illuſtrious chief, I have declar'd my thoughts, 


CHORUS, 
Be nts 
Theſe counſels I approve: thy wayward ſcheme 
O Hector, change, and think the ſame: 
For perilous commands I deem, 
Given by the headſtrong chief, deſerve our blame. 
Why ſend not to the fleet a ſpy, 
Who may approach the trenches, and Ceſcry 
With what intent our foes upon. the ſtrand 
Have kindled many a flaming brand ? 


HEC TOR. 

Ye have prevail'd, becauſe ye all concur 
In one opinion: but depart, prepare 
Thy fellow-ſoldiers, for perhaps the hoſt 
May by the rumors of our nightly council 
Be put in motion. I will ſend a ſpy 
Among the Greeks; and if we learn what ſchemes 
They have devis'd, the whole of my intentions 
To thee will 1 immedi: 'tely reveal 
In perſon, With confuſion and diſmay 
But if the foe precipitate their flight, 
Give ear, and follow where the clanging trump 
Summons thee forth, for then I cannot wait, 
But will this night attack the Grecian hoſt, 
Storm their entrenchments, and deſtroy their fleet. 


M N E- 
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XN EAS. 
Diſpatch the meſſenger without delay. 
For you now think diſcreetly, and in me 
Shall find, when needed, in your bold empriſe 
A firm aſſociate. [Exit Æneas. 


HEC TOR. 

What brave Trojan, preſent 
At this our conference, as a ſpy will go 
Teexplore the Grecian navy? to this land 
What generous benefactor will ariſe? 
Who anſwers? for I ſingly cannot ſerve 
The cauſe of Troy and its confederate bands 
In every ſtation. 


[4]DoLON. 
For my native realm, 
Facing this danger, to the fleet of Greece 
I as a ſpy will go; and when I've ſearch'd 
Into the progreſs of our foes, return: 
Bur I on thele conditions undertake 
The toilſome enterpriſe — 


HECTOR. 
Thou well deſerv'ſt 


Thy name, and to thy country art a friend, 


[4] Though Dolon now makes his firſt appearance as a ſpeaker, 
he has evidently been on the ſtage during the whole of the con- 
jcrence between Hector and Aneas ; be mutt therefore, either have 
enter'd with the latter, or, as I am rather inclin'd to think, is one of 
the watch who form the Chorus, and 1emains undiſtinguiſh'd among 
the body, till he comes forward, to accept the employment otfer'd 
by Hector: the word Aotwy, Dolon, the name of our adventurer, ſig- 
n:fics both in the Greek and Latin languages a kind of ſtaff, with a 
Jute rapier concealed in it. Plutarch in his lives of the two Grac- 
chuſes, ſpeaks of theſe weapons, as only wade uſe of by aſſaſſins; 
but Virgil has arm'd the foll»wers of Arentinus with them, 

Pila manu ſœroſque gerunt in bella Dolones. 
Hence ariſes the pun with which Hector begins his anſwer; but theſe 
{trokes of low wit, which are too trequent 1n the wruings of the an- 
tients, are impoſſible to be retain'd in a tranſlation, nor is the loſs of 
them (in a tragedy eſpecially) tobe in the leaſt regretted, The father 
of Dolon, according to Homer, was named Eumedes. 
O Dolon; 


„ . It 


O Dolon ; for this day thy father's houſe, 
Which is already noble, thou exald'ſt 
With double fame. 


DOLON, 


I therefore ought to ſtrive ; 
But aftet all my labors let me reap 


A ſuitable reward. If gain ariſe 


From the performance of the talk enjoin'd, 
We feel a twofold joy. 


HECTOR. 


This were but juſt 
I contradi& thee not : name thy reward ; 


Chooſe what thou wilt, except the rank I bear. 


DOLON. 
Your rich 4omains I wiſh not to poſſeſs. 


HECTOR. 
To thee a daughter of imperial Priam 
In marriage ſhall be given. 


DOLON. 

With my ſuperiors 
I will not wed. 
HECTOR, 


Abundant gold 1s ours, 
If thou prefer this ſtipend. 


DOL ON. 


My own houſe 
With wealth is furniſh'd, I am far remote 
From want. 


HEC TOR. 
What then doſt thou deſire that Troy 

Contains? 
DO LOV. 


When you have conquer'd the proud Greeks, 
Promiſe to give me 


HE C TOR. 


I will give thee all 
That thou canſt aſk, except my royal captives. 


DOLON, 
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DOLON 
Slay them; I ſeek not to withhold your arm 
Frem cutting oft the vanquiſh'd Menelaus. 


HEC TOR. 
Is it thy wiſh, Oileus' ſon to thee (5) 
Should be conſign'd? 


DOLON. 
The hands of princes, nurtur'd 
Effeminately, are not form'd to till 
The ſtubborn ſoil. 


HE C TOR. 
| From which of all the Greeks 
Taken alive would'ſt thou receive his ranſom ? 


DOL ON. x 
Already have I told you, that at home 
I have abundant riches. 


HECT O Re. 
Thou ſhalt chooſe 
Among our ſpoils. 
RHESU 8. | 
For offerings let them hang 
High in the temples of the Gods. 


HECTO Re. 
What gift 
Greater than theſe canſt thou from me require? 


'DOLON. 
Achilles“ ſteeds: for when | ſtake my life 


[5] Ajax, frequently called the“ leſs,” to diſtinguiſh him from 
the greater Ajax, fon of Telamon; Homer marks out bis infe— 
riority of ſtrength and ſtature in the ſtrongeſt terms. 

Meiwy, STI 7079; yt, 00G Teaxuorio; A-,? | 
Ax , ONVYO; EY Ev». II. L. 2. v. 528. 
All theſe words in the Gieck are by Pope contracted into“ Ajax 


the leſs:“ Homer repreſents him as a man of the moſt undaunted. , 


courage, but having had the audaciouſneſs to raviſh Caſlandra in 
the teinple of Minerva, he periſhed by ſhipwreck in his return rom 
the ſiege of Tray, his fate being recorded wih ſome variations by 


On 


Homer, Quintus Calaber, Virgil, and leveral other writers. 
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On Fortune's dye, 'twere reaſonable to ſtrive 
For ſuch an object as deſerves my toils. 


HEC TOR. 
Although thou in thy wiſhes to poſſeſs 

Thoſe ſteeds haſt interfer'd with me: for ſprung 

From an immortal race themſelves immortal 

They bear Pelides through the ranks of war, 

Neptune, *tis ſaid, the king of ocean, tam'd them 

And gave to Peleus : I, who prompted thee 

To this empriſe, will not bely thy hopes, 

But to adorn thy noble Father's houſe, 

On thee Achilles generous ſteeds beſtow. 


DOLON, 
This merits my applauſe : if I ſucceed, 
My courage will for me obtain a palm, 
Such as no Phrygian ever won before : 
Nor ſhould you envy me, for joys unnumber'd, 
And the firſt ſtation in the realm, are yours. 
£xit Hector. 
CHORU $. CE 
II. 

The danger's great, but great rewards allure 
Thee, generous youth, t' aſſert thy claim, 
Thrice bleſt if thou the gift procure, 

Yet will thy toils deſerye immortal fame, 

Th' allies of kings let grandeur tend, 
May Heaven and Juſtice thy empriſe befriend, 
For thou already ſeem'ſt to have acquir'd 

All that from man can be delir'd. 


D O L O Ne 
I am reſolv'd to go: but my own doors 
Firſt muſt I enter, and myſelf attire 
In ſuch a garb as ſuits my preſent ſcheme, 
Thence will I haſten to the Argive fleet. 


CHORU $. | 
What other dreſs intend'ſt thou to aſſume 
Inſtead of that thou wear'lt ? 


DO LON. 
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DOLON. 


Such as befits 
My errand and the ſtealth with which I travel. 


CHORUS. 
We ovght to gain inſtruction from the wiſe. 
What covering haſt thou choſen for thy body ? 


DOLON. 

I to my back will fit the tawny hide 
Of a ſlain [6] wolf, will muffle up my front 
With the beaſt's hairy viſage, fit my hands 
To his fore- feet, thruſt into thoſe behind 
My legs, and imitate his ſavage gait ; 
Hence undiſcover'd by the foe, the trenches 
Shall I approach, and ramparts that defend 
The navy: but whenever I ſhall come 
To deſert places, on two feet I mean 
To travel : ſuch deception have 1 fram'd. 


CHORUS, 

May Hermes, Maia's offspring, who preſides 
O'er well- conducted fallacies, aſſiſt 
Thy journey thither, and with ſafety lead 
Thy home ward ſteps! for well thou underſtand'ſt 


The buſineſs; there is nought which yet thou need'ſt 
| But good ſucceſs. 


DOLON, 
I ſhall return in ſafety, 


[6] We are here referred by Dr. Muſgrave to Joſephus, who 1n- 
forms us, that when he was beſieged in Joſapata by Veſpaſian, he 
found means for a time to ſend letters to his countrymen without 
the walls by diſguiſing his meſſengers in hides that they might be 
taken for dogs. Villoiſon thinks the ſhepherd Dorcon in Longus, 
who puts on a wolf's hide to fright Chloe his obdurate miſtreſs, acts 
much more in character than Dolon, and I confeſs the Meyagma 
prxa va of the citizen in the Acarnenſes of Ariftophanes, who makes 
his daughters diſguiſe themſelves like Pigs and creep into a ſack that 
he may fell them to Diczopolis, ſtrikes me as a welkpointed ri- 
dicule on this ſtratagem of Dolon: though I do not find any re- 
ference made in either of theſe paſſages from one author to the 
other, by the editors of Euripides, or even thoſe of Ariſtophanes, 


whom we naturally expect to be more ready in pointing out pa- 
rallels of this nature, 
And 


rb. 


is 
And having ſlain Ulyſſes, or the fon 
Of Tydeus, bring to you their ghaſtly heads : | 
For [7] omens of aſſur'd ſucceſs are mine: 
Then ſay that Dolon reach'd the Grecian fleet. 
Theſe hands diſtam'd with gore, my native walls 
Will I reviſit ere the Sun ariſe, Exit Dolon. 
CHORUS, 
ODE. 
I. 1. 


O thou, who ifſuing with majeſtic tread 

From Delian, I,ycian, or Thymbræan fanes, 
Twang'ſt thy unerring bow; on Phrygia's plains, 
Apollo, thy celeſtial influence ſhed, 

Hither come with nightly ſpeed, 

The enterprizing Chief to lead 
Through mazes undiſcover'd by our foes; 

Aid thy lov'd Dardanian line, 

For matchleſs ſtrength was ever thine, 
Conſtructed by thy hand Troy's antient bulwarks roſe, 


3 


Speed Dolon's journey to the Grecian fleet, 
Let him eſpy th' entrenchments of their hoſt; 


Again in triumph from the ſtormy coaſt 
Conduct the warrior to his native ſeat; 


May he mount that chariot drawn 
By ſt ecds that browsd the Phthian lawn 
When our brave lord, the Mars of Greece, hath ſlain; 


[7] Apprehending the word ovpConu in this paſſage ought to be 
rendered an ** Omen (which Henry Stephens Theſ. Gr. Ling. 
V. I. p. 705, ſhews to be ſometimes its meaning, by inſtances 
from Plutarch, Xenophon, &c. © quod fignum fir rei futurz), and 
not the gn or token of a victory already gained; I continue the 
reading of «x» with Aldus, Barnes, &c. Dr. Muſgrave has altered 
it into v on the authority of wo manuſcripts which he has ſpe- 
cified in his note, but on referring from thence to the liſt he has 
given in V. I. p. 381 of his edition of Euripides, we are induced 
to ſuppoſe that the Aldine reading of «xw is ſupported by a greater 
agile of manuſcripts of at lealt equal weight and antiquity. 


Courlſers 
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Courſers of unrival'd ſpeed, 
Which erſt to Eacus's ſeed 
To Peleus, Neptune gave who rules the billowy main. 


II. 1. 
His country, his paternal walls, to ſave, 

The generous youth explores the anchor'd fleet: 
From me ſuch worth ſhall due encomiums meet. 
How few with hardy boſoms ſtem the wave, 

When Hyperion veils his face, 

And cities tremble on their baſe ! 
At this dread criſis Phrygian heroes riſe, 

Myſian chiefs, uncurb'd by fear, 

Brandiſh with nervous arm the ſpear : 
Curſt be the lying tongue that ſlanders my allies. 


II. 2. 

In ſavage guiſe now Dolon ſtalks array'd, 
With ſtep adventurous o'er the hoſtile ground: 
What Grecian chief ſhall feel the deadly wound, 
While the wolf's hide conceals his glitt'ring blade ? 

Weltering firſt in crimſon gore, 
May Menelaus riſe no more ; 
Next may the victor, Agamemnon's head 
Bear to Helen, ſtung with grief 
At her affinity to that fam'd chief 
Who ina thouſand ſhips to Troy his ſquadrons led. 


A SHEPHERD, HECTOR, CHORUS. 


SHEPHER D. 
Moſt gracious monarch, may l ever greet 
My lords with tidings ſuch as-now I bring! 


HEC TOR. 

a Full oft miſapprchenſion clouds the ſoul 

Of ſimple ruſtics ; to thy Lord in arms 

Thou of thy fleecy charge art come to ſpeak 

At this unſeemly criſis: know'ſt thou not 

My manſion, or the palace of my Sire, 

Whither thou ought'ſt to go, and to relate 

The biſtory of the welfare of thy flock ? 
SHEPHERD. 
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SHEPHERD. 
We ſhepherds are, I own, a fimple race, 
Yet my intelligence deſerves attention. 
HECTOR. 
Such fortunes as befall the fold, to me 
Relate not, for I carry in this hand 
The battle and the ſpear. 
SHEPHERD. 
I too am come 
Such tidings to unfold : for a brave Chief, 
Your friend, the leader of a numerous hoſt, 
Marches to fight the battles of this realm. 
HEC TOR. 


But from what country? 


SHEPHERD. 
Thrace, and he is call'd 


The ſon of Strymon. 
HEC TOR. N 
Didſt thou ſay, that Rheſus 
Hath enter'd Ilion's fields? 
SHEPHERD, 
You comprehend me, 
And have anticipated half my ſpecch. 
HECTOR, 
Why doth he travel over Ida's hill, 
Deſerting that broad path where loaded wains 
With eaſe might move? 
SHEPHER D. 
L have no certain knowledge; 
Yet may we form conjectures; 'tis a ſcheme 
Moſt prudent, with his hoſt to march by night 
Becauſe he hears the plain with hoſtile bands 
Is cover'd: but us ruſties he alarm'd, 


Who dwell on Ida's mount, that antient (8) ſear 
| Of 


[8] © The Poet here ſeems to allude to Homer's account of the 
«© mounti1n Ida being inhabited before Troy was built in the plat” ; 
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Of Ilion's firſt inhabitants, by night 

When through that wood the haunt of ſavage beaſts 
The warrior trod; for with a mighty ſhout 

The Thracian hoſt ruſh'd on, but we, our flocks, 
With terror ſmitten, to the ſummit drove, 

Leſt any Greck ſhould come to ſeize rhe prey, 
And waſte your crowded ſtalls: till we difcover'd 
Voices ſo different from th' Hellenian tribes, 

Jhat we no longer fear'd them. I advanc'd, 

Aud in the Thracian language, made enquiry 

Of the king's vanguard, as they mov'd along 

1” explore a paſſage for the hoſt, what name 
Their leader bore, ſprung from what noble Sire, 
To llion's walls he came, the friend of Priam. 
When I had heard each circumſtance I wiſh'd 

To know, I for a time ſtood motionleſs, 

And ſaw majeſtic Rheſus, like a God 

High in his chariot, drawn by Thracian ſteeds 
Whiter than ſnow, a golden beam confin'd 

Their necks, and o'er his ſhoulders hung a ſhield 
Adorn'd with {culptures wrought in maſhve gold ; 
Like that which in Minerva's /Egis flames, 
Bound on the courſers? front, a brazen Gorgon 
Tinkled inceſſant with alarming ſound. 

The numbers of an army ſo immenſe 

I cannot calculate; the horſe were many, 

Many the ranks of troops with bucklers arm'd, 
And archers; and a countleſs multitude, 

Light mfantry in J hracian veſts array'd 

Brought up the rear. Such is th' ally who comes 


B7w ILD, ien 
Ey Y. W τν οανν , TION pregaTrwy abewnuy, 
AM 89 UTWg*b&s WHEGY Woromidais loncs II. L. 20. v. 216. 
Lion then 

(The city ſince of many-languag'd men) 

Was not. The natives were content to till 

The ſhady foot of Ida's fountful hill. Pope. 
« he therefore calls it auroesZey, as being the ſole root from which 
che inhabitants of that nation traced their origin.“ Pr. Muſgrave, 


On 


On Troy's behalf to combat; nor by flight, 


Nor by withſtanding his protended ſpear, 
Can Peleus' ſon eſcape him. 


When the Gods 
Are to a realm propitious, each event 
Is eaſily converted into bliſs. 


HECTOR, 
Since I in battle proſper, and ſince Jove 
Is on our fide, I ſhall have many friends 
But thoſe we need not who in former time 
Our toils partook not, with malignant blaſt 
When on the fails of Ilion Mars had breath'd. 
Rheſus hath ſhewn too plainly what a friend 
He is to Troy, for to the feaſt he comes, 
Yet was he abſent when the hunters ſeiz'd 
Their prey, nor did he ſhare the toils of war. 

CHORU $, 


You juſtly ſcorn ſuch friends; yet, O receive 
Thoſe who would aid the city. 


HECTOR, 
| ' We who long 

Have guarded Ilion can defend it now. 

CHORUS, 

Are you perſuaded you have gain'd already 

A triumph o'er the foes ? 

HECTOR. 
I am perſuaded, 
And when to-morrow's Sun the Heaven aſcends 
This ſhall be prov'd. 

CHORUS, 


| Beware of what may happen; 
0 96 . . 
Jove oft” o erthrows the proſperous. 


HECTOR. 
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; I abhor 
Theſe tardy ſuccors. 
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SHEPHER D. 
O, my lord, *twere odious 
Should you reje& with ſcorn it proffer'd aid 
Of our allies : the ſight of ſuch a hoſt 
Will ftrike the foe with terror. 
CHORUS. 
Since he comes 
But as a queſt, not partner in the war, 
Let him approach your hoſpitable board, 
For little thanks are due from Priam's ſons 
To ſuch contederates. 
HECTOR. 
Prudent are thy counſels, 
Thou too haſt rightly judg'd; and in compliance 
With what the mefienger hath ſaid, let Rheſus 
Refulgent in his golden arms draw near, 
For Illion ſhall receive him as her friend. 
Exit Shepherd. 
 CHORVU 5, 
ODE. 
. 
Daughter of Jove, forbear to wreak 
On me thy vengeance, though the tongue, 
o] O Nemets, its boaſtful itrain prolong : 
For I the dictates of my ſoul will ſpeak, 


„ [9] It is univerſally known that Nemeſis was eſteemed by the 
© antients the avenger ot arrogance and infolence. See the Adagy 
« of Eraſmus on Adraſtæan Nemeſis, and becauſe Jupiter, as So- 
© phocles obſerves, 
KEyakn; YAwaong 19ofppTes ; 
Yrreorx9unget, Antigone, v. 129. 
re che boaſlings of the proud, | 
Francklin. 
© when they were diſpoſed to ſpeak in pompous terms, as Gaſper 
eg tibligus ſays, either of rranſcendent valor, and invincible power, 
* or of any late tucceſs, on which they founded the utmoſt con- 
« Fdence, the anticnts therefore ſtrove to deprecate the wrath of 
© Necelis, who was wont to prohibit and puniſh unreaſonable 
hopes. Hence the Chorus of 'Frojans, who expected every thing 


« from the might and courage of Kheſus, firſt ſtrive to reconcile . 


© NEMCHS to themlelves. BARN ES. 
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Thou com'ſt brave ſon of that illuſtrious ſpring, 
Thou com'ſt thrice welcome to our ſocial hall; 
At length doth thy Pierian Mother bring 
Her favor'd child, while ling'ring in his fall, 
Adorn'd by many a bridge, thee with paternal call 
E 2. 
Doth Strymon ſummon to the field: of yore 
When he the tuneful Muſe addreſs'd, 
A gliding ſtream he ſought her ſnowy breaſt, 
Thee, lovely youth, the yielding Goddeſs bore: 
To us thou com'ſt a tutelary power 
Yoking thy courſers to the fervid car: 
O Phrygia! O my country! at this hour 
Haſtes thy deliverer glittering from afar, 
Him may'ſt thou call thy Jove, thy thunderbolt of war. 


. 

While ſwiftly glides th' unheeded day, 

Again ſhall Troy without control 
Chant the young Loves, and o'er the foaming bowl 
The ſportive conteſt urge midſt banquets gay; 
But Atreus's ſons deſponding croſs the wave, 
And fail from Ilion to the Spartan ſtrand. _ 
Accompliſh what thy friends foretold, O ſave 
Theſe menac'd walls by thy victorious hand, 

Return with laurels crown'd, and bleſs thy native land, 


Ik . 

To dazzle fierce Pelides' ſight, 

Before him wave thy golden ſhield 
Obliquely rais'd, that meteor of the field, 
Vault from thy chariot with unrival'd might, 
And brandiſh with each dextrous hand a lance ; 
Whoever ſtrives with thee ſhall ner return 
To Argive fanes, and join Saturnia's Dance, 

| He by the ſpear of Thrace in combat ſlain, 

Shall lie a breathleſs corſe on Troy's exulting plain. 
Hail, mighty chief ! ye Thracian realms, the mien 
Of him ye bore ſpeaks his exalted rank. 

C 3 Obſerve 
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Obſerye thoſe nervous limbs with plated gold 
Incas'd, and hearken to thoſe tinkling chains 
Which on his ſhield are hung. A God, O Troy, 
L'cu Mars himſelf, from Strymon's current ſprung, 
And trom the Muſe brings this auſpicious gale. 


RHESUS, HECTOR, CHORUS. 
RHESU Ss. 

Thou hrave deſcendent of a noble Sire, 
ford of this realm, O HeGar, I accoſt thee 
ern tedious abſence, and rejoice 
i: thy ſncceſs, for to the turrets rear'd 
i; Gre-ce, thou now lay'ſt ſiege, and I am come 
Ve th rhee thoſe hoſtile bulwarks to © erthrow, 

And buru their fleet. 


HECTOR: 
Son of the tuneſul Muſe, 
And Thracian Strymon's ſtream, I ever love 
To {peak the truth, for Lam not a man 
Vers'd in duplicity ; long, long ago, 
Should you have come to ſuccor, Troy, nor ſuffer'd, 
Fur as on you depended, by our foes 
1his city to be ta'en. You cannot ſay 
hat uninvited by your friends you came not, 
Becauſe you mark'd not our diſtreſs. What heralds, 
hat embaſſies to you did Phrygia ſend, 
Beſceching you, the city to protect, 
Wat {umptupus preſents did ſhe not beſtow? 
Buc you, our kinſman, who derive your birth 
From 2 Barbarian ſtem, to Greece betray'd 
Cs, a | 10 Barbarian nation, tho' from ruling 
Over 


[19] Leſt there ſhould appear to the reader any inconfiſtency in 
H:ctor's calling his own nation Barbarians, it may not be unſea- 
lonable to obſerve, that the true claflical definition of the term ſceius 
10 be that given by Freret in the Acad des Jnicript. Tom. 21, 


Hill, p. 14. cette qualification des Barbares fignifie des peuples 


qui ne ſont point admis dans le corps Hellenique. ” Elchylus in 
his Perlz put that expreſſion no only into the mouth of the mel- 
lenger 
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Over a petty ſtate, by this right arm 
I rais'd you to the wide- extended throne, 
When round Pangæa and P:ronia's realm 
Ruſhing upon the hardieſt Thracian troops 
I broke their ranks of battle, and ſubdued 
'The people to your empire : but you ſpurn 
My benefits, nor come with ſpeed to ſuccor 
Vour friends in their diſtreſs. Tho' they who ſpring not 
From the ſame anceſtors, obſerv'd our ſummons ; 
Of whom full many in yon field of death 
Have tombs heap'd o'er them, a moſt glorious proof 
Of faith unſhaken; others under arms 
Their chariots mount, and ſtedfaſtly endure 
The wintry blaſts, the parching flames of heaven, 
Nor on a gay convivial couch reclin d 
Like you, O Rheſus, drain the frequent bowl. 
That you may know I yet can ſtand alone, 
Such conduct I reſent z this to your face 
I ſpeak. 
R HE SuS. 

I alſo am the ſame ; my language 
Is plain and honeſt; I amnot a man 
Of mean duplicity. My foul was tortur'd 
With greater anguiſh far than thou could'ſt feel, 
Becaule | was not preſent in this land: 
But Scythia's tribes who near our conſines dwell 
Made war againſt me juſt as I to Troy 
Was journeying ;z I had reach'd the Euxine more 


ſenger who brings to Atoſſa tidings of Xerxes's defeat, but mor © 


than once iuto that of the old men who govern the kingdom during 
their Monarch's able: Ice, and form the Chorus, Mr. Bryant, in his 
„ Obſervations on various parts of Antient Hiſtory,” has inde ed laid 
a moſt unuſual ſhefs on the word Bagez2o, as applied by St. Paul ro 
the inhabitants of the itland Melita, and thence inferred that they 
were a people remarkable tor their ferociouſneſs, but Eh re xx 
Bagoagoig is the language as well of St. Paul as of the Clattcal 
writers; and Cicero comp'ains that the Greek Phyſicians made as 
much havoc in his time at Rome as it they hav engics into a con- 
tpicacy, Barbarcs oinnes necate. 
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To ſail with Thracia's hoſt, the Scythian blood 
There ſtain'd our ſpears, and my brave troops expir'd 
Midſt intermingled ſlaughter : this event 
Hinder'd my reaching Troy, and aiding thee 
In battle. Having conquer'd them, and taken 
For hoſtages their children, them I bound 
To pay me annual tribute ; with my fleet 
Then croſs'd the Helleſpont, and marched on foot 
Thro' various realms, nor, as thou proudly ſay'ſt, 
Drain'd the intoxicating bowl, nor flept 
Beneath a gilded roof, but to ſuch blaſts 
As cover with thick ice the Thracian wave, 
Or thro? Pæonia how], was I expos'd 
Wrapt in this mantle many a fleepleſs night. 
But I, tho' late, am in due ſeaſon come: 
For this is the tenth year ſince thou haſt wag'd 
An ineffeQual war, day after day 
By thee is idly laviſh'd, while the dye 
Of battle twixt the Argive hoſt and thine 
Spins doubtful ere it fall. But it for me 
WWW ill be ſufficient that the ſun once mount 
The heavens, while J their bulwarks ſtorm, invade 
Their fleet, and ſlay the Greeks. To my own home 
I the next day from Ilion will return 
Thy toils ſoon ending : let no Trojan bear 
A ſhñield: for with this ſpear will I ſubdne 
The boaſters, tho? *twas late ere I arriv'd, 


CHORUS, 
My ſoul this language doth approve, 
Such friends as thou are ſent by Jove, 
But humbly I that God befecch, 
To pardon that preſumptuous ſpeech. 
The navy lanch'd from Argos” ſtrand, 
Tho' freighted with a daring band, 
Neither in [ 11 | former times, nor now 
Contain'd a Chief more brave than thou, 
So How 
[11] The word Ile refers to the firſt expedition againſt Troy 


conducted by Hercules, he being an inhabitant of Argos, of which 
a Pol 8 Agamemuvy 
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How ſhall Achilles ſelf withſtand, 

Or Ajax meet, thy vengeful hand? 
O may the morn with orient ray 
Exhibit that auſpicious day, 

When thou the victor's prize ſhalt gain 
And dye with crimſon gore the plain. 


RHESUS. 

Soon with exploits like theſe will I atone 
For my long abſence: but, with due ſubmiſſion 
To Nemeſis, I ſpeak ; when from the foe 
We have deliver'd this beleaguer'd city 
And ſeiz'd their ſpoils for ofterings to the Gods; 
With thee to Argos will I go, invade, 

And ravage with victorious arms, all Greece, 
To teach them in their turn What *tis to ſuffer, 
Pay hg» 

Could J eſcape from the impending ſtroke, 
And with that ſafety which we erſt enjoy'd 
Theſe walls inhabit, I to Heaven ſhould pay 
Full many a grateful vow : but as for Argos, 
As for the Grecian States, to lay them waſte 
By arms, were far leſs eaſy than you ſpeak of. 

R HES Us. 
Is it not ſaid the braveſt chiefs of Greece 
Came hither ? 
HE C TOR. 
Them I hold not in contempt, 
But long have kept at bay. 
RHE SUS. 
When theſe are ſlain, 
We therefore each obſtruction have remov'd. 


Agamemnon afterwards was King. Theſe exagerated encomiums 
are however ſomewhat qualified by the Chorus beginning with de- 
precating the wrath of Heaven, or Nemeſis, whom Rheſus” buaſttul 


language might haye offended, 


u EC TOR, 
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HECTOR, 
Forbear to think of diſtant proſpects now, 
While our immediate intereſts lie neglected. 


RHESUS. 
Art thou ſo tame as to endure ſuch wrongs 3 
Without retorting them? I 


HEC TOR. 
While J maintain 
What I poſſeſs, my empire is ſufficient. 
But treely take your choice, or in the left 
Or the right wing, or center of our hoſt 
Diſplay your ſhield ; and range your ore around. 


RHE SuS. 
I ſingly will encounter all our foes, 
O Hector; but if thou eſteem it baſe 
Not to aſſiſt me when I burn their fleet, 
Becauſe thou haſt already toil'd fo long, 
I. Oppoſe me to Achilles in the front 
1 Of battle. 


HEC TOR. 
We at him no ſpear muſt aim. 


R H ES Us. 
Yet was I told he ſail'd for Troy. 


H& CIO KR. 


He fail'd, 
' And till js here, bot angry with the chiets, 
1 Retules to aſſiſt them. 
| | R H ES Us. 
i In the camp 
| Of Greece, ſay who is ſecond in renown ? 


HECTOR,. 
Ajax, I deem, and Tydeus' fon are equal 
To any; but molt fluent in his ſpeech, 
And with ſufficient fortitude inſpir'd, 
Is that Ulyſſes, from whom Troy hath ſuffer'd TI 
nnuks 
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Inſults the moſt atrocious ; for by night, 
Entering Minerva's fane, he ſtole her | image, 
And bore it to the Grecian fleet: diſguis'd 
In ratter'd yeſt, that vile impoſtor next 
Enter'd the gates, and curs'd the Argive hoſt, 
Sent as a ſpy to lion; having flain 
The centinels, he thro' the gates eſcap'd, 
And in ſome fraudful ſcheme is ever found: 
12) At the Thymbræan temple is he ſtation'd 


Hard by our ramparts, we in him contend 
With A molt grie vous peſt, 


R HE SUS. 
The valiant man 
Is never mean enough to lay his foes 
By ſtealth, he loves to meet them face to face 
But, as for him, the recrcant Chief thou vam'ſt, 
Who lurking with a thieviſh purpoſe frames 
Theſe dark contrivances, as thro' the gates 
I ſally forth to combat, I will feize him; 
Driven thro? his back, my ſpear ſhall leave the miſcreant 
Food for the vultures, tor the impious robber 
Who ſpoils the temples of the Gods deſerves 
No better fate. 
HE CT O Re 
Now chooſe, for it is night, 
The ſpot for an encampment : I will ſhew you 
A ſeparate quarter where your troops mult ſleep. 
But mark me well, Apollo is the watch-word z 
In caſe of an emergency, announce 


This ſignal to the Thracian hoſt, Exit Rheſus, 


[12] Strabo ſpeaks of this temple, ſacred to A pollo, as ſituated at 
the ſpot where a river called Thymbrius flows into the Scamander, 
at the diſtance of fifty ſtadia, or about ſix miles dada quarier trum 
Troy: in this temple Achilles is related to have en treache! oully 
lain by the ſhafrs of Paris, who invited him to aconterence int ard 
to the marriage of Polyxena. Dolon, in Homer, intorms Ulyties t. tat 
Thymbra was occupied by an encampment of Phy y gean troops, and 
2 Numerous body ot their allies. 
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Ex tend 
The watch beyond che lines, and there receive 
Dolon our ſpy, who ſallied forth t' explore 
| The navy of our foes; if he be ſafe 
* He, by this time, the trenches muſt approach. 


Exit Hector. 


CHORWU 8. 
J. 

Who comes this rampart to defend? 
The times aſſign'd us centinels is o'er ; 
Von fading conſtellation ſhines no more 
Now the ſeven Pleiades the heaven aſcend. 

In ether vicw the Eagle glide. 

Wake! what means this long delay? 

Riſe and watch; now dawns the day. 
Saw ye the Moon diffuſe her radiance wide ? 


* 
A Aurora is at hand: but at the gate 

| 1 (For Dolon ſure returns) what faithful guard ſhall wait? I 
1. SEMICHORUS. 4 


|: if To whom did the firſt watch belong ? 
I. SEMICHORUS., 


Tis ſaid 
Chorzbus, ſon & [1 3] Mygdon, i is their chief. 


SE MICH OR uSOS. 
Who in his room was ſtation'd? 
SEMICHORUS 
| The Pæonians 
Call'd from their tent Cilicia's hardy troops. 


SEMICHORUS:. 
The Myſians ſummon'd us. 


[13] © Mygdon and Otreus were ſons of Dymas, whom ſome 

© wraers affirm to have been father oi Hecubaz and Homer him- 
„ himſelf calls Agus, who is alſo ſon of Dymas, che brother of He- 
„cuba: but Euripides, Athenion, and Teleclides, are of opinion, 
* that the was daughter of Ciſſeus. See Euſtathius on the Iliad, 
f. 643. I. 28. and f. 1082. l. bo. and ed. Rom. 1542.“ BAANEs- 
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SEMICHORUS 
_ ___ Haſte, let us feck 
The fifth diviſion of the watch, and ſummon 
Lycia's braye warriors as by lot ordain'd. 
bo CHORUS. 
II. 
Hark! couch'd on her ill-omen'd neſt, 
Fell murdereſs of her | 14] Son, in varied ſtrains 
Near Simois' banks the Nightingale complains; 
What ſounds melodious heave her throbbing breaſt! 


[14] By making uſe of the term IIa dee in ſpeaking of the 
Nightingale, Euripides expreſſes himſelt conformably with Homer, 
whoſe account of the tranſaction alluded to, we find, on an exami— 
nation of the text (Odyſſey L. 19. v. 518.) aud ſcholia of Euſta- 
thius, to be as follows: Aedon, daughter of Pandareus, was mar- 
ried to Zethus, by whom ſhe had one ſon named Itylus; envving 
the numerous progeny of her brother in law Amphion, ſhe re- 
ſolved to murder her eldeſt nephew Amaleus, but by miſtake killed 
her own fon. Perceiving her error, ſhe implored the Gods to re- 
move her from humankind, and was thereupon changed into a 
Nightingale. Her tale is very circumſtantially related, with ſome 
variations, by Antoninus Liberalis, in his Metamorphoſes, Ch. 
11th; but Eichylus, and after him Sophocles and Euripides, have 
indeed altered the name of Itylus into Itys, and how far Ovid may 
have copied the three Greek tragedians in calling the {on of Tere; 
and Progne, Itys, is a point foreign to my enquiry : but as Barves 
in a note on the paſſage in Homer obſerves, the tale inferred in the 
 fixth book of the Metamorphoſes is effentially different both in the 

names and circumſtances. After examining the paſſages referred 
to by Servius in his note on Quas illi Philomela dapes que dona 
parartt; in the 6th Eclogue of Virgil, and many more which have 
occurred to me, I can collect among the Greek writers no other 
toundation for his aflertion that mo? writers reprefent Progne, in- 

ſtead of Philomela, as changed into a Nightingale, except tne fach 
Ode of Anacreon, and a paſſage or two in Apollodorus, and the 
narrations of Conon, but moſt of the anticat Greek writers to!- 
low the hiſtory cited trom Homer, and with them Ang», ſignifies 
the Nightingale, as does Philomela in the Latin Poets, Whaterer 
miſtakes may have ariſen in later times from the injudicious blend - 
ing of the two ſtories, the writings of thoſe Greek Poers who vie 
the term Andes for the Nightingale, clearly point out the ſtory they 
allude to. 


The 
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The flocks on Ida wont to feed 
Still browſe o'er that airy height, 
Soothing the cold ear of night, 
Hark to the murmurs of the paſtoral reed. 
Sleep gently ſteals upon our cloſing eyes; 
Sweet are the deus of ſleep when morn's firſt glories riſe- 


s EMI CHO Rsõò. | 
But wherefore doth not he draw near whom Hector 
Sent to explore the fleet ? 


S E Mile HoOoRUsSs. 
He hath ſo long 
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Been abſent that I tremble. 


S EMICHOR US. 


If he fell 
Into ſome ambuſh, and is ſlain, we ſoon 
Shall have ſufficient cauſe for fear. 


S EMICHORUsS. 


| But haſte, 
Rouſe Lycia's warriors as by lot ordain'd. 


Exit Chorus, 
ULYSSES, DIOMEDE. 
ULYSSE $S. 


Heard'ſt thou, O Diomede, the ſound of arms, 
Or in theſe ears did empty murmurs ring ? 


DIOMED E., 


No: but the ſteely trappings which are link'd 
To yonder chariots, rattled, and I too 


With vain alarm was leiz'd, tilt I perceiv'd 
The courſers, who their clanging harneſs ſhook, 
ULYSSES. 
Beware, leſt in this gloom of night thou ſtumble 
Upon the centinels. 


DIOME D E. 
Tho in the dark 


we 
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We tread, I with ſuch caution will direct 
My ſteps as not to err. 


ULYSSES. 

Bur, ſhould'ſt thou wake them, 

Thou know'ſt the watch-word of their hoſt. 
DIOMED E. 


I know 
It is Apollo ; this I heard from Dolon. 
ULYSSES 
Ha ! I perceive our foes have left theſe chambers. 


DIOME DE. 
Here, Dolon told us, is the tent of Hector; 
Gainſt him I wield this javelin. 


ULYSSES 
What hath happen'd ? 
Is the whole ſquadron too elſewhere remov'd ? 
DIOMED E. 


Perchance they too *gainſt us may have conttiv'd 
Some ſtratagem. 


ULYSSES. 
For Hector no is brave 
Since he hath conquer'd. 
DIOME D x. 
How ſhall we proceed ? 
For in this chamber him we cannot find, 
And all our hopes are vaniſh'd. 


ULYSSES, 
To the fleet 
Let us in haſte return: for him ſome God 
Protects, and crowns him with triumphant wreaths : 
We muſt not ſtrive *gainſt Fortune's dread behetts. 
DIOMEDE. 
Then to Aaneas will we go, or Paris 


That Phrygian moſt abhorr'd, and with our ſwords 
Lop off their heads. 
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ULYSSES. 
But how, in darkneſs wrapt, 
Canſt thou direct thy paſſage thro” the troops 
To flay them without danger ? 
DIOMED F. 
Vet 'twere baſe, 
Back to the Grecian fleet ſhould we return, 
No freſh exploit performing 'gainſt the foe. 
ULYSSES. 
What means this language? haſt not thou perform'd 
A great exploit? have we not ſlain the ſpy 
Who to our navy went, and are not theſe 
The ſpoils of Dolon? how canſt thou expect 
To ſpread a general havoc thro? their troops? 
Comply ; let us retire : may Fortune ſpeed 
Our progreſs homeward. 


MINERVA, ULYSSES, DIOMEDE. 


MINERYV A. 
With affliction ſtung, 

Why from the Trojan camp do ye retire ? 
Altho' the Gods forbid you to deſtroy 
Hector or Paris, heard ye not that Rheſus, 
A mighty chief, with numerous troops is come 
To Troy? if he outlives this night, nor Ajax, 
Nor can Achilles hinder him from waſting 
The camp of Greece, demoliſhing your walls, 
And forcing a wide paſſage thro' your gates 
With his victorious ſpear : him lay, and all 
Is yours; but go not to the couch of Hector, 
Nor hope to leave that chief a weltering trunk, 
For he mult periſh by another hand 15 |. 


[15] Virgil's Mox illos ſua fata manent majore ſab hoſte 
Both doom'd to fall, but fall by greater hands,” DRYDEN, 
where he is ſpeaking of Pallas and Lauſus as preſſing on to en- 
counter cach other, is a viſible imitation and improvement on this line. 
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ULYSSES. 

Dread Goddefs, O Minerya, I diſtinguiſh'd 
Thy well-known voice: for midſt unnumber'd toils 
Thou ever doſt ſupport me: but, O ſay 
Where ſleeps the mighty warrior thou haſt namad, 
And in what part of the Barbarian hoſt 
Haye they aſſign'd bis ſtation? 

MINKERYV A. | 

Near at hand, 

And ſeparate from the Phrygian troops, he lies ; 
Hector hach plac'd him juſt without the lines 
Till morn ariſe; conſpicuous in the gloom 
Of night, and cloſe beſide their ſleeping lord, 
Yok'd to the car his Thracian courſers ſtand, 
White as the gloſſy plumage of the ſwan : 
Them bear away when ye have flain their lord, 
A glorious prize, for the whole world can boaſt 
No car beſide drawn by ſuch beauteous ſteeds. 


ULYSSES 
Either do you, O Diomede, tranſpierce 
The Thracian ſoldiers, or to me conſign 
That taſk ; meanwhile ſeize thou the ſteeds. 


DIOME DE. 

To lay 
The foe be mine; do you the courſers guide, 
For you are practis'd in each nicer art, 

And quick of apprehenhon. To each man 
Should that peculiar ſtation be affign'd 

In which he can be uſeful. 


MINERY A, 
But to us 
Paris I ſee is coming, who hath heard 
A doubtful rumour from the watch, that foes 
Enter the trenches. 
D1OME D E, 


Hath he any comrade, 
Or marches he alone? 


Vol. III. D MINI R- 
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M INE R VA. 
Alone he ſeems 
To go to Hector's chamber, to announce 
That there are foes diſcover'd in the camp. 


DIOME DE. 
Is it not firſt ordain'd that he ſhall die 


MINERVA. 

You can no more, the Deſtinies forbid: 
For Hector muſt not periſh by your hand; 
But haſte to him on whom ye came to wreak 
Fate's dreadful purpoſes: myſelf meanwhile 
Aſſuming Venus? form, who midſt the toils 
Of battle by her tutelary care 
Protects him, will with empty words detain 
Paris your foe. Thus much have I declar'd : 
Vet he, whom you muſt ſmite, tho' near at hand, 
Nor knows, nor hcars, the words which I have utter'd. 

Exeunt Ulyſſes and Diomede. 


PARIS, MINERVA. 


General and brother, Hector, thee I call: 
Yet ſleep'ſt thou? doth not this important hour 
Demand thy vigilance? ſome foes approach, 
Robbers or ſpies. 


MIN E R VA. 

Be of good chcer ; for Venus 
Protedts you: I in all your battles feel 
An intereſt, mindful of the prize I gain'd 
Favor'd by you, and am for ever grateful: 
Now to the hoſt of llion I conduct 
Your noble Thracian friend, who from the Muſe, 
Harmonious Goddeſs, and from Strymon ſprings. 


PARIS. 
To Troy and me thou ever art a friend. 
In thy behalf when I that judgement gave, 
| 4 E boaſt 
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I boaſt that for this city I obtain'd 
The greateſt treaſure life :ffords. But hither, 
Hearing an indiſtin& account, I come; 
For mong the guards there hath prevail'd a rumor, 
That Grecian ſpies have enter'd Ilion's walls : 
Tho' the aſtoniſh'd meſſenger who bore 
Theſe tidings, ſaw them' not himſelf, nor knows 
Who ſaw them: I on this account am going 
To Hector's tent. 

MINERVA, 


Fear nought; for in the camp 
No new event hath happen'd. To arrange 


The Thracian troops is Hector gone. 
PARIS. 


Thy words 
Are moſt perſuaſive, and to them I yield 


Implicit credence. From all fears releas'd 
I to my former ſtation will return. 
MINERYV A. 
Go, and depend upon my guardian care 
To fee my faithful votarics ever bleſt ; 
For you in me ſhall find a zealous friend. Exit Paris, 


ULYLSSES, DIOMEDE, MINERVA. 


MINERVA, 
But now to you, my real friends, I ſpeak. 
Son of Laertes, O conceal your ſworq, 


Yor we have flain the Thracian Chief, and ſeiz'd 

His courſers, but our foes have ta'en th' alarm 

And ruſh upon you, therefore fly with ſpeed, 

Fly to the naval ramparts. Why delay 

To ſave your lives when hoſtile throngs approach? 
Exit Minerva. 

CHORUS, ULYSSES, DIQMEDE, 
CHORU S. 
Come on, ſtrike, ſtrike, deſtroy. Whomarckes yonder ? 


Vol. III. D 2 Look; 
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Look, look, *tis him I mean ! theſe are the robbers 

' Who in the dead of night alarm'd our hoſt, 

Hither, my friends, hafte hither ; I have ſeiz'd them, 
What anſwer mak'ſt thou? tell me whence thou cam'ſt, 
And who thou art. 


ULYSSES. 


No right haſt thou to know 
Inſult me, and this inſtant thou ſhalt die. 


CHORUS. 


Wilt thou not, ere this lance tranſpierce thy breaſt, 
Repeat the watch-word ? 


ULYSSES 


| That thou ſoon ſhalt hear ; 
Be ſatisfy'd. 


SEMICHORUS 1. 
Come on, my ſriends ; ſtrike! ſtrike } 


SEMICHORUS 11. 
Haſt thou flain Rheſus ? 


ULYSSES. 


[ 16] have lain the man 
Who would have murder'd thee : forbear. 


SEMICHORUS I. 


I will not. 
SEMICHORUS Il. 
Forbear to flay a friend. 


[16] Aſter reading the obſervations on this intricate paſſage in 
Petit, Miſcel. L. 3, c. 22. p. 196, and the notes of Heath and Dr. 
Muſgrave, I am inclined to think with the two former, that theſe 
words are ſpoken by Ulyiies, who, I apprehend, upon the Chorus 
ſeeing and immediately knowing again, the horſes of Rheſus, and 
thereupon aſking him if he had murdered the Thracian king, re- 
piies, that he has ſlain the robber who had alarm'd the camp, and 
recover d them out of his hands; not according to Heath's idea, that 
he had been in the Grecian camp, killed one ot the enemies there, 
and brought away Ji horſes ; thoſe of Rheſus being, according to 
Euripides? defeription, very eaſily diſtinguiſhable in the night. 
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SEMICHORUS t. 
What is the watch-word? 


ULYSSES. 


Apollo. 
SEMICHORUS 11. 


Thou art right : let not a ſpear 
Be lifted up againſt him. | 
SEMICHORUS . 
Know'ſt thou whither 
Thoſe men are gone ? 
SEMICHORUS Il 
We ſaw not. 
SEMICHORUS I. 


Follow cloſe 
Their ſteps, or we muſt call aloud for aid. 


SEMICHORU $ 11. 
Yet were it moſt unſeemly to diſturb 
Our valiant comrades with our nightly fears. f 
Exeunt Ulyſſes and Diomede. 
CHORU $. 
O D E. 
I. 
What Chief is he, who mov'd along; 
What daring plunderer fleet and ſtrong, 
Shall boaſt he ſcap'd my vengeful hand ? 
How overtake his rapid flight ? 
To whom compare him, who by night, 
With dauntleſs ſtep paſs'd thro* our armed band 
And flumbering guards? doth he refide 
In Theſſaly, near ocean's boiſterous ride 
In Locris, or thoſe iſlands ſcatter'd o'er [17] 
The waves? whence comes he to this fell debate ? 
What Power ſupreme doth he adore ? 


[17] By oT2eaF gl is meant I apprehend © the liſe of an inha- 
* bitant of the Sporades,” iflands fo call'd, from being widely ſcat- 
ter'd over the Ayean ſea; they were principally occupied by Pirates, 
and we find Iſlander uſed as a term of contempt, in the Andromache 
ol Euripides, and other antient writeis. 
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SEMICHORUS I, 
Was this Ulyſſes? enterpriſe, or whoſe ? 
SEMICHORUS II. 
If we may form our judgement from the paſt, 
Who but Ulyſles—? 
 _$SEMICHORUS I. 
Think'ſt thou that it was? 
SEMICHORUS 11. 
Why not? | | 
SEMICHORUS I. 
He is an enterprizing foe. 


SEMICHORU S 11. 
Say who is braye? whom do you praiſe ? 
SEMICHORUS I. 


Ulyſſes. 


SEMICHORUS 11. 
Extol not an impoſtor's treacherous weapon. 


CHORUS. 
II. 
He enter'd Ilion once before, 
Wich foam his eyes were cover'd o'er, 
In tatters hung his ſqualid veſt; 
He artfully conceal'd his ſword, 
And ſued for fragments from our board ; 
nora was his head, and like a beggar dreſt: 
He curſt with ſimulated hate 
Th? Arrides, rulers of the Grecian ſtate. 
May juſt revenge his forfeit life demand: 
Would he had perſh'd as his crimes deſerve, 
Before he reach'd the Phrygian land. 


Whe S EMI HO RUS I. 
ther this deed was by Ulyſſes wraught 
Ir Matters not, I ſhrink with fear, for Hector 
Will to us guards impute the blame. 


SEMICHORNS 11 


What charge 


Can he alledge? 
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SEMICHORUS IL 
He will ſuſpect. 


SEMICHORUS IT, 
Why ſhrink 
With terror ? 
SEMICHORUS 1. 
Twixt our ranks they paſgd. 
SEMICHORUS IIs, 
Who paſs'd ? 
SEMICHOR TS I, 
They, who this night have enter'd Phrygia's camp. 


CHARIOTEER or RHESUS, CHORUS. 


CHARIOTEER- 
Alas! intolerable ſtroke of fate! 


S EMI CHORUS 1. 
Be ſilent. 


S E MI CHORUS II. 


Rouſe! for ſome one may have fallen 
Into the ſnare. 


o HARIOT E E R. 
O dire calamity 
Of Troy's allies, the Thracians! 


S E MIC HOR US I. 


Who is he 
That groans ? 


CHARIOTEE R. 

Ah! wretched me, and O thou, O king 
Of Thrace, who in an evil hour beheld'ſt | 
Accurſed llion; what an end of life 
Was thige ! 

Ho Rus. 

But which of our allies art thou? 
For oer theſe eyes the gloom of night is ſpread, 
And I diſcern thee not. 
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c HARIOT EER. 
Where ſhall I find 
Some of the Trojan chiefs ? beneath his ſhield 3 
O where doth Hector taſte the charms of ſleep? 2 
To which of Ilion's leaders ſhall I tell 
All we have ſuffer'd? and what wounds unſeen 
Some ſtranger hath on us with ruthleſs hand 
Inflicted? but he vaniſh'd and hath heap'd 
Conſpicuous ſorrows on the Thracian realm. 7 
CHORUS. I 
Some terrible diſaſter to the troops ; 
Of Thrace it ſeems hath happen'd, if aright 
] comprehend what I from him have heard. 


C nARIOT EER. 
Our hoſt is utterly deſtroy'd, our King | 
Hath been diſpatch*d by ſome foul ſecret ſtrokes 1 
How am I tortur'd by a deadly wound, | 

Vet know not to what cauſe I muſt impute 
My periſhing ! Twas by the Fates ordain'd, 
That I, and Rheſus, who to Illion led 
Auxiliar troops, ingloriouſly ſhould bleed. 


c Hokus. 

He in no riddle hath expreſs'd the tale 
Of our misfortunes; he aſſerts too clearly 
1 hat our allies are ſlain. 


CHARIOTEER, 

We are moſt wretched, 
And to our wretchednefs have join'd diſgrace, A 
A twofold evil. For, to die with glory, y 
If glory muſt be purchas'd at th' expence 
Ot life, is very bitterneſs I deem 
To him who bleeds: (for what can make amends 
For ſuch a loſs as, life?) but to the living 
Is he the ſource of pride, from him his houſe 
Derives renown, But we, alas! like fools, 
Ignobly periſh, Hector had no ſooner 
Fix'd in the camp our ſtation, and pronounc'd 5 

he 


e 
The watch-word, than we ſlept upon the plain, 
O'ercome with toil ; no centinels were ſtation'd 
To watch our troops by night, nor were our arms 
Duly arrang'd, and to the harneſs'd ſteeds 
Hung no alarm bell; for our King had heard 
That ye had prov'd victorious, and with ruin 
Threaten'd the Grecian fleets, Immers'd we lay 
In luckleſs lumbcr ; till diſturb'd in mind 
] ſtarted up, and with a liberal hand 
Meaſur'd the courſers? food, reſolv'd betimes 
To yoke them for the battle. I beheld 
Two men, who, in the midnight darkneſs, walk'd 
Around our camp; but when I mov'd, they fled, 
And diſappear'd immediately; with threats 
bade them Keep aloof : 'twas my conjecture 
That robbers, ſome of our own countrymen, 
Approach : they «zn{wer'd not, nor know I more. 
Returning to my tent, again I ſlept, 
And forms tremendous hover'd in my dream, 
For near my royal Maſter, as I ſtood, 
I ſaw two viſionary wolves aſcend 
Thoſe courſers' backs which I was wont to guide, 
Otr' laſhing with theit rails they forc'd them on, 
Indignant breathing as they champ'd the bit, 
And ſtruggling with diſmay ; but in attempting 
To drive away theſe ravenous beaſts, 1 woke, 
Rous'd by the terrors of the night, and heard, 
Soon as Preis my head, expiring groans; 
The tepid current of my Maſter's blood, 
Yet gaſping in the agonies of death, 
Beſprinkled me, As from the couch I leap'd 
Unarm'd, and ſought for weapons, ſome ſtrong warrior 
Smote with his ſword my ribs; the ghaſtly wound 
Diſplay'd his might: proſtrate 1 ſunk to earth. 
Bearing the ſteeds away, and glittering car, 
They by the ſwittneſs of their feet eſcap'd. 
Tortur'd with pain, too faint to ſtand, I know 
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Too well the dire calamity theſe eyes 

Beheld; but cannot ſay, or through what means, 
Or by the hand of whom, my Lord was lain : 
Yet can I gueſs that by our friends we ſuffer. 


CHORUS 
O Charioteer of Thracia's wretched King, 
Be well aſſur'd this deed was by our foes 
Committed. For lo Hector's ſelf, appriz'd 
Of this calamity, draws near ; he feels 
Such anguiſh as he ought for thy diſaſters, 


HECTOR, CHARIOTEER F Rnxzsvs, CHORUS, 


HECTOR, 

O ye accurſed authors of this miſchief, 
How did thoſe ſpies, who by the foe were ſent, 
Thus, to your infamy, eſcape, and ſpread 
Dire havoc through the hoſt; both as they enter'd 
And as they left the camp? Yet, unmoleſted, 
Ye ſuffer'd them to paſs. Who ſhould be puniſh'd 
But you? for you, I ſay, were ſtation'd here 
To watch the camp : but they without a wound 
Are vaniſh'd, laughing at the Phrygian troops 
For their unmanly cowardice, and me 
Their leader. Be aſſur'd, by Jove I ſwear, 
All-gracions Father, or the ſcourge or death 
Shall wait you for ſuch guilt, elſe deem that Hector 
Is but a thing of nought, a very coward. 


CHOR U $. 

Great is, alas! my danger, mighty Prince, 
The foe ſtole in while I to you convey'd 
Thoſe tidings, that the Greeks around their ſhips 
Had kindled fires : through all the live-long night 
Theſe watchful eyes have ne'er been ſeal'd by ſleep. 
By Simois' holy fountain I conjure you, 
My royal Lord, impute no blame to me, 
For I am wholly guiltleſs. If you learn 
That in my deeds or words I have oftended, 


Plunge 


Plunge me alive beneath earth's deepeſt vault; 
I aſk no mercy. 
CHARIOTEER, 
Why doſt thou upbraid 
Theſe for their guilt ? by plauſible harangues 
Would'ſt thou impoſe on thy Barbarian friends ; 
O thou Barbarian, thou the bloody deed 
Didſt perpetrate ; nor can our ſlaughter'd comrades, 
Nor we who linger pierc'd with ghaſtly wounds, 
Admit that twas another. There requires 
A long and ſubtle ſpeech to make me think 
Thou didſt not baſely murder thy allics, 
Becauſe the beauty of our ſteeds attracted 
Thy admiration, and on their account 
Haſt thou ſlain thoſe who at thy carneſt prayer 
Landed on llion's ſhore ; they came, they died. 
With greater decency than thou obſerv'ſt, 
Who doſt aſſaſſinate thy friends, did Paris 
The rites of hoſpitality infringe. 
Pretend not that ſome Grecian came unſecn 
And ſmote us. Who ſubdu'd the Phrygian hoſt, 
Who reach'd our quarters unobſerv'd by Hector? 
Thou with the Trojan army wert before us; 
But who was wounded, who among thy troops 
Expir'd, when thro? their ranks as thou pretend'{t 
The foe to us advanc'd ? But I was wounded, 
And they, whom a more grievous ill o'ertook, 
No more behold the Sun. Jo be explicit, 
I charge no Greek. what foe could come by night, 
And find out Rheſus? tent, unleſs ſome God 
Had told the murderers, for they ſure knew novght 
Of his [ 18] arrival? therefore all this miſchief 
Muſt be thy ſole contrivance. 
HECTOR, 
[18] The reading of ed aQvypio, which ſtands in the various 
eduious from Aldus to Barnes, is by Pierſon in his Verilimilia al- 
tered into 0 a@4ypuerer, in conſequence of the author of the Ety- 
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HECTO Re 
Our allies 9:4 

Have long aſſiſted us fince firſt the Greeks 
This realm invaded ; and I never heard 
They to my charge imputed any crime. 
Could I begin with thee ? by ſuch defire 
For beauteous ſteeds may I be never ſeiz'd, 
As to induce me to deſtroy my friends. 
Ulyſſ:s was the author of this deed. 
What Greek could have accompliſh'd or contriy'd 
Such an exploit, but he? him much I fear : 
My ſoul is alſo troubled, leſt he light 
On Dolon too, and ſlay him, for tis long 
vince he went forth, nor doth he yet return. 


CHARIOTEER. 
I know not that Ulyſſes whom thou nam'ſt, 
Nor did a foe inflict this ghaſtly wound. 


HECT OR, 
Therefore retain, ſince thus to thee it ſeems 
Thy own opinion. 
CHARIOTEER. 
O my native land, 
Might I but die in thee! 
HECTOR. 


Thou ſhalt not die: 
For of the dead the number is ſufficient. 


Rheſus of Euripides, Mr. Toup concurs with him, and confirms 
the altcration by the fame quotation from Suidas ; as does Dr. Muſ- 
grare by the authority of three manuſcripts. I confidered it as in- 
cumbent on me to aller my verſion conformably to a reading thus 
eſtabliſhed, eſpecially as it accords with the circumſtances of Rheſus 


| having avoided the common road, and travelled over Mount Ida in 
the night, and of Ulyſſes and Diomede's receiving their intelligence 


of Rheſus's arrival from Minerva, as they were quiiting the Trojan 
eamp on not finding Hector: for they could not, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, have extorted ſuch information from Dolon as in Homer, 
becauſe he in this Tragedy ſets out to explore the Grecian camp 
before the Shepherd brings tidings of Rheſus's approach. 
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a CHARIOTEE R. 
.Reft of my Lord, but whither ſhall I turn? 


HRC TOR. 
Thou in my houſe ſhalt careful treatment find, 
And healing balſams. 


CHARIOTEER. 
Shall the ruthleſs hands 
Of murderers dreſs my wounds? 


HECTOR, 
He will not ceaſe 
Alleging the ſame charge. 


CHARIOTEER, 
Perdition ſeize 
The author of this bloody deed ! my tongue 
Has fix'd no charge, as thou pretend'ſt, on thee ; 
But Juſtice knows. 


HECTOR, 
Conduct him to my palace 
With ſpeed, that we may ſcape his clamorous plaints. 
Bur you muſt go, and to the citizens 
Proclaim, acquainting Priam, and the elders 
Who fit in council, firſt, that I direct 
The bodies of the flain ſhall be interr'd 
With due reſpect beſide the public road. 
Exit Charioteer, ſupported by one 
of Hector's Attendants. 


CHORUS, 
Why from the ſummit of exalted bliſs 
Into freſh woes hath ſome malignant God 


Plung'd Troy, why caug'd this ſad reverſe of fortune? 


The musE appears in the Air, HECTOR, CHORUS. 


CHORUS, 
High o'er our heads what Deity, O King, 
Is hovering ? in her hands a recent corſe 
She bears: I ſhudder at the dreadful ſight. ; 


46 1 
JED MUSE. 

Ye Trojans, mark me well : for I a Muſe, 
Who by the wiſe am worſhip'd, hither come, 
One of the nine fam'd Siſters, having ſeen 
The wretched fate of this my deareſt ſon, 
Who by the foe was ſlain : but he who ſmote 
The generous youth, Ulyſſes, that diſſembler, 
At length ſhall ſuffer as his crimes deſerve. 


O 5 E. 

Parental anguiſh rends my breaſt, 
For thee my Son, my Son, I grieve, 
Thy brother ſinks with woes oppreſs'd : 
Why didſt thou take this road, why leave 
Thy home, and march to Ilion's gate, 
Where death did thy arrival wait ? 

Oft with maternal zeal I ſtrove 
Thy luckleſs courage to reſtrain, 
And oft thy Sire oppos'd in vain. 
But now with ineffectual love, 

My deareſt Son, thee now no more, 
Thee, O my Son, muſt I deplore. 


CHORUS. 
As far as boſoms, by no kindred ties 
United, can partake a Mother's grief, 
Do I bewail thy Son's untimely fate. 


M U S E. 
II. 
On him your tenfold vengeance ſhed 

From | 19] Oeneus who derives his birth, 
Smite baſe Ulyſſes' perjur'd head, 
Ye Fiends who deſolate the earth ; 
Thro' them with agonizing pain 
I mourn my valiant offspring ſlain; 


[19] Diomede's father Tydeus was fon of Oeneus, king of Ca- 
lydon, by his ſecond wife Peribea. who, according to Apollodorus, 
was daughter of Hipponous and ſiſter of Capaneus. 


May 
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May Helen too partake their doom, 
Who from her bridal manſions fled, | 
And ſought th' adulterer's Phrygian bed; 
For thou in Troy art to the tomb 
By her conſign'd; and many a ſtate 
Bewails its braveſt warriors' fate. 
Much while on earth, and ſince thy murmuring ghoſt 
Was plung'd in Orcus' dreary manſions more, 
O [20] offspring of Philammon, didſt thou wound 
My ſoul: that arrogance which caus'd thy ruin, 
That conteſt with Pieria's choir, gave birth 
To this unhappy youth: for having paſs'd 
The rapid current, with incautious ſtep | 
Approaching Strymon's genial bed, we mounted 
Pangzum's ſummit, for its golden mines 
Diſtinguiſh'd; each melodious inſtrument 
Around us in full concert breath'd ; our ſtrife 
Was there decided with the Thracian minſtrell; 
That Thamyris who dar'd blaſpheme our art, 
We of his eyes depriv'd. Bur ſince I bore 
Thee, O my Son, through deference for my ſiſters, 
And for my own reputed chaſtity, 
Thee to the watery manhons of thy Sire 
I ſent; and Strymon, to no human care, 
But to the nymphs who haunt his limpid founts, 
For nurture did conlign thee: from thoſe virgins 
When, O my deareſt fon, thou hadſt receiv'd 


[20] Thamyris, who, according to Pauſanias, was the ſon of 
Philammon and Argiopa, a nymph who dwelt on Parnaflvs ; Homer 
gives the ſame account with Euripides of his being deprived of his 
eyes by the Mules. he is twice called ooQuorng by the Tragic Poet, 
a term which it appears by the paſſage Dr. Muſgrave has referred 
to in Athenzus, is alſo applied to a muſician in a fragment of 
Eſchylus's. Suidas fays, that Thamyris was the eighth epic poet 
before Homer, or according to ſome the fifth; and mentivus a 
poem of his on the nature of the Gods, conſiſting of near three 
thouſand verſes: we are informed by Ovid, that his father Philan:- 
mon was the ſon of Apollo by Chione the daughter of Dædalion. 


The 
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The beſt of educations, thon becam'ſt 

Monarch of Thrace, the firſt of men. I felt 

No boding apprehenfions of thy death; 

By thee, while marſhall'd on thy native ground, 
Athirſt for blood the dauntleſs ſquadrons mov'd. 
But thee I caution'd, for I knew thy fate, 

That thou to Troy ſhould'ſt never go: but thee 
Th' einbaſſadors of Hector and the Senate, 

By oft repeated meſſages, perſuaded 

To come to the aſſiſtance of thy friends. 

Vet think not, O Minerva, thou ſole cauſe 

Of my ſon's fate, that thou theſe watchful eyes 
Haſt ſcap'd : Ulyfles, and the fon of Tydeus, 
Were not the authors of this bloody deed, 
Altho' they gave the wound. For to thy city, 
O Goddeſs, do we filter Muſes pay 

The greateſt honors, in thy land we dwell. 
Orpheus, the [21] kinſman of this hapleſs youth 
Whom thou haſt ſlain, dark myſteries did unfold ; 
And by Apollo, and our fiſter choir, 

Thy venerable citizen Muſæus 

Was taught to ſoar beyond each warbled ftrain 
Of priſtine melody: but in return 

For all theſe favors, bearing in my arms 

My ſon, I utter this funereal dirge : 

But I no other minſtrel will employ. 


[21] Oeagrus, a Thracian king, was the father, and the Muſe 
Calhope the mother, of Orpheus. Euripides diſtinguiſhes the Mo- 
ther of Rheſus by no name except that of the Muſe; but the com- 
mentators ſuppoſe her to have been either Terpſichore or Euterpe; 
Homer calls Eioneus, and not the river Strymon, his father; and 
that river was, according to Plutarch, called Palæſtinus before Stry- 
mon ſon of Mars and Helice, king of Thrace, and father of Rheſus, 
on hearing of his ſon's death, threw himſelf into it, and from that 
time the river was called Strymon : but Conon, in the fourth of his 

Narrations, in a great mealure reconciles the account of Homer 
with that of Euripides, by informing us, that the river was called 


Ioneus before it obtained from the Thracian King the name of 
Strymon. ö | 
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O Hector, falſely therefore did the Thracia 

Charge us with a conſpiracy to ſlay him. 
| HEC TOR. | 

Full well I knew, there needed not a ſeer 
T'inform me, that he periſh'd by the arts 
Of Ithacus. But was it not my duty 
When I my country ſaw by Grecian troops 
Beſieg'd, to ſend forth heralds to my friends, 
Requeſting them to aid us? I did ſend, 
And Rheſus came, by gratitude conſtrain'd, 
Tiluftrious partner of my toils. His death 
Lamenting, will I raiſe a tomb to grace 
The corſe of my ally, and o'er the flame 
Strew tiſſued veſts: for with confederate arms 
Dauntleſs he cawe, tho? piteous was his death. 


MUSE, 
They ſhall not plunge him in the yawning grave, 
Such vows will I addreſs to Pluto's Bride, 
Daughter of truitful Ceres, to releaſe 
His ghoſt from the drear ſhades beneath: ſhe owes 
To Orpheus? friends ſuch honors. But henceforth, 
Dead as it were to me, will he no more 
Behold the ſun, we ne'er muſt meet again, 
Nor ſhall he ſee his Mother, but hall lie 
Conceal'd beneath the caverns of this land 
With filver mines abounding, from a man 
Exalted to a God, reſtor'd to lite, 
The prieſt of Buechus, and of him { 22] who dweils 
Beneurh 
2] © From gtums 75476 19,74, 1t appeurs that this God, who- 
** ev.r he was, Was uon generally acknowieuged and worth'ped : 
© [therefore tcter this to the Thracian Lycurgus, who, according to 
© 1p lodorus, being impriſoned in a cave of the mountain Pan- 
<< veum, was hrwever worfhiped by the Thractans, the rites in 
% honor of him being united with thoſe of Bacchus“ See Strabo, 
p- 477. ed. Par. Nonnus gives much the ſame account of Ly- 
„ CUrgus, whom, however, he makes an Arabian,” p. 369 ed, 
.in. “ We muſt not pats over Lycurgus's being nambered by 
vo.. III. E. he A pu , 
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Beneath Pangeum's rock, a God ador'd 

By thoſe who haunt his orgies. But ere long 

To yonder Goddeſs of the briny waves 

Shall I bear doleful tidings : for by fate 

It is decreed, her offspring too ſhall die; 

But firſt our ſiſterhood, in choral plaints, 

Will ſing of thee, O Rheſus, and hereafter 

Achilles, fon of Thetis, ſhall demand 

Our elegiac ſtrains, not ſhe who ſtew 

Thee, hapleſs youth, Minerva, can redeem him; 

Zuch an inevitable ſhaft is ſtor'd 

In Phoebus” quiver. O ye pangs that rend 

A mother's breaſt, ye toils the lot of man; 

they who behold you in your real light 

Will live without a progeny, nor mourn 

With hopeleſs anguiſh o'er their children's tomb. 

Exit the Muſes 

CHORUS. 

To bury the deceas'd with honors due, 

ill be his Mother's care: but if, O Hector, 

Thou mean'ſt to execute ſome great empriſe, 

"Tis now the time: for morn already dawns. 
HECTOR, 

Go, and this inſtant bid our comrades arm, 
Harneſs the ſteeds : but while ye in theſe toils 
Are buficd, ye the ſignal muſt await, 

Th Errurian trumpet's clangor; for I truſt 
I firſt ſhall o'er the Grecian hoſt prevail, 
Shall ſtorm their ramparts, and then burn their fleet, 
And that Hyperion's orient beams will bring 
A day of freedom to Troy's valiant race. 
Ho Rus. 

Obey the monarch: clad in glittering mail 
Let us go forth, and his beheſts proclaim 
To our aſſociates: for that God who fights 
Our battles, haply will beſtow ſucceſs. 


« Apollodorus among the dead who were raiſed to life by Eicu- 
© lapius, and the Scholiaſt of Pindar, Pyth. 3. Antiſ. 3. mentions 
© Lycurgus? being raiſed frem the dead,” MusGr ave. 2 
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PERSONS of the DRAMA. J 


NEPTUNE. * 1 
MINERVA. 
HECUBA. 

CHORUS of Captive Trojan Dames. 
TALTHYBIUS. 
CASSANDRA. 
ANDROMACHE. 
MENELAUS. 

HELEN. 


SCENE before the Entrance of Agamemnon's Tent 
in the Grecian Camp near Troy. 


1 „% — P 


NEPTUu NE. 
ROM the gean deep, in mazy dance, 
Where Nereus' Daughters glide with agile feet, 
I Neptune hither come. For round the fields 


Of Ilion, fince Apollo and myſelf 

With ſymmetry exact rear'd many a tower, 
Hewn from the ſolid rock; the love | bore 

The city where my Phrygian votaries dwelt, 


Laid waſte by Greece, where ſmoke e'en now aſcends 

The heavens, bath ne'er been roeted from this breaſt, 

For on Parnaſſus bred, the Phocian chief 

Epeus, by Minerva's arts inſpir d, 

Fram'd with a ſkilful hand, and through the gates 

Sent that accurs'd machine the Horſe which teem'd 

With ambuſh'd javelins [1]. Thro' forſaken groves, 
| Thro' 


[1] I find myfelf under a neceſſity of leaving out the two next 
lines of the original, on account of their conſiſting of a pun not 
calculated for being rendered into Engliſh, ** Hence ſhall it be 
called by poſterity the — (Jenes) horſe, on account of the 
„% hidden ſpears (%gv) contained in it.” The Latin interpreters 


render dvs, durevs, Which Robert Stephens, in his Latin The- 


ſaurus, conſiders as ſynonymous with /zgnexs but Pauſanias men- 
tions a brazen ſtatue of this Horſe which he ſtill calls Jogeiog as ex- 
tant among the curioſities in the Acropolis or citadel ot Athens, 
By the genealogy of Epeus, which the fame writer has given us in 
tus Corinthiaca, we are informed that his father was Pauopeus the 
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Thro? the polluted temples of the Gods, 

Flow tides of crimſon flaughter: at the baſe 
Of altars ſacred to Herczan Jove, 

Fell hoary Priam. But huge heaps of gold 
And Phrygian plunder, to the fleet of Greece 
Are ſent: the leaders of the hoſt that ſack'd 
This city, wait but for a proſperous breeze, 
That after ten years abſence they their wives 
And children may with joy behold. Subdu'd 
By Juno Argive Goddeſs, and Minerva, 

Who leagu'd in Phrygia's overthrow, I leave 
Troy the renown'd, and my demoliſh'd ſhrines. 
For when pernicious Solitude extends 

O'er cities her inexorable ſway, 

Abandon'd are the temples of the Gods, 

None comes to worſhip there. With many a ſhrick 
Of captive Dames diſtributed by lot 
Scamander's banks re-ccho; ſome th' Arcadians, 
Some the Theſſalians gain, and ſome the ſons 
Of Theſeus leaders of th' Athenian troops: 
But they whom chance diſtributes not, remain 
Beneath yon roof ſelected by the chiefs 

Of the confederate army, Juſtly deem'd 

A captive, among them is Spartan Helen ; 
And if the ſtranger wiſhes to behold 

That wretched woman, Hecuba 1s there 
Stretcht at the gate, full many are her tears, 
And her aflligions many: at the tomb 

Of ſtern Achilles her unhappy Daughter 


ſon of Phocus, whence it appears that Pyrrhus (to whom Euripides 
always gives the name of Neoptolemus) and Epeus, were both of 
them the great-grandſons of Eacus. The recollection of this cir- 
cumſtance aids great force to that paſſage of Virgil, in which, after 
having called Perſes Æaciden. he attributed to Paulus Emilius the 
glory of having avenged his Trojan anceſtors by his triumphs over 
that monarch. Pindar, in his eighth Olympic Ode, ſays Apollo and 
Neptune called in Æacus to their aſſiſtance in building Troy, and 
forerold that the walls he had joined with them in erecting ſhould 
be overthrown in war, but not except by his polterity. © 
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Polyxena died wretchedly, here bled 

The hoary Priam, and her ſons expir'd; 

And her, that ſpotleſs Virgin, from his ſhrine, 
Whom Phoebus with prophetic gifts inſpir'd, 
Caſlandra, ſpurning every ſacred rite, 

Did Agamemnon violently dra 

To his adulterous bed. But, O farewel, 

Thou city proſperous once; ye ſplendid towers, 
Had not Minerva's ſelf ordain'd your fall, 

Ye ſtill on your firm baſis might remain. 


MINERVA, NEPTUNE. 
MINERVA. 
May I accoſt the God who to my Sire 
In blood is neareſt, mighty, through high Heaven 
Rever'd, and lay aſide our antient hate ? 


NEPTUN E. 
"Tis well, thou royal Maid: an interview 
*T wixt thoſe of the ſame houſe, is to the ſoul 
An eflicacious philtre. 
MIN E RVA. 
[| applaud 
Thoſe who are temperate in their wrath, and bring 
Such arguments, O Monarch, as affect 
Both you and me. 


NEPTUNE, 

From all th” aſſembled Gods 
Some new commiſſion bear'ſt thou, or from Jove, 
Or what celeſtial power ! 


M IN E R VA. 
From none of theſe. 
But in the cauſe of Troy, whole fields we tread, 
I to your aid betake me, and would join 
Our common ſtrength. 


NEPTUN E. 
Haſt thou then laid aſide 
Thy former hate, to pity Troy, conſum'd 
By the relentleſs flames? 


E 4 MINERVA 
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MINERYV As, 


Firſt, thither turn 
Yorr views : to me will you unfold your counſels, 
Ar.d aid the ſchemes I would effect? 


NEPTUN E. 
| With joy; 
Put I meanwhile would thy deſigns explore, 


Whether thou com'ſt on the behalf of Greece, 
Or Troy. 


MINER V. As 


The Trojans, erſt my foes, I with 
To ckear, and to embitter the return 


Of the viftorious Grecian hoſt. 


NEPTUNE. 
What means 

This change of remper ? to exceſs thou hat'ſt, 
Aid lov'ſt at random. 

MINERYV A. 

Know you not the inſult 

Which hath been ſhewn to me, and to my temple? 

NEPTUN x. 


now that Ajax violently tore 
Caflandraà thence. 


MIN ER VA. 
Yer by the Greeks unpuniſſ.'d 
le ſeap'd, and cen uncenſur'd. 
NEPTUN EF. 
Tho? the Greeks 
O'erthrew Troy's walls thro' thy auxiliar might 
MINERVA. 
Ard for this very cauſe will I conſpire 
With you to Pn them. 
N EPT U NE. 
I am prepar'd 
10. apy enterprize thou wilt. What mean'ſt thou? 
MIR E RA. 


„ HR 
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MIN E RVA. 
Their journey home I am reſoly'd to make 
Moſt inauſpicious. 
MME TU Nx. 


While they yet remain 
Upon the ſhore, or midſt the briny waves? 


MINERYV A. 

As to their homes from llion's coaſt they fail. 
For Jove will ſend down rain, immoderate hail, 
And pitchy blaſts of air; he promiſes 
To give me too his thunderbolts to ſmite 
The Greeks and fire their ſhips ; but join your aid, 
Cauſe the ZEgean deep with threefold waves, 
And ocean's whirlpools horribly to rage, 

Fill with their corſes the unfathom'd caves 
Beneath Euboea's rocks, that Greece may learn 
My Shrines to reverence, nor provoke the Gods. 


NEPTUN E, 

It ſhall be done : there necd not many words 
To recommend thy ſuit. My ſtorms ſhall route 
'Th* Agean deep; the ſhores of Mycone, 

Scyrus with Lemnos, all the Delian rocks, 

And ſteep Caphareus with full many a corſe 

Will 1 o'erſpread. But mount Olympus” height, 
And from the Thunderer's hand his flaming ſhafts 
Receiving, mark when the devoted hoſt 

Of Greece weigh anchor. Frantic is the man 
Who dares to lay the peopled city waſte, 
Temples with tombs profaning, and bereaves 

Of their inhabitants thoſe ſacred vaults 

Where ſleep the dead; ſwift vengeance ſhall oertake 
That harden'd miſcreant in his bold carrcer. 


The Scene opens, and diſcovers Hecuba on a couch. 
HECUB A. ee hc 
Ariſe thou wretch, and from the duſt uplift 
Thy drooping head; tho” Ilion be no more, 


And 
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And thou a Queen no longer, yet endure 

With patience Fortune's change, and as the tide, 
Or as capricious Fortune wills, direct 

Thy ſails, nor turn againſt the daſhing wave 
Life's ſtubborn prow, for chance mult guide thy voyage. 
Alas! for what but groans belongs to me 

Whoſe country, children, huſband, are no more? 
O mighty ſplendor of my Sires, now pent 

In a ſmall tomb, how art thou found a thing 

Of no account ! what portion of my woes 

Shall I ſuppreſs, or what deſcribe, how frame 

A plaintive ſtrain? now fix'd on this hard couch, 
Wretch that I am, re my unwieldy limbs. 

Ah me! my head, my temples, ah my fide ! 

O how I wiſh to turn and io ſtretch forth 

Theſe joints | My tears mall never ceaſe to flow. 
For like the Mule's lyre, th' affecting tale 

Of thcir calamites conſoles the wretched. 

Ye prows »t thoſe iwiit barks which to the coaſt 
Of fated Illion, from the Grecian ports 
Adventurous lanch'd amid the purple wave, 
Accompanied by iuauſpicious Pæans 

From pipes, and the ſhrill flute's enlivening voice, 
While from the maſt devolv'd the twiſted cordage 
By ZXegypt firit devis'd, ye to the bay 

Of Troy did follow Menelaus' wife, 

Helen abhorr'd adultreſs, who diſgrac'd 

Caſtor her Brother, and Eurotas' ſtream : 

She murder'd Priam Sire of fifty ſons, 

And me the wretched Hecuha hath plung'd 

Into this miſery. Here, alas, I ſit 

In my loatit'd priſon, Agamemnon's tent. 

From princely manſions I an aged flare 

Am dragg'd, my hoary treiles ſhorn, this head 
Deform'd with baldneſs. But, O wretched wives 
Of Trojan warriors, O ye blooming maids 

And brides aftianc'd in an evil hour, 


Together 
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Together let us weep, for Ilion's ſmoke 
Aſcends the ſkies. Like the maternal bird, 
Who wails her callow brood, I now commence 
A ſtrain far different from what erſt was heard 
When I on mighty Priam's ſceptred ſtate 
Proudly relying, led the Phrygian dance 
Before the hallow'd temples of the Gods. 
She riſes, and comes forth from the Tent, 


SEMICHORUS, HECUBA. 


SEMICHORUS. 

O Hecuba, what mean theſe clamorous notes, 
Theſe ſhrieks of woe? for from the vaulted roof 
Thy plaints re-echoing ſmite my diſtant ear, 

And freſh alarms ſeize every Phrygian dame 
Who in theſe tents enſlay'd deplores her fate. 


HECUBA. 
F'en now, my daughtey at the Grecian fleet 
Th' exulting ſailors ply their oars. 
SEMICHORU Ss. 
| Ah me! 
What mean they ? will they inſtantly convey me 
Far from my ruin'd country ? 


H EC UBA. 
By conjecture 
Alone am I acquainted with our doom. 
SEMICHORUS, 
Soon ſhall we hear this ſentence; * from theſe doors 
% Come forth ye Trojan captives, for the Greeks 
« Are now preparing to return.“ | 


HEC UBA. 
0 O ceaſe, 
My friends, nor from her chambers hither bring 
Caſſandra, frantic propheteſs, defil'd 
By Argive ruffians, ſor the ſiglit of her 
Would but encreaſe my griefs. 


39 
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SEMICHORUS. 
Troy, wretched Troy, 
Thou art no more, they too whom fate ordains 
No longer on thy foſtering ſoil to dwell 
Are wretched, both the living and the ſlain. 


CHORUS, HECUBA. 


CHORUS. 


Trembling I come from Agamemnon's tent, 
Of thee my royal miſtreſs to enquire 
Whether the Greeks have doom'd me to be ſlain, 
And whether yet along the poop arrang'd 
Ihe mariners prepare to ply their oars. 

UE CUBA. 

Depriv'd of fleep thro' horror, O my daughter, 
hither came: but on the road I ſee 
A Grecian herald. 


CHORUS. 
Tell me to what lord 
Am wretched I conſign'd. 


1 EC UBA. 
E' en now the lot 
Is caſting, to decide your fate. 


CHORUS. 
What chief 
To Argos, or to Phthia, me ſhall bear 
Or to tome iſland, ſorrowing, far from Troy? 


H EC UBA. 
To whom ſhall wretched I, and in what land 
Become a flave, decrepid like the drone 
] hro* age, mere ſemblance of a pallid corſe, 
Or flitting ſpectre from the realms beneath 
Shall I be ſtation'd or to watch the door, 
Or tend the children of an hanghty lord, 
Frit plac'd at Troy in rank ſupreme ? 
CHORWU $» 
Alas ! 
HECUB As 
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HECUB A, 
With what loud plaints doſt thou revive thy woes ! 


| CHORUS, 

I never more thro! Ida's loom ſhall dart 
The ſhuttle, nor behold a blooming race 
Of children, in thoſe lighter raſks employ'd 
Which ſuit the young and beauteous, to the couch 
Of ſome illuſtrious Greek convey'd, the joys 
2] Which night and fortune yields are loſt to me; 
Or fill'd with water, from Pirene's ſpring 
Shall I be doom'd to bear the ponderous urn. 


HECUB A. 

O could we reach the fam'd and happy realm 
Of Theſeus, diſtant from Eurotas' tide, 
And curſt Therapne's gates, where I ſhould meet 
Perfidious Helen, and remain a ſlave 
To Menelaus, who demoliſh'd Troy. 


CHORUS. 

By fame's loud voice I am inform'd, the yale 
Of Peneus, at Olympus baſe, abounds _ 
With wealth, and plenteous fruitage. 


HE CU BA. 


173 This I make 
My ſecond option, next the bleſt domain 
Of Theſeus. 


CHORUS. 
I am told that Vulcan's realm 
Of Etna, oppoſite Phoenicia's coaſt 


[2] This language appears fo unſeemly, in the mouth of the 
age! Hecuba, that I have followed Dr. Muſgrave in the diſtribution 
ot this ſpeech and frveral others, both preceding and tollowing it. 
(ſee his note V. II. p. 415.) having fo done, n it io be 
the leſs neceſſary for me to adopt his conjectural alterations, and per- 
haps the reader , whorccol:c<ts the terms in whicn Hecuba addreſſes 
Agamemnon, when ſhe is entreatiug him to ſuffer her to inflict ven- 
geance on Polymeſtor, (Hecuba v. 824---832) will think I have 
gone too far; though he will find the opinion of Dr. M.ſgrave, in 
regard to this ſpeech, in a great meaſure conlirm'd by that of Mr. 
Tyrwhitt. | 
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The mother of Sicilian hills, is fam'd 

For palms obtain'd by valor. Thro' the [3] realm 
Adjacent, bordering on th' Ionian deep, 

Crathis the bright, for auburn hair renown'd, 

The tribute of its holy current pours, 

And ſcatters bleſſings o'er a martial land. 

But lo, with haſty ſtep a herald comes 

Bearing ſome meſſage from the Grecian hoſt? 
What is his errand? for we now are ſlaves 

To yon proud rulers of the Dorie realm- 


TALTHYBIUS, HECUBA, CHORUS. 


TALTHYBI1U $ | 
O Hecuba, full oft, you know, to Troy 


I, as their herald, by the Grecian hoſt 


Have been diſpatch'd ; you cannot be a ſtranger 
To me, Talthybius, who to you, and all, 
One meſlage bring. 


HECUBA. 
This, this, my deareſt friends 
Is what I long have fear'd. 


rr 
The lots are caſt 


Already, if your terrors thence aroſe. 


Alas to what Theſſalian city ſaidſt thou, 


[3] The country here mention'd, appears to be that, on which 
the famous city of Sybaris, whoſe inhabitants were ruin'd by their 
luxury, 2 ſtood; after its deſtruction, Diodorus Siculus 
fays, the Athenians ſent a Colony thither, who built a city on a ſpot 
very near the ruins of Sybaris, which they call'd Thurium, from a 
foutain of that name. The river Crathis, on whoſe banks Sybaris 
ſtood, is celebrated, as Barnes informs us in his note on this paſſ- 
age by a variety of antient writers, for the virtue which is aſcribed to 
it by Euripides, of giving an auburn color to the hair; ir ditcharges 
itſelf into the bay ot Tarentum. 

Fae Thurians appear to have been under great obligations to the 
ſtern virtues of their law- giver Charondas, for raiſing their national 
character to a pYch far beyond that of their predeceſſors the Syba- 


rites. 
Or 
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Or to the Phthian, or the Theban realm 
Shall we be carried ? 


TALTHYBIUS 
To a ſeparate lord 
 Hath each of you diſtinctly been aſſign'd. 


HECUB A, 
To whom, alas, to whom am J allotted, 
Or which of Phrygia's dames, do happier fortunes 
Than thoſe of me their captive Queen, await ? 


TALTHYBIUS. 
I know : but be diſtinct in your enquiries, 
Nor aſk at once a multitude of queſtions. 


HE C UBA. 


Say who by lot hath gain'd my wretched Daughter 
Caſſandra ? 


TALTHYBIUS., 


Her the royal Agamemnon 
Took, a ſelected prize. 


HE CUBA. 
A ſlave to tend 
His Spartan wife? ah me 


TALTHYBIUS, 


Not for his ſlave, 
But concubine, 


HECUB A. 
What, Phoebus' votive maid, 
To whom the God with golden treſſes gave 
This privilege, that ſhe ſhould paſs her liſe 
In celibacy ? 
 TALTHYBIUS. 
With the ſhafts of love 
Hath the prophetic Nymph tranſpierc'd his breaſt, 
HEC UB A, 
My Daughter, caſt the ſacred keys away, 
And rend the garlands thou with pride didſt wear. 


Vol. III. E 8 \ T Al- 


That Daughter? 
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TALTHYBIUS, 
Is it not great for captives to aſcend 
The regal couch? 


HECUB A, 


But where is ſhe whom late 
Ye took away, and whither have ye borne 


TALTHYBIUS. 
Speak you of Polyxena, 
Or for whom elſe would you enquire ? 


HE CUB A. 


Hath chance beſtow'd her! 


TALTHYBIUS. 
At Achilles' tomb 
It is decreed that ſhe ſhall miniſter. 
H E C UBA. 
Wretch that I am! for his ſepulchral rites 
Have I then borne a Prieſteſs? but what law 
Is this, what Grecian uſage, O my friend ? 


TALTHYBIUS. 
Fſteem your Daughter happy; for with her 
All now is well. 


on whom 


1 ECU BA. 
What ſaidſt thou? doth ſhe live ? 


TALTHYBIUS. 
*Tis her peculiar fate to be releas'd 
From all affliction. 


HECUB A. 
Bur, alas! what fortune 
Attends the warlike Hector's captive wife, 
How fares it with the loſt Andromache ? 


TALTHYBIUS. 
Her too Achilles' ſon hath from the band 
Of captives cholen. 


HE C- 
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As to me who need 
For a third foot, the ſtaff which in theſe hands 
I hold, whoſe head is whiten'd o'er with age, 
To whom am I a ſlave ? 
TALTHYBIU $. 


| By lot the King 
Of Ithaca Ulyſſes hath obtain'd you. 


HE CUBA. 
Alas! alas! let your ſhorn temples feel 

The frequent blow; rend your dilcolor'd cheeks. 
Ah me! I am allotted for a ſlave 
To a deteſtable and treacherous man, 
Sworn foe of juſtice, to that lawleſs viper, 
With double tongue confounding all, 'twixt friends 
Exciting bitter hate. Ye Trojan dames, 
O ſhed the ſympathizing tear : I ſink 
Beneath the preſſure of relentleſs fate. 


CHORUS. 
Thy doom, O Queen, thou know'ſt : but to what chief 


[3] Hellenian or Achaian I belong 
Inform me. 


TALTHYBIU $. 

Peace! conduct Caſſandra hither 
With ſpeed, ye guards, that when into the hands 
Of our great chief I have deliver'd up 
His captive, then to their reſpective lords 
We may the reſt diſtribute : but why gleams 
That blazing torch within? would Ilion's dames 
Their chambers fire? what mean they? doom'd to leave 
This land, and to be borne to Argive ſhores, 
Are they reſolved to periſh in the flames? 
The ſoul, inſpired with an unbounded love 


[3] „The Poet here makes a diſtinction between Achaians and 

* Hellenians. At the time of the Trojan war the Achaians were 
& the inhabitants of Sparta according to Strabo and Pauſanias, and 
„the Helleneans, they who dwelt in Theilaly. There was a time 
« too, when the Theſlalians likewiſe were call'd Achaians, the 
e reaſon for which may be collected from Pauſania:.” MusGRAvEs, 
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Of freedom, ill ſuſtains ſuch woes. Burſt open 
The doors, leſt, to their honor and the ſhame 
Of Greece, on me the cenſure fall. 


HE C U BA. | 
They kindle 
No conflagration, but, with frantic ſtep, 
My Daughter, lo, Caſſandra ruſhes hither. 


CASSANDRA, TALTHYBIUS, 
HECUBA, CHORUS. 


CASSANDR A. 

Avaunt ! the ſacred flame I bring 
With reverential awe profound, 
And wave the kindled torch around, 
O Hymen, thou benignant king. 
The Bridegroom comes with jocund pride, 
I too am ſtyl'd a happy Bride, 
My name through Argos” ftreets ſhall ring, 
O Hymen, thou benignant king! 
While thou attend'ſt my Father's bier, 
O Hecuba, with many a tear, 
While llion's ramparts overthrown 
From thee demand th' inceflant groan, 
Ere the bright Sun withhold his ray, 
E'en in the glaring front of day, 
T bid the nuprial incenſe blaze 
To thee, O Hymen, thee whoſe power 
Invoking at her bridal hour 
The baſhful virgin comes. Yon maze 
Encircling, mid the choral dance, 
As antient uſage bids, advance, 
And in thy hand a flaming pine, 
O mother, brandiſh. God of wine, 
Thy ſhouting voraries hither bring, 
As if in Ilion thou hadſt found 
Old Priam ſtill a happy king. 
Range that holy groupe around 


O Phcebus, 
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O Phcebus, in thy laureat mead, 
Thy temple, ſhall the victim bleed. 
Let Hymen, Hymen, Hymen, ſound. 
My Mother, for the dance prepare, 
Vault nimbly, and our revels ſhare. 
At Hymen's ſhrine, my friends, prolong 
Your vows, awake th' exſtatic ſong ; 
In honor of my bridal day, 
Chanr, Phrygian nymphs, the choral lay, 
And celebrate the chief whom fate 
Ordains to be Caſſandra's mate. 


CHORUS, 
Wilt thou not ſlop the Princeſs, left ſhe ruſh 
Wirh frantic ſtep amid the Grecian hoſt ? 


HECUB A. 

O Vulcan, wont to light the bridal rorch, 
Now dolt thou brandiſh an accurſed flame; 
My foul foreſaw not this. Alas, my Daughter, 
I little thought, that midſt the din of arms, 
Or while we crouch beneath the Argive ſpear, 
Thou could'ſt have celebrated ſuch eſpouſals. 
Give me the torch, for while with frantic fpced 
Thou ruſheſt on, it trembles in thy hand. 
Nor yet have thy afflictions, O my Daughter, 
Brought back thy wandering reaſon, thou remain'ſt 
Dijorder'd as before. Ye Trojan Dames, 
Remove yon blazing pines, and in the ſtead 
Of theſe her bridal ſongs let tears exprelz 
The anguiſh of your ſouls. | 


CASSANDRA. 

GC Mother, place 
A laureat wreath on my victorious brow, 
Exulting lead me to the Monarch! bed, 
And il for thee too flowly | advance; 
Drag me along by force: for 1 ain now 
No more the ſpouſe of Phœbus; but that king 
Of Greece, fam'd Agamemnon, ſhall in me 


F 2 Take 
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Take to his arms a bride more inauſpicious 

Than even Helen's ſelf : him will I ſmite, 

And lay his palace waſte, in great revenge 

For my flain Sire and Brothers. But I ceafe 
Theſe menaces, and ſpeak not of the axe 

Which ſhall ſmite me and others, or the conflict 
My wedlock ſhall produce, whence by the hands 
Of her own ſon a Mother ſhall be lain, 

And th' overthrow of Atreus' guilty houſe. 

This city will 1 prove to have been happier 

Than the victorious Greeks (for though the Gods 
Inſpire, I curb the tranſports of my ſoul), 

Who for one fingle woman, to regain 

The beauteous Helen only, waſted lives 
Unnumber'd. Their wiſe leader, in the cauſe 

Of thoſe he hated, flew whom moſt he lov'd; 

He to his Brother yielded up his Daughter, 

Joy of his houſe, for that vile woman's ſake, 
Who with her own conſent, and not by force, 
Was borne away. But at Scamander's banks 
When they arrived, they died, though not by exile 
Torn from their country, or their native towers: 
But them who in embattled fields were lain, 
Their children ſaw not, nor in decent ſhroud 
Were they enwrapp'd by their lov'd conſorts' hands, 
Bur lie deſerted on a foreign coaſt : 

Their ſorrows allo who remain'd at home 

Are ſimilar; in widowhood forlorn 

Some die; and others, of their own brave ſons 
Depriv'd, breed up the children of a ſtranger ; 
Nor at their {lighted tombs in blood pour'd forth 
To drench the thirſty ground. Their hoſt deſerves 
Praiſes like theſe. ?Tis better not to ſpeak 

Of what is infamous, nor ſhall my Muſe 

Record the ſhameful tale. Bur, firſt and greateſt 
Of glories, in their country's cauſe expir'd 

The Trojans; the remains of thoſe who fell 


In 
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In battle, by their friends borne home, obtain'd 
Sepulchral 123. in their native ſoil, 

That duteous office kindred hands perform d: 

But every Phrygian who eſcap'd the ſword 

Still with his wife and children did reſide, 

Joy to the Greeks unknown. Now hear the fate 
Of Hector, him whom thou bewail'ſt, eſteem'd 
The braveſt of our heroes, he was ſlain 

By the vindictive fury of the Greeks 

Landing on llion's coalt ; had they remain'd 

At home, his valor ne'er had been diſplay'd. 

But Paris wedc'ed Helen, child of Jove, 

In her poſſeſſing an illuſtrious bride. 

It is the wiſe man's duty to avoid 

Perilous war, But when the dye is caſt, 

He who undaunted meets the fatal ſtroke, 

Adds to his native city fair renown 

Bur the laſt moments of a coward ſhame 

The land which gave him birth. Forbear to weep, \ 
My Mother, for thy ruin'd country's fate; 

Weep not becauſe thou ſee'ſt thy Daughter borne 
To Agamemnon's bed, for by theſe ſpouſals 

Our moſt inveterate foes ſhall deſtroy. 


CHORU $. 

How ſweetly midſt the ſorrows of thy houſe 
Thou ſmil'ſt! ere long perchance wilt thou afford 
A melancholy inſtance that thy ſtrains 
Are void of truth. 


TALTHYBIUS. 
Had not Apollo fir'd 
Een to diſtraction thy perverted ſoul, 
Thou on my honor'd leader, ere he quit 
The ſhores of Illion, ſhould'ſt not unaveng'd 
Pour forth theſe omens. But, alas! the great, 
And they who in th' opinion of mankind 
Are wiſe, in no reſpect excell the vulgar. 
For the dread chicftain of the Grecian hoſt, 
1 The 
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The fon of Atreus, loves with boundleſs paſſion 
This damſel frantic as the Menades. 

Mytelt am poor, yet would not I accept 

Her for a wiſe. Since thou haſt loſt thy reaſon, 
I to the winds conſign thy bitter taunts 

*Gainſt Argos, with the praiſes thou beſtow'ſt 
On Troy. Thou bride of Agamemnon, come, 
Follow me to the fleet, But when Ulyſſes 
Would bear you hence, O Hecuba, obey 

The ſummons, you are deitin'd to attend 


A [4] Queen call d virtuous by all thole who come 
1o Ilion. 


CASSANDR A, 
Arrogant, deteſted ſlave! 

All heralds are like thee, the public ſcorn, 
Crouching with abject deference to ſome king 
Or city. Say'lt thou, “ to Ulyffes' houſe 
« My Mother ſhall be borne??? Of what account 
Were then the oracles Apollo gave 
Utter'd by me his prieſteſs, which declare, 
« She here ſhall die?“ | ſpare the ſhameful tale, 
He knows nor, the unhappy Ithacus, 
What evils yet await him, in the tears 
Of me and every captive Phrygian maid, 
While he exults, and deems our miſery gain. 
Ten more long years elaps'd beyond the term 
Spent in behieging Ion, he alone 
Shall reach his country; witneſs thou who dwell'ſt 
Mid'ſt ocean's ſtraits tempeſtuous, dire Charibdis, 
Ye mountains where on human victims feaſts 
he Cyclops, with Ligurian Circe's iſle, 
Whoſe wand transforms to ſwine, the billowy deep 
Cover'd with ſhipwrecks, the bewitching Lotus, 
The facred Oxen of the Sun, whole fleſh _ 
Deſtin'd to uiter a tremendous voice 
Tie banquet ſhall embitter: he at length, 


[4] Penelope. 
In 
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In a few words his hiſtory to compriſe, 

Alive muſt travel to the ſhades beneath, 

And hardly ſcaping from a watery grave 

In his own bouſe find evils numberleſs. 

But why do I recount Ulyſſes” toils ? 

Lead on, that I the ſooner in the realms 

Of Pluto, with that Bridegroum may conſummate 
My nuptials. Ruthleſs miſcreant as thou art, 
Thou in the tomb ignobly ſhalt be plung'd 

At midnight; nor ſhall the auſpicious beams 
Of day illumine thy funercal rites, 

O leader of the Grecian hoſt, who deem'ſt 
That thou a mighty conqueſt haſt atchiev'd. 
Near to my Lord's remains, and in that vale, 
Where down a precipice the torrent foams, 
My corlſe ſhall to the hungry wolves be thrown, 
The corſe of Phœbus' prieſteſs. O ye wreaths 
Of him whom beſt of all the Gods I lov'd, 
Adieu, ye ſymbols of my holy office, 

[ leave thoſe feaſts the ſcenes of paſt delight, 
Torn from my brows avaunt, for I retain 

My chaſtity unſullied till; the winds 

To thee ſhall waft them, O prophetic King. 
Where is your general's bark, which I am doom'd 
T' aſcend? the riſing breezes ſhall unfurl 
Your fails this inſtant; for in me ye bear 

One of the three Eumenides from I Troy. 
Farewell, niy Mother, weep not for my fate, 
O my dear Country, my heroic Brothers, 
And aged Father, in the realms beneath, 

Ere long ſhall ye receive me: but victorious 
Will I deſcend among the mighty dead, 

When I have laid th' accurſed manſions waſte 
Of our deſtroyers, Atreus' impious ſons. 


Exeunt Cafſandra and Talthybius. 


CHORU $. 
Attendants of the aged Hecuba, 


Behold ye not your Miſtreſs, how ſhe falls 
F 4 Upon 
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Upon the pavement ſpeechleſs ? why negle& 
To prop her ſinking fra me? Ye flothful nymphs, 
Raiſe up this woman, whom a weight of years 
Bows to the duſt. 


HECUBA. 

Away, and ov this ſpot 
Allow me, courteous damſels, to remain: 
No longer welcome as in happier days 
Are your kind offices; this humble poſture, 
This fall beſt ſuits my preſent lowly ſtate, 
Beſt ſuits what I already have endur'd 
And ſtill am doom'd to ſuffer. O ye Gods, 
In you I call upon no firm allies, 
Yet ſure *tis decent to invoke the Gods 
When we by adverſe fortune are oppreſt. 
Firſt, therefore, all the bleſſings I enjoy'd 
Would I recount, hence ſhall my woes demand 
The greater pity. Born to regal ſtate, 
Ana with a mighty King in wedlock join'd, 
A race of valiant ſons did I produce; 
I ſpeak not of their number, but the nobleſt 
Among the Phrygian youths, ſuch as no Trojan, 
Nor Grecian, nor Barbarian dame could boaſt : 
Them ſaw 1 fall beneath the hoſtile ſpear, 
And at their tomb theſe treſſes cut: their Sire, 
'The venerable Priam, I bewail'd not, 
From being told of his calamitous fate 
By others, but theſe eyes beheld him lain, 
 Feen at the altar of Herczan Jove, 
And Ilion taken. I thoſe blooming maids 
Have alſo loſt, whom with maternal love 
I nurtur'd for ſome noble huſband's bed; 
They from theſe arms are torn: nor can I hope 
Or to be ſcen by them, or e'er to ſee 
My children more. But laſt of all, to crown 
My woes, an aged flave, ſhall I be borne 
To Greece; and in ſuch taſks will they employ me 


As 
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As are moſt grievous in the wane of life 
Me, who am Hector's mother, at the door 
Station'd to keep the keys, or knead the bread, 
And on the pavement ſtretch my wither'd limbs, 
Which erſt repos'd upon a regal couch, * 
And in ſuch tatter'd veſtments, as bely 
My former rank, enwrap my waſted frame. 
Wretch that I am, who, thro' one woman's nuptials, 
Have borne, and am hereafter doom'd to bear, 
Such dreadful ills. O my unhappy Daughter, 
Caſſandra, whom the Gods have render'd frantic, 
With what ſad omens hath thy virgin zone 
Been loos'd! and where, Polyxena, art tho, 
O virgia molt unfortunate ? but none 
Of all my numerous progeny, or male 
Or female, comes to aid their wretched Mother. 
Why, therefore, would ye lift me up? what room 
Is there tor hope ? me who with tender foot 
Pac'd through the ſtreets of Troy, but now a ſlave, 
Drag from the palace to the ruſhy mat 
And ſtony pillow, that where'er I fall 
There may I die, through many many tears 
F.xhauſted. Of the proiperous and the great 
Pronounce none happy till the hour of death, 
CHORU $, 
ODE. 
I, 
Prepare, O Muſe, prepare a ſong 
Expreſſive of the fall of Troy, 
The ſympathetic dirge prolong, 
And banith every note of joy. 
I with loud voice of Ilion's fate will ſpeak, 
Sing how the foe our rainparts ſtorm'd 
Through the machine their treachery form'd, 
The vehicle of many a daring Greek, 
Who burſt like thunder trom that wooden ſteed, 
With gorgeous trappings grac'd, in mimic ſtate, _ 
Concealing armed bands, which paſs'd the Scæan gate, 
They whom ſuch ſemblance could miſlead, 


The 
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The unſuſpecting croud, 

As on Troy's citadel they ſtood, 

Exclaim'd; ** Henceforth our toils ſhall ceaſe, 
« Come on, and to Minerva's fane convey 

“ This holy image, pledge of peace.” 
What veteran paus'd? what youth but led the way ? 
Enlivening ſongs breath'd round in notes ſo ſweet, 

That gladly they receiv'd the peſtilential cheat. 


Il. 
Then did all Phrygia's race combine 
Through their devoted gates to bear, 
Enclos'd in the ſtupendous pine 
The fraud of Greece, that latent ſnare, 
To glut Minerva with Dardanian blood, 
To pacify th* immortal Maid, 
They the huge maſs with ropes convey'd : 
Thus the tall bark, into the briny flood 
Too ponderous to be borne, is roll'd along: 
Till they had lodg'd it in th' ill-omen'd fane 
Of Her to whom we owe our ruin'd country's bane. 
After their toil and feſtive ſong, 
The cloud-wrapp'd Evening ſpread 
Her veil o'er each devoted head, 
Shrill Phrygian voices did reſound, 
And Libya's flutes accompanied the choir, 
While nymphs high vaulting from the ground, 
Mix'd their applauſes with the chorded lyre, 
And from each hearth the flames with radiance bright, 
While heedleſs warriors ſlept, diſpell'd the ſhadesof night. 


III. 
Then over the genial board, to her who reigns 
In woodland heights, Diana, child of Jove, 
I wak'd the choral ſtrains. 

Bur ſoon there flew a diſmal ſound 

Pergamus' wide ſtreets around: 

1he ſhrieking infant fondly ſtrove 
To graſp the border of a Mother's veſt, 


And with upliſted hands its little fears expreſs'd ; 
Mars 
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Mars from his [ 5] ambuſh by Minerva's aid 
Conſpicuous iſſu'd and the fray began, 
Thick gore adown our altars ran, 
And many a flaughter'd youth was laid 
A headleſs trunk on the disfigur'd bed, 
That Greece mightſhine with laureat wreaths array'd, 
By Troy while fruitleſs tears are ſhed. 


ANDROMACHE, HECUBA, CHORUS. 


CHORU S. 
Seeſt thou ? It is Andromache who comes, 
O Hecuba, drawn in a foreign car : 
Eager to cling to the maternal breaſt 
Cloſe follows her belov'd Aſtyanax, 
The ſon of Hector, 


HEC UB A. 
Whither art thou borne, 
O wretched woman, on a chariot plac'd 
Midſt Hector's brazen armor, and thoſe ſpoils 
From captive Phrygian chiefs in combat torn, 
With which Achilles' ſon from Ilion's ſiege 
Triumphant, will the Phthian temples grace? 


ANDROMACH E. 
Our G 3recian maſters drag me hence. 


HECUB A. 
Alas! 


ANDROMACH E. 
Why with your groans my anguiſh ſtrive t' aſtuage ? 
HECUB 4. 
Oh! 
AND ROM ACH E. 
« I by griefs am compals'd— 
[5] © This is ſpoken of the Wooden Horſe, whence the foe 
4“ illuͤing fourth, warred againit the Ir jaus in the very hea't of 
„their city. The expretiion of feng, als, is poctical, and ſig- 


4 nities the Greek ſoldiers, who, aided by the counieis of Mie 
„ nerya, tram'd thai ſtra agem. CAAMEZLLI. 


HEC UBA. 
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HECUB As 


Mighty Jove! 
ANMDROMACHE. 
And dread viciſſitudes of fate. 
HE C UBA. 
My children. | 
AN DROM ACER. 
We once were bleſt. 
H E C U B A. 
Now are thoſe proſperous days 
No more; and llion is no more. 
ANDROMACHE, 
Moſt wretched 
H E C UBA. 
My noble ſons. 


AN D ROMA CHE. 
Alas! 


H E C UB A. 
Alas my 


ANDRO MACH E. 


: Woes. 
HE CUBA. 
O piteous fortune —— 
ANDROMACHE, 
Of the city — 
HEC UBA. 
Wrapt 


In ſinoke. 


ANDROMACHE. 
Return, my Huſband, O return, 
HEC UBA. 
In clamorous accents thou in vok'ſt my ſon, 
Whom Pluto's realms detain, unhappy woman. 


AN DROMA CHE. 
Thy Conſort's tutelary power. 


HE CUBA. 
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HECUBA. 
And thou, 
Whoſe courage long withſtood the Grecian hoſt, 
Thou aged Father of our numerous race, 
Lead me, O Priam, to the ſhades beneath, 


ANDROMACH E. 
Preſumptuous are ſuch wiſhes. 


HECUBA. 


We endure 
Theſe grievous woes. 


CHORU $S. 
While ruin overwhelms 
Our city, for on ſorrows have been heap'd 
Freſh ſorrows, thro' the will of angry Heaven, 
Since in an evil hour thy 6] Son was ſnatch'd 
From Pluto, who, determin'd to avenge 
Thoſe execrable nuptials, with the ground 
Hath levell'd Pergamus' beleaguer'd towers. 
Near Pallas“ ſhrine the corſes of the ſlain 
Weltering in gore to vultures lie expos'd, 
And llion droops beneath the ſervile yoke. 
Thee, O my wretched country, I with tears 
Forſake: e'en now thou view'ſt the piteous end 
Of all thy woes, and my loy'd native houle. 


| HE CUBA. 
My children! O my deſolated city! 
Your Mother is bereft of every joy. 


CHORU $, 

What ſhrieks, what plaints reſound! what floods of tears 
Stream in our houſes! bur the dead forget 
T heir ſorrows, and for ever ceaſe to weep. 


HECUE A. 
To thoſe who ſuffer, what a ſweet relief 


[6] Paris; who, inſtead of being put to death in conſequence of 
Caſlandra's prophetic warnings, was ſent to Mount Ida, and there 


bred up among the ſhepherds. I have diſpoſed the enſuing ſpeeches 
according to Dr. Muſyrave's note. 
Do . 
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Do tears afford ! the ſympathetic Muſe 
Inſpires their plaints. 
AN DROMAC HRE. 
O Mother of that chief, 
Whoſe forceful javelin thinn'd the ranks of Greece, 
Illuſtrious Hector, ſee'ſt thou this? 


HECU B A. 

| I ſee 
The Gods delight in raiſing vp the low, 
And ruining the great. 


ANDROMACHE. | 

Hence with my ſon, 
A captive am I hurried ; noble birth 
Subject to theſe viciſſitudes now inks 
Into degrading flavery. 

HE C U BA. 

Uncontroll'd 
The power of fate: Caſſandra from theſe arms 
But now with brutal violence was toru! 


ANDROMACHE. 
A ſecond Ajax to thy daughter ſeems 
To have appear'd. Yet haſt thou other griefs. 


H E C UBA. | 
All bounds, all numbers they exceed; with ills 
Frcth ills as for preeminence contend. 


ANDROMACH E. 
_ Polyxena, thy Daughter, at the tomb 
Of Pelevs' ſon hath breath'd her laſt, a gift 
To the deceas'd. 


HECUBA. 
Wretch that I am, alas! 
Too clearly now I underſtand the riddle 
Which in obſcurer terms Talthybius utter'd. 


| ANDROMACHE. 
I ſaw her bleed, and lighting from this car 
| Cover'd 
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Cover'd her with the decent ſhroud, and wail'd 
O'er her remains. 


HECUB A, 
Alas! alas! my Child 
To bloody altars dragg'd by impious hands, 
Alas, alas, how baſely wert thou lain ! 


ANDROMACHE. 
Moſt dreadfully the periſh'd ; yet her lot 
Who periſh'd is more enviable than mine. 


HECUB A. 

Far different, O my Daughter, is the ſtate 
Of them who live, from them who breathe no more: 
For the deceas'd are nothing: but fair hope, 
While life remains, can never be extinct. 


AN DROMACHE. 

[7] Thou whom I deem a Mother, from thy womb 
Although I ſprung not, to my cheering words 
With patience liſten, they will yield delight 
To thy afflicted ſoul. is the ſame thing 
Ne'er to be born, or die; but better far 
To die, than to live wretched : for no ſorrow 
Affects th' unconſcious tenant of the grave. 

But he who once was happy, he who falls 
From Fortune's ſummit down the vale of woe, 
With an afflicted ſpirit wanders o'er 

The ſcenes of paſt delight. In the cold grave, 
Like one who never ſaw the bleſſed Sun, 
Polyxena remembers not her woes. 

But I who aim'd the dextrous ſhaft, and gain'd 
An ample portion of renown, have miſs'd 

The mark of happineſs. In Hector's houſe 

I acted as behoves each virtuous Dame. 


[7] The two firſt lines of this ſpeech are a tranſlation of 
O pwnre2, & Texzra, Kanmoror doyey Which is reftored from the 
Harleian and Florentine manuicrip!s by Dr. Mu'grave, it having 
been omitted by the preceding Editors: the Doctor's alteration of 
w into & is abſolutely neceſſary to be admitted, as Andromache was 
daughter to Hecuba by marriage only, and not by birth. 


7 Firſt, 


A captive, Neoptolemus reſolv'd 
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Firſt, whether fland'rons tongues aſſail or ſpare 
The Matron's chaſtity, an evil name; 

Her who remains not at her home, purſues : 
Such vain defires I therefore quell'd, I ſtaid 

In my own chamber, a domeſtic life 

Prefering, and forbore to introduce 

Vain ſentimental language, ſuch as gains 
Toooft' the ear of woman: 'twas enough 

For me to yield obedience to the voice 

Of Virtue, that beſt Monitor. My lord 

With placid aſpect and a filent tongue 

I ſtill receiv'd, for I that province knew 

In which I ought to rule, and when to yield 
Submiſſion to a huſband's will. The fame 
This conduct gain'd me, reach'd the Grecian camp, 
And prov'd my ruin : for when I became 


To take me to his bed, and in the houſe 
Of murderers I to ſlavery am conſign'd. 
If ſhaking off my Hector's lov'd remembrance 
To this new Huſband I my foul incline, 
I ſhall appear perfidious to the dead ; 
Or, if I hate Achilles' fon, become 
Obnoxious to my lords; tho' ſome aſſert 
That one ſhort night can reconcile th' averſion 
Of any woman to the nuprial couch ; 
I ſcorn that widow, reft of her firſt lord, 
Who liſtens to the voice of love, and weds 
Another. From her comrade torn, the mare 
Suſtains the yoke reluctant, tho? a brute 
Dumb and irrational, by nature form'd 
Subordinate to man: but I in thee 
Poſſeſs'd a huſband, O my deareſt Hector, 
In wiſdom, fortune, and illuſtrious birth, 
For me ſufficient, great in martial deeds : 
A ſpotleſs virgin-bride, me from the houſe 
Of my great father, didſt thou firſt receive; 

| | Bus 
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Put thou art lain, and I to Greece muſt ſail 
A captive, and endure the ſervile yoke ! 

Is not the death of that Polyxena, 

Whom thou, O Hecuba, bewail'ſt, an ill 
More tolerable than thoſe which I endure ? 
For Hope, who viſits every wretch beſide, 
To me ne'er comes; to me no promis'd joys 
Afford a flattering proſpect to deceive 

This anxious bolom; for *tis ſweet to think 
E'en of ideal bliſs. 


CHORUS, 
Thou art involv'd 

In the ſame ſufferings, and in plaintive notes 
Bewailing thy calamity, inform'ſt me 

What treatment to expect. 

HE OG UE A. 
I ne'er did mount 

A ſhip, yet I from pictures and report 

Theſe matters know: amidit a moderate ſtorm, 
Such as they hope to weather out, the ſailors 
To fave themſelves, exert a chearful toil ; 
This to the rudder, to the ſhatter'd ſails 
That goes, a third laborious at the pump 
Draws off the riſing waters; but if vanquiſh'd 
By the tempeſtuous ocean's rage, they yield 
To fortune, and conſigning to the waves 
Their veſſel, are at random driven along. 
Thus I am mute beneath unnumber'd woes, 
Nor can this tongue expatiate, for the Gods 
Such torrents pour as drown my tecble voice? 
But, O my daughter, ceaſe to name the fate 
Of Hector, for thy tears him cannot ſave. 
Pay due attention to thy preſeut lord, 
With amorous glances aud a fond compliance 
Receiving him ; a& thus, and thou wilt cheer 
Our friends, and this my grandſon educate 


A bulwark to fallen Ilion, that his race 
Vor. III. G 
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The city may rebuild, and dwell in Troy. 
But a freſh topic of diſcourſe enſues. 
What ſervant of the Greeks do I behold 


Again draw near, t' announce ſome new deſign? 


TALTHYBIUS, ANDROMACHTE, 
HECUBA, CHORUS. 


TALTHYBIU Ss, 

O thou who erſt wert Hector's wife, that braveſt 
Of Phrygians, hate me not; for with reluctance 
Will I the general ſentence of the Grecks 
And Pelops' progeny, announce. 


AN DROMAC HRE. 
What means 
This evil prelude? 
TALTHVYBIVUsãS. 
is decreed thy Son 
How ſhall I ſpeak it ? 
ANDROMACH E. 


To a ſeparate lord 
Shall be conſign'd! 


TALTHYBTY:2, 
None of the Grecian chicſs 
5hall ever o'er Aſtyanax bear rule. 


ANDROMACH E, 


Muſt I leave here, him who alone remains 
Ot all that erſt was dear to me in Troy? 
TALTHYBIUS. 


Alas! I know not in what terms t' expreſs 
The miſeries that await thee? 


ANDROMACHYE. _ 
| [ commend 
Such modeſty, provided thou canſt ſpeak 
Aught to afford me comfort. 
TALTHYBIUS. 
They reſolve 
To flay thy ſon; thou hear'ſt my diſmal errand. 


A N D RO 
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 __ANDROMACH B. 
Ah me! thou haſt unfolded to theſe ears 
An evil, greater than my menac'd ſpouſals. 


| TALTHYBIUS. 
By his harangues to the aſſembled Greeks, 
Ulyſſes hath prevail'd. 
ANDROMACH Es, 
Alas! alas! 
Immoderate are the ſorrows I endure. 


TALTHYBIU S. 


Saying they ought not to train up the ſon 
Of that heroic fire. 


ANDROMACH EF» 
May he obtain 
O'er his own children triumphs great as theſe ! 


TALTHYBIUS, 

He from the towers of Ilion muſt be thrown: 
But I entreat thee, and thou hence ſhall ſeem 
More prudent, ſtrive not to withold thy ſon, 
Bur bear thy woes with firmneſs; nor, tho' weak, 
Deem thyſelf ſtrong; for thou haſt no ſupport, 
And therefore muſt conlider that thy city 
Is overthrown, thy huſband is no more, 

Thou art reduc'd to ſervitude ; and we 

Are ſtrong enough to combat with one woman: 
O therefore brave not this unequal ſtrife, 
Stoop not to aught that's baſe, nor yet revile, 
Nor idly ſcatter curſes on thy foes; 

For if thou utter aught that may provoke 
The anger of the hoſt, thy ſon will bleed 
Unburied and unwept: but if thou bear 
With ſilence and compoſure thy misfortunes, 
Funereal honours ſhall adorn his grave, 

And Greece to thee her lenity extend, 


ANDROMACH R. 
Thee, O my deareſt ſon, thy foes will ſlay ; 
Soon art thou doom'd to leave thy wretched macher. 


G 2 | What 
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W hat ſaves the lives of others, the renown 

Of an illuftrious fire, to thee will prove 

The cauſe of death: by this paternal fame 

Art thou attended in an evil hour. 

To me how lackleſs prov'd the genial bed, 

And thoſe eſpouſals, that to Hector's houſe 
Firſt bronght me, when I truſted I ſhould bear 
A ſon, no victim to the ruthleſs Greeks, 

But an illuſtrious Aſiatic king. 

Weep'ſt thou, my ſon? doſt thou perceive thy woes ? 
Why cling to me with timid hands ? why ſeize 
My garment? thus beneath it's mother's wings 
The callow bird is ſnelter'd. From the tomb, 
No Hector brandiſhing his maſſive ſpear 

Ruſhes to ſave thee; no intrepid kinſman 

Of thy departed father, nor the might 

Of Phrygian hoſts is here: but from aloof 
Borne headlong by a miſerable leap, 

Shalt thou pour forth thy lateſt gaſp of life 
Unpitied. Tender burden in the arms 

Of thy fond mother! what ambroſial odors 
Breath'd from thy lips? I ſwath'd thee to my breaſt 
In vain, I toil'd in vain, and wore away 

My ſtrength with fruitleſs labors. Yet embrace 
Thy mother once again; around my neck 
Entwine thy arms, and give one parting kiſs. 


Le Greeks, who ſtndiouſly invent new modes 


Of unexampled cruelty, why flay 

This guiltleſs infant? Helen, O thou daughter 

Of 8] Tyndarus, never didſt thou ſpring from Jove, 
But 


[8] Barnes's note on this paſſage, informing us that Helen's Fa- 
ther Tyndarus, was the fourth in a lineal deſcent from Lacedzmon, 
ſon of Jupiter, appears to have a tendency to miflead the reader. 
\What Andromache here lays of Helen, being only the language 
of indignation, with as little intention of queſtioning her pedigree, 
as Patroclus in Homer, has of depriving his friend Achilles of both 
his parents, when he ſays 

N7>es;* b age 004 ye Irn m i ans, 
Orot Omis nr ne! YAGUKY d. TE irt da dc, 
Ilergat r naiba Toh Il. L. 16. v. 33. 
Nor 
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But I pronounce thee born of many Sires, 

An evil Genius, Envy, Slaughter, Death, 
And every evil that from Earth receives 
Itsnouriſhment ; nor dare I to aſſert 

That Jove himſelf begot a peſt like thee, 

Fatal to Greece and each Barbarian chief. 
Perdition overtake thee ! for thoſe eyes 

By their ſeducing glances have o'erthrown 

The Phrygian empire. Bear this child away, 
And caſt him from the turrets if ye liſt, 

Then banquet on his quivering fleſh : the Gods 
Crdain that I ſhall periſh : nor from him 

Can I repell the ſtroke of death. Conceal 
This wretched form from public view, and plunge me 
In the ſhip's hold; for I have loſt my ſon, 
ouch the bleſt prelude to my nuptial ritc. 


CHORUS. 
Thy myriads, hapleſs Ilion, did expire 
In combat for one woman, to maintain 
Paris' accurs'd eſpouſals. 


[9] ANDROMACH E. 
Ceaſe, my child, 
Fondly 


Nor ever amorous Hero caus'd thy birth, 
Nor ever tender Goddeſs brought thee forth. 
Some rugged rocks? hard entrails gave thee form, 
And raging ſeas produc'd thee in 4 ſtorm. Pork. 
or Vi gil's Dido, when ſhe ſays to Eucas, 
Nec tibi diva parens, generis nec Dardanus auctor, 
Perfide: fed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucaſus, Hyrcanæque admorunt ubera tigres. 
Zn. L. 4. v. 366. 
Falſe as thou art, and more than falſe, forſworn; 
Not ſprung from noble blood, nor Goddels-born, 
But hewn om harden'd entrails of a rock, 
And rough Hyrcanian rygers gave the ſuck. Dx vox. 
In La Cerda's note on the latter of theſe paſſages, the reader will 
find near twenty ſimilar inſtances, collected from a variety of Greck 
and Latin writers, not only in verſe but proſe. 
[9] From the whole tenor ot this ſpeech, and more particularly 
terms zngvxever and vii; ywwwanz, I am ftrongly mducri to 
G 3 conclude 
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Fondly to liſp thy wretched Mother's name, 
Aſcend the height of thy paternal towers, 


Whence 'tis by Greece decreed thy parting breath 


Shall iſſue. Take him hence. Aloud proclaim 
This deed ye mercileſs : that wretch alone | 
Who never knew the bluſh of virtuous ſhame, 
Your ſentence can applaud. | 
Exeunt Andromache and Talthybius. 
HE c UBA. 

O child, thou ſon 
Of my unhappy Hector, from thy Mother 
And me thou unexpectedly art torn. 
What can I do, what help afford? for thee 
I ſmite this head, this miſerable breaſt ; 
Thus far my power extends. Alas, thou city, 
And, O my grandlon ! is there yet a curſe 


Beyond what we have felt? remains there aught 


Jo ſave us from the yawning gulph of ruin? 
CHORU 5s. 
ODE. 
= I 
In Salamis' profound retreat 
Fam'd for the luſcious treaſures of the bee, 
High rais'd above th' encircling ſea 
Thou, Telamon, didſt fix thy regal ſeat ; 
Near to [ 10] thoſe ſacred hills, where ſpread 
The olive firſt its fragrant ſprays, 

10 
conciude that Aldus, Barnes, &c. have judged right in aſcribing it 
to Andromache, who on leaving the ſtage ends with addteſſing her- 
ſelf to Talthybius. It appears however by Dr. Muſgrave's notes 
and his Latin verſion, that both Mr. Tyrwhitt and himſelf are of à 
different opinion, and put theſe lines into the mouth of Talthybius, 
but I obſerve, that in order to effect ſuch change of ſpeakers with 
any apparent propriety, they propoſe altering vaclga; into nutl:on;, 
without citing any authority for ſo doing: Corriguntur antiquæ edi- 
tiones ab eruditis hominibus, que tamen interdum nihil emenda- 
ti nis indigent, is a paſſage in the Adverſaria of Turnebus which very 
irequently occurs to me. 
ic] The hill upon which the citadel of Athens was afterwards 
erected, 15 the place where the olive firſt made its appearance, on 

oy | Mincrva's 
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To form a garland for Minerva's head, 
And the Athenian ſplendor raiſe ; 
With the fam'd archer, with Alcmena's ſon 
Thou cam'ſt exulting with vindictive joy; 
By your confederate arms was llion won, 
When fromthy Greece thou cam'ſt our city to deſtroy. 


. 
Repining for the promis'd ſteeds, 
From Greece Alcides led a choſen band, 
With hoſtile prows th* indented ſtrand | 
He reach'd, and anchor'd near fair Simois' meads ; 
Selected from each ſhip, he led 
Thoſe who with dextrous hand could wing 
Th' unerring ſhaft, till laughter reach'd thy head, 
Laomedon, thou perjur'd king : 
Thoſe battlements which Phœbus' ſelf did rear 
The victor waſted with devouring flame; 
Twice o'er Troy's walls hath wav'd the hoſtile ſpear, 
Twice have inſulting ſhouts announc'd Dardania's ſhame. 
1 
Thou bear'ſt the ſparkling wine in vain 
With ſtep effeminate, O[ 11] Phrygian boy, 
Erewhile didſt thou approach with joy 


Minerva's ſtriking the ground with her ſpear in her conteſt with 
Neptune, which of them ſhould give their name to Cecropia, which 
was afterwards called Athens, in honor of the Goddeſs, from AS, 
the Greek for Minerva. The itland ot Salamis is fituated in the Sa- 
ronian bay, or gulph of Agina, not far diſtant from the coaſt of 
Athens, and was reduced into ſubjection by that ſtate before the days 
of Euripides. Strabo and Euſtathius ſay, that when the Athentans 
and Megarians were contending for Salamis, Piſiſtratus or Solon 
quoted the two following lines trom Homer, to prove that the ifland 
belonged to the Athenians : 

Alg © tx Eanaumd al Junaiding vc, 

Erna N ayay w Abryouuy rails Panay ſci, H. I. 2. v. $55 
Many crincs ſuppoſe the ſecond of tbete lines to have been forged 
on that occaſion. But Ariſtotle, in his Rhetoric, calls the abure 
paſſage of Homer © a clear teſtimony, of which the Athenians availed 
themlelves,“ without inſinuating the leaſt doubt of its authenticity. 


[:1] Ganymede, 
684 Ta 
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Fondly to liſp thy wretched Mother's name, 
Aſcend the height of thy paternal towers, 
Whence 'tis by Greece decreed thy parting breath 
Shall iſſue. Take him hence. Aloud proclaim 
This deed ye mercileſs : that wretch alone | 
Who never knew the bluſh of virtuous ſhame, 
Your ſentence can applaud. | 
Exeunt Andromache and Talthybius. 
HE CUBA. 
O child, thou ſon 
Of my unhappy Hector, from thy Mother 
And me thou unexpectedly art torn. 
What can I do, what help afford? for thee 
I finite this head, this miſcrable breaſt ; 
Thus far my power extends. Alas, thou city, 
And, O my grandlon ! is there yet a curſe | 
Beyond what we have felt? remains there aught 
To ſave us from the yawning gulph of ruin? 
CHORUS. 
ODE. 
IG 3H 
In Salamis' profound retreat 
Fam'd for the luſcious treaſures of the bee, 
_ High rais'd above th' encircling fea 
Thou, Telamon, didſt fix thy regal feat ; 
Near to [ 10] thoſe ſacred hills, where ſpread 
The olive firſt its fragrant ſprays, 
| 'To 
conciude that Aldus, Barnes, &c. have judged right in aſcribing it 
to Andromache, who on leaving the ſtage ends with addreſſing her- 
ſelf to Talthybius: It appears however by Dr. Muſgrave's notes 
and his Latin verſion, that both Mr. Tyrwhitt and himſelf are of a 
different opinion, and put theſe lines intothe mouth of Talthybius, 
but I obſerve, that in order to effect ſuch change of ipeakers with 
any apparent propriety, they propoſe altering vga, into nutlex;, 
without citing any authority for ſo doing: Corriguntur antiquæ edi 
tiones ab eruditis hominibus, que tamen interdum nihil emenda- 


ti nis indigent, is a paſſage in the Adverſaria of Turnebus which very 

trequently occurs to me. 

ic] The hill upon which the citadel of Athens was afterwards 

erected, is the place where the olive firſt made its appearance, on 
| | Mincrva's 
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To form a garland for Minerva's head, 
And the Athenian ſplendor raiſe: 
With the fam'd archer, with Alcmena's ſon 
Thou cam'ſt exulting with vindictive joy; 
By your confederate arms was llion won, 
When from thy Greece thou cam'ſt our city to deſtroy. 


I. . 
Repining for the promis'd ſteeds, 
From Greece Alcides led a choſen band, 
With hoſtile prows th indented ſtrand 
He reach'd, and anchor'd near fair Simois' meads ; 
Selected from each ſhip, he led 
Thoſe who with dextrous hand could wing 
Th' unerring ſhafr, till laughter reach'd thy head, 
Laomedon, thou perjur'd king: ; 
Thoſe battlements which Phaebus” ſelf did rear 
The victor waſted with devouring flame; 
Twice o'er Troy's walls hath wav'd the hoſtile ſpear, 
Twice have inſulting ſhouts announc'd Dardania's ſhame. 
| SER + 
Thou bear'ſt the ſparkling wine in vain 
With ſtep effeminate, O[ 11] Phrygian boy, 
Erewhile didſt thou approach with joy 


Minerva's ſtriking the ground with her ſpear in her conteſt with 
Neptune, which of them ſhould give their name to Cecropia, which 
was afterwards called Athens, in honor of the Goddeſs, from AS», 
the Greek for Minerva. The itland of Salamis is ſituvated in the Sa— 
ronian bay, or gulph of Agina, not far diſtant from the coaſt of 
Athens, and was reduced into ſubjection by that ſtate before the days 
of Euripides. Strabo and Euſtathius ſay, that when the Athenians 
and Megarians were contending for Salamis, Piſiſtratus or Solon 
quoted the two following lines trom Homer, to prove that the ifland 
belonged to the Athenians : 

Aic; © tn Eanuuumd uſt Jun aiding v3, 

Ernos N ayey w AB ile Panay ſts. H. I. 2. v. 567 
Many crincs ſuppoſe the ſecond of bete lines to have been forged 
on that occaſion, But Ariſtatle, in his Rhetoric, calls the abore 
paſſage of Homer a clear teſtimony, of which the Athenians availed 
themlelves,“ without inſinuating the leaſt doubt of its authenticity. 


[+1] Ganymede, 
G 4 Ta 
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To fill the goblet of imperial Jove; 
For now thy Troy lies levell'd with the plain, 
And its thick ſmoke aſcends the realms above, 
On th' echoing coaſt our plaints we vent, 
As feather'd ſongſters o'er their young bewail, 
A child or huſband theſe lament, 
And thoſe behold their captive Mothers fail : 
The founts where thou didſt bathe, th' athletic ſports, 
Are now no more, Each blooming grace 
Sucds charms unheeded o'er thy placid face, 
And thou frequent'ſt Heaven's ſplendid courts, 
Triumphant Greece bath levell'd in the duſt 
The throne where Priam rul'd the virtuous andthe juſt, 


II. 2. 

With happier auſpices, O Love, 
Erſt didſt thou hover o'er this fruicful plain, 

Hence caught the Gods thy thrilling pain; 
By thee embelliſh'd, Troy's reſplendent towers 
Rear'd their proud ſummits bleſt by thundering Jove, 
For our allies were the celeſtial powers, 

But I no longer will betray 
Heaven's ruler to reproach and biting ſhame. 

The white-wing'd Morn, bleſt ſource of day, 
Who chears the nations with her kindling flame, 
Beheld theſe walls demoliſh'd, and th' abode 

Of that dear [12] Prince who ſhar d her bed 
In fragments o'er the waſted champain ſpread : 

While ſwift along the ſtarry road, 
Her golden car his country's guardian bore: 
Falſe was each amorous God, and llion is no more, 


MENELAUS, HECUBA, CHORUS. 


Hul, O ye ſolar beams, who on this day, 
When I my conſort Helen ſhall regain 


' Your radiance ſhed, For I am he who long 


Eudur'd the toils of battle, Menelaus, 
Attended by the Grecian hoſt, To Troy, 


[12] Titzo..us, 


Not 
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Not in a woman's cauſe, as many deem, 

I came, but came to puniſh him who broke 
The laws of hoſpitality, and raviſh'd 

My Conſort from my palace. He hath ſuffer'd 
As he deſerv'd, ſuch was the will of Heaven, 
He and his country by the ſpear of Greece 
Have been deſtroy'd. But 1 am come to bear 
That Spartan Dame away, whom with regret 

I term my Conſort, though ſhe once was mine. 
But ſhe beneath theſe tents is with the reſt 

Of Phrygia's captives number'd : for the troops 
W hoſe arms redeem'd her, have to me confign'd 
That I might either take away, or ſpare 

Her life, and waft her to the Argive coaſt. 

I am reſolv'd that Helen ſhall not bleed 

In Troy, but o'er the foaming waves to Greece 
Will 1 convey her, and to them whoſe friends 
Before yon walls were flain, furrender up 

To periſh by their vengeance. But with ſpeed 
Enter the tent, thence by that hair defil'd 

With murder, O my followers, drag her forth, 
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And hither bring: for when a proſperous breeze 


Ariſes, her will I tro Greece convey. 
HEGCUBA, 


O thou who mov'ſt the world, and in this earth 


Haſt fix'd thy ſtation, whoſoe'er thou art, 
Impervious to our reaſon, whether thou, 
O jove, art dread Neceſſity which rules 
All Nature, or that Soul which animates 
The breaſts of mortals, thee do I adore, 
For in a ſilent path thou tread'ſt and guid'ſt 
With jultice the affairs of man. 


MENELAU 8. 
What means 
This innovation in the ſolemn prayer 


You to the Gods addreſs? 


HECUB A, 
I thall applaud 


The 
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The ſtroke, O Menelaus, if thou ſlay 

Thy wife; but ſoon as thou behold'ſt her, fly, 
Leſt ſhe with love enſnare thee. For the eyes 
Of men ſhe captivates, o'erturns whole cities, 
And fires the roofs of lofty palaces, 

She is poſſeſs'd of ſuch reſiſtleſs charms ; 

Both I and thou and thouſands to their coſt, 
Alas! are ſenſible how great her power. 


HELEN, MENELAUS, HECUBA, CHORUS, 


HELEN. 

O Menelaus, this is ſure a prelude 
To greater horrors, For with brutal hands 
I by your ſervants from theſe tents am dragg'd ? 
Too well I know you hate me, yet would learn, 
How you and Greece have of my liſe diſpos'd. 

MEN E IL AP $. 

Thou by the utmoſt rigor of the laws 
Haſt not been ſentenc'd; but the hoſt, to me 
Whom thou haſt wrong ' d, conſign thee to be ſlain, 


HE IL EN. 
May not I anſwer to theſe harſh reſolves, 
That if I bleed, unjuſtly ſhall T bleed? 


MENELAUS. 
I came not hither to debate, but flay thee? 


HECUB A, 

Hear her, nor let her die, O Menelaus, 
Without this privilege. Me too allow 
To make reply to her defence ; for nought 
Of the foul deeds, which ſhe in Troy committed 
Yet know'ſt thou: if united, the whole tale 
Muſt force thee to deſtroy her, and preclude 
All means of her eſcaping. 


ME NE LAS. 


An indulgence 
Like this ſuppoſes leiſure to attend; 


However, if the have a wiſh to ſpeak, 
5 She 
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She may: but be aſſured, that my compliance 
To your requeſt is owing, for ſuch fayor 
To her 1 would not grant. 
HELEN, 
Perhaps with me 

Whom you account a foe, you will not deign, 
Whether I ſeem to utter truth, or falſhood, 
To parly.— But to each malignant charge 
With which, O Hecuba, I know thou com'ſt 
Prepar'd againſt me, will I make reply, 
And to o'er-balance all that thou canſt urge 
Produce recriminations.—Firſt, ſhe bore 
Paris, the author of theſe miſchiefs, next 
Did aged Priam ruin Troy and me, 
When erſt that infant he forbore to ſlay, 
That baleful ſemblance of a flaming torch ? 
Hear what enſued ; by Paris were the claims 
Of the three rival Goddeſſes decided. 
The gift Minerva proffer'd; that commanding 
The Phrygians, he ſhould conquer Greece while Jung 
Promis'd, that he his empire ſhould extend 
From Aſia to remoteſt Europe's bounds, 
If he to her adjudg'd the golden prize; 
But Venus, who in rapturous terms extoll'd 
My charms, engag'd that as the great reward 
She would on him beſtow me; to her beauty 
If o'er each Goddeſs he the preference gave. 
Obſerve the ſequel ; Venus o'er Minerva 
And Juno gain'd the triumph; and my nuptials 
Thus far have been a benefit to Greece; 
Ye are not ſubject to barbarian lords, 
Cruſh'd by invaſion, or tyrrannic power. 
But I my ruin owe to what my country 
Hath found thus advantageous, for my charms 
To Paris fold, and branded with diſgrace, 
F'en for ſuch deeds as mcrited a wreath 
To crown theſe brows. But you may urge, that all 
J have alleg'd is of no real weight, | 

= oY Becauſe 
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Becauſe by ſtealth I from your palace fled. 
Accompanied by no mean Goddeſs, came 
That evil genius, ſprung from Hecuba, 
Diſtinguiſh him by either name you liſt 
Paris or Alexander, in your houſe, 
Whom, O delirious, you behind you left, 
And fail'd from Sparta to the { 13] Cretan iſle. 
Well, be it ſo. Of my own heart, not you 
I in regard to all that hence enſued 
Will atk the queſtion. What could have induc'd me, 
Following that ſtranger, to forſake my home, 
Falſe to my native land? impute the guilt 
To Venus, and aſſume a power, beyond 
E'en that of Jove, who rules th' inferior Gods 
But yields to her beheſts. My crime was venial; 
Yet hence you may allege a ſpecious charge 
Againſt me; fince to earth's dark vaults the corſe 
Ot Paris was confign'd, no longer bound 
Thro' Heaven's ſupreme decree in nuptial chains, 
I to the Grecian fleet ſhould have eſcap'd 
From Ilion's palace; ſuch was my deſign : 
This can the guards of Troy's beleaguer'd towers, 
And centinels who on the walls were ſtation'd, 
Atteſt, that oft they caught me, as with ropes 
By ſtealth I ſtrove to light upon the ground; 
But a new huſband, fierce Deiphobus, 
Obtain'd me for a wife by brutal force, 
Tho' every Phrygian diſapprov'd. What law 
Can ſentence me, whom 'gainſt my will he wedded, 
By you, my lord, with juſtice to be flain? 
But for the benefits thro? me derir'd 
To Greece, I in the ſtead of laureat wreaths 
With flavery am requited. If you wiſh 

[13] © Upon Paris's landing in Sparta he was received with the 
„% orcateſt honors by Menelaus; but, becauſe it was neceflary for 
„ Mcnelaus to go at that time to Creie to divide the wealth of Atreus, 


© he left Paris at his novice, and c:mmanded Helen to pay the lame 
6 attention to liis guett as to himlelf.“ Barnes. 
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To overcome the Gods ſupreme beheſts 
That very with were folly. 
CHORYU 5. 
O my Queen, 
Aﬀert thy children's and thy country's cauſe, 
*Gainſt her perſuaſive language, for ſhe ſpeaks 
With eloquence, tho” guilty : curſt impoſture! 
HEC UBA. 
I thoſe three Goddeſſes will firſt defend, 
And prove that ſhe hath utter'd vile untruths: 
For of ſuch madneſs ne'er can | ſuſpect 
Juno and Pallas that immortal maid, 
As that the firſt ſhould to Barbarian tribes 
Propoſe to ſell her Argos, or Minerva 
To make her Athens ſubject to the Phrygians: 
Seeking in ſportive ſtrife the palm of beauty 
They came to Ida's mount. For thro' what motive 
Could Juno with ſuch eagerneſs have wiſh'd 
Her charms might triumph? to obtain a huſband 
Greater than Jove? could Pallas, who beſought 
Her Sire ſhe ever might remain a virgin, 
Propoſe to wed fome Deity? Forbear 
To repreſent theſe Goddeſſes as fooliſh, 
That thy tranſgreſhons may by their example 
Be juſtified: thou never canſt perſuade 
The wiſe. Thou halt preſun''d t' aſſert (but this 
Was a ridiculous pretence) that Venus 
Came with my ſon to Menuelaus' houſe. 
Could ſhe not calmly have abode in Heaven, 
Yet wafted thee and all Amyclu's city 
To Illion? but the beauty of my fon 
Was great, and thy own heart, u hen thou beheld'ſt him 
Became thy Venus: for whatever fo!ly 
Prevails, is th' [14] Aphrodite of mankind: 
That of Love's Goddeſs, juſtly doth commence 
With the ſame | 14 letters as an ideot's name. 
Him did'ſt thou ſee in a barbaric veſt 


With 

' {14} Though I am very ſerſible the word Aphrodite is not 04 us 
ned in the Engiiih language as 4 nume ut venus; the quibble 
here 
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With gold refulgent, and thy wanton heart 

Was thence inflam'd with love, for thou wert poor 
While yet thou didſt reſide in Greece; but leaving 
The Spartan regions, thou didſt hope, the city 
Of Troy, with gold o'erflowiug, could ſupport 
Thy prodigality ; for the revenues 

Of Menelaus far too ſcanty provid 

For thy luxuriant appetites: but ſay'ſt thou 

That Paris bore thee thence by force? what Spartan 
Saw this? or, with what cries didſt thou invoke 
Caſtor or Pollux, thy immortal brothers, 

Who yet on earth remain'd, nor had aſcended 

The ſtarry height? but ſince thou cam'ſt to Troy, 
And hither the confederate troops of Greece 
Tracing thy ſteps, began the bloody ſtrife, 
Whene'er thou heard'ſt that Menelaus proſper'd 
Him did'ſt thou praiſe, and make my Son to grieve 
That ſuch a mighty rival ſhar'd thy love: 

But if the Trojan army prov'd victorious, 

He ſhrunk into a thing of nought. On Fortune 
Still didſt thou look, {till deaf to Virtue's call 
Follow her banners: yet doſt thou aſſert 

That thou by cords haſt from the lofty towers 

In ſecrecy attempted to deſcend, 

As if thou here hadſt been conſtrain'd to ſtay ? 
Where then wert thou ſurpriz'd, or ſharpen'd ſword, 
Or ropes preparing, as each generous dame 

Who ſought her former huſband would have done ? 
Oft have I counſell'd thee in many words ; 

„ Depart, O daughter, that my Sons may take 

« Brides leſs obnoxious: thee aboard the ſhips 


here made uſe of, induces me to retain it in this paſſage: the Greek 
Lexicographers derive the word from a@gudr; © toamy ” on account 
of her origin from the ſea; bnt though this be its common accep- 
tation, it is here twiſted, as Henry Stephens obſerves in his Greek 
Theſaurus, into the ſame etymology with agen which ſignifies 
«* folly. ” An Engliſh tranilator however, finds himſelf here under 
the ſame diſadvantages with thoſe mentioned by Barnes in his notes. 
on this paſſage, with regard to his Latin verfion. b 
1255 « (0) 
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« Of Greece, aſſiſting in thy ſecret flight, 

c Will I convey. O end the war 'twixt Greece 
« And Ilion.” But to thee was ſuch advice 
Unwelcome ; for with pride thou in the houſe 
Of Paris didſt behave thyſelf, and claim 
The adoration of Barbaric tribes, 


For this was thy great object. But e'en now 
Thy charms diſplaying, clad in gorgeous veſt 
Doſt thou go forth, till daring to behold 

That canopy of Heaven which o'erhangs 

Thy injur'd huſband ; thou deteſted woman! 
Whom it had ſuited, if in tatter'd veſt 
Shivering, with treſſes ſhorn, in Scythian guiſe 
Thou hadſt appear'd, and for tranſgreſſions paſt 
Deep ſmitten with remorſe, aſſum'd the bluſh 
Of virtuous matrons, not that frontleſs air. 
O, Menelaus!+-I will now conclude ; 

By ſlaying her, prepare for Greece the wreaths 
It merits, and extend to the whole ſex 


This law, that every woman who betrays 
Her lord ſhall die. 


c Ho Rus. 

As that illuſtrious ſtem 
Whence thou deriv'ſt thy birth, and as thy rank 
Demand, on thy adulterous wife inflict 
Juſt puniſhment, and purge this foul reproach, 
This inſtance of a woman's luſt, from Greece; 
So ſhall thy very enemies perceive 
Thou art magnanimous. 


95 


*I EN E L Aus. 


| Your thoughts concur 
With mine, that ſhe a willing fugitive 


My palace left and ſought a toreign bed ; 
But ſpeaks of Venus merely to diſguiſe 


Her infamy.—Away ! thou ſhalt be ſton'd, 
And in one inſtant for the tedious woes 


Of Greece make full atonement ; I will teach thee 
That thou didſt ſhame me in an evil hour, 


HELEN, 
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HELEN. 

I by thoſe knees entreat you, O laben 
To nay me, that diſtraction ſent by Heaven 
To me imputing : but forgive me. 

HECUBA, 


Wrong not 
Thy partners in the war, whom ſhe hath Main ; 
In theirs, and in my children's cauſe, I ſue. 


M EN EL Aus. 

Deſiſt, thou hoary matron: her entreaties 
Move not this ſteadfaſt boſom. O my followers 
Attend her, I command you, to the ſhips 
Which ſhall convey her hence. 


HE C UBA. 
Let her not enter 
MEN E L AUS. 
Is ſhe grown heavier than before ? 


HECUBA, 
He never lov'd who doth not always love, 
Howe'er the inclinations of the dame 
He loves may fluctuate. 


MENELAU 8. 
All ſhall be perform'd 
According to thy wiſh ; ſhe ſhall not enter 
My bark : for thou haſt utter'd wholeſome counſels : 
But ſoon as ſhe in Argos lands, with ſhame, 
As ſhe deſerves, ſhall the be ſlain, and warn 
All women to be chaſte. No eaſy taſk : 
Yet ſhall her ruin ſtartle every child 
Of folly, tho' more vicious ſtill than Helen. 
CHORUS. 
ODE. 
I. 1. 
Een thus by too ſevere a doom, 
To Greece, O Jove, haſt thou betray'd - 
ur 
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Our ſhrines, our altars, dropping rich perfume, 
The lambent flame that round the victims play'd, 
Myrrh's odorous ſmoke that mounts the ſkies, 

Yon holy citadel, with Ida's grove 
Around whoſe oaks the claſping ivy plies, 
Where rivulets meandering rove 
Cold and tranſlucent from the drifted ſnows; 
On that high ridge with orient blaze 
The Sun firſt ſcatters his enlivening rays, 
And with celeſtial flame th' ecſtatic Prieſteſs glows, 


L 2. 

Each ſacrifice, each pious rite, 

Henee vaniſh'd, with th' harmonious choirs 
Whole accents ſooth'd the languid ear of night, 
While to the Gods we wak'd our ſounding lyres 

Their golden images no more 
Twelve times each year, on that revolving eve 
When ſhines the full-orb'd moon, do we adore. 

Harraſs'd by anxious fears, I grieve, 

Oft thinking, whether thou, O ſove, wilt deign 

To liſten to our piteous moan, 

High as thou ſitt'ſt on thy celeſtial throne; 
For Troy, by fire conſum'd, lies level with the plain, 


_—— 
Thou, O my huſband, roam'ſt a flitting ſhade, 
To thee are all funereal rites denied, 
To thee no luſtral drops ſupplied: 
But I by the ſwift bark ſhall be convey'd 
Where Argos cloud-capp'd fortreſs ſtands, 
Erected by the Cyclops' ſkilful hands. 
Before our doors aſſembling children groan, 
And oft repeat with clamorous moan 
A mother's name.—Alone ſhall I be borne 
Far from thy fight, by the victorious hoſt 
Of Greece, and leaving llion's coaſt, 
O'er Ocean's azure billows fail forlorn, 
Either to Salamis, that ſacred land, 
Vo. III. II Or 
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Or where the Iſthmian ſummit: o'er two ſeas 
A wide extended proſpect doth command, 


[15 Seated in Pelops' ſtraits where Greece the prize 
decrees. 
IL 2. 


Its arduous voyage more than half complete, 
In the Agean deep, and near the land, 
May the red lightning by Jove's hand 
Win2'd from the ſkies with tenfold ruin, meet 
The bark that wafts me o'er the wave 
From Troy to Greece a miſerable ſlave. 
Before the golden mirror wont to braid 
Her treſſes, like a ſportive maid, 
May Helen never reach the Spartan ſhore, 
1 hoſe houſhold Gods to whom ſhe prov'd untrue, 
Nor her paternal manſions view, 
Enter the ſtreets of Pitane no more, 
Nor Pallas' temple with its brazen gate; 
Becauſe her nuprials teem'd with foul diſgrace 
o mighty Greece thro” each confederate ſtate ; 
AndhencconSimois banks wereſlain] roy'sguiltleſsrace. 
But 


[15] Unable after the ſearches I have made for that purpoſe, to 
meet either with any reading or expoſition of this difficult paſſage 
which appears to me preferable to ©0a mvro; 

II- Ar. XN gt, copied trom Aldus, | 

Ubi in portis Pelopis ſunt ſeves, as it ſtands in Barnes, who thus 
interprets it in his note“ Ubi fedes Pelopi:, id «it Peloponeſus in 
„ anguſtiis ſuis (Dag vocat) habet certamen Itthmicum. ” "The 
Iuhmian games, ce ebrated by Pindar, date their origin from Sify - 
phus king of Corinth, who finding on the ſhore the body of Meli- 
certa (the ſon ot lno, who was atterwards deiſied by the name of 
Palzmon) buricd it; ſoon after which, the land was afflicted by a 
plague, and Siſyphus conſulted the oracle, which directed him to 
celebrate tunereal games in honour of Melicerta. When the Corin- 
thians lett off payin ; this homage to the new Sea- God, the peſtilence 
broke out atreth, and the ſame oracular reſponſe commanded the 
games to be perpetuated: they were however in errupted for a time 
by the outraves and murders committed on the Iſthmus, but were 
recitabhiked by Theſeus, after he had purged the land of Sinnis and 
the her robbers who infeſted it. The cu cuniſtance which to me 
ſeems to account for theſe z '* or 5+ fears for viewing the Iſth. 
„ man 
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But ha! on this devoted realm are hurl'd 

Succeſſive woes. Ye hapleſs Phrygian dames, 
Behold the ſlain Aſtyanax, whom Greece 

With rage inhuman from yon towers hath thrown. * 


TALTHYBIUS, HECUBA, CHORUS, 
The body of Aſtynax borne in upon a ſhield, 


TALTHYBIUS. 

O Hecuba, one ſhip is left behind, 
To carry the remainder of the ſpoils 
Which to Achilles' Son have been adjudg'd, 
To Phthia's coaſt. For Neoptolemus, 
Hearing that recent evils hath befallen 
His grandſire Peleus, and that Pelias' fon [16] 
Acaſtus hath expell'd him from his realm, 
Already hath departed with ſuch ſpeed 
As would admit of no delay: with him 


« mian games“ being here introduced, is, its being mentioned by 
Plutarch, in his life of Theſeus, that he agreed with the Corinthi- 
ans, as an acknowlegement for the ſervices he had done them, that 
the Athenians who attended the Iühmian games ſhould have the 

rivilege of occupying the firlt ſeats; an honorary diſtinction to 
his country not likely for Euripides to omit making ſome alluſion 
to. 


[16] “ Pelias, the father of Acaſtus, was ſon of Neptune or Sal- 
« moneus, who was the ſon of Dorus, ho was the ſon of Deuca- 
« lion, Others repreſent this hiſtory differently, for while our 
„Poet aſſerts that Peleus when oppreis'd with old age was (tripped 
© of his Kingdom by Acaſtus, lon ot Pelias ; Apollodorus and others 
« affirm that, long before this time, Acaſtus, with his Wife who had 
* & falſly accus'd Pelcus of adultery, was flain by Peleus. See Apol- 
« lodorus L. 3. c. 12. BAaNEs, 

Upon examining the paſſage referr'd to, I find that it is very in- 
accurately cited by Barnes, and that the accounts of Apollodorus and 
Euripides are by no means irreconcileable, as the former only favs 
that ele us, aided by Jaſon and the two Dioſcorides or ſons of Jupt- 
ter, Caſtor and Pollux, ſack'd Iolchos, and flew Aſtydamia the Wife 
of Acaſtus : an account Wich not only does not contradict, but adds 
treſh probability to, the event of his being afterwards ſtripped of 
his kingdom by Acaſtus, atter the death of Achilles, and in the 
abſence ot Neoptulemus. 


H 2 Andromache 


- Ä. — . — 
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Andromache is gone, for whom I ſhed 

A ſtream of tears, when from the land ſhe went 
Wailing her country, and to Hedtor's tomb 

Her plaints addreſſing : the viorious chief 

Hath ſhe entreated, to allow thc corte 

Of your unhappy Hector's Son, who periſh'd 
From Ilion's ramparts thrown, to be interr'd, 
Nor bear this Shield, the terror of the Greeks, 
With braſs refulgent, which his Father plac'd 
Before his flank in battle, to the houſe 

Ci Peleus ; nor to that ill-omen'd chamber 
Where ſpouſals dire on her airival wait 

he Mother of the ſlain; tor ſuch an object 
Mult grieve her to behold : but in the ſtead 

Ot cedar and the monumental ſtone, 

Bury the child in this: for the the corſe 

Hath to your arms conlign'd, that you may grace it 
With many a fragrant garland, and with veſts 
Such as your preſent fortunes will afford. 

For the is fail'd, and thro' his haſte her lord 
Prevented her from lodging in the grave 

Her Son. While thus you his remains adorn 
We will mark out the ſpot, and with our ſpears 
Dig up the ground. Without delay perform 
'Thefe duties: I one taſk to you moſt ir kſome 
Have render'd needleſs : for I lav'd the body, 
And cleans'd the wounds as o'cr Scamander's ſtream 
1 paſs'd, But to prepare for the deceas'd 

A tomb, I go, that with united toil 

When this we have accompliſh'd, they may ſteer 
Our veſle] homeward. Exit Lalthybius. 


HECUB A. 
| Place the orbed Shield 
Of Hector on the ground, a ſpectacle 
Moſt pitcous, and unwelcome to thele eyes. 
How, O ye Greeks, whole abject ſouls bely 


Your brave atchievements, trembling at a child, 
Could 
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Could ye commit this unexampled murder, 

Leſt at ſome future time he ſhould rebuild 

The walls of Illion? Ye inhuman cowards! 

Our ruin from that fatal hour we date 

When Hector with unnumber'd heroes fell. 

But having ſack'd our city, and deſtroy'd 

Each Phrygian warrior, fear'd ye ſuch an infant? 
The daſtard I abhor who meanly ſhrinks 

Thro' groundleſs panic.—O for ever lov'd, 

By what a piteous fate didſt thou expire 

Hadſt thou, the champion of thy country, died, 
In riper years, when married, and endued 

Wich power ſcarce ſccond to th' immortal Gods, 
Thou hadſt been bleſt, if aught on earth deſerves 
The name of bliſs. But thou, my ſon, beheld'ſt 
And hadſt a diſtant knowlege of theſe joys, 
Which thou didſt ne'er experience: for to thee 
The treaſures which the palaces of Troy 
Contain'd, prov'd uſcleſs. O unhappy vouth, 
How wert thou hurl'd from thy paternal walls 
Rear'd by Apollo's hand; and thro” thoſe ringlets, 
Which oft thy mother ſmoorh'd and kiſs'd, the gore 
Burſts from thy fractur'd {nll : but let me waye 
So horrid a deſcription. O ye hands, 

How in your fingers do ye {till retain 

A pleaſing ſad remembrance of your Sire, 

Or why do ye lie motionleſs before me? 

Dear mouth, full many a babbling accent wont 
To utter, art thou clos'd by death? thy voice 
Deceiv'd me erſt, when clinging to thele garments 
« O Mother,” oft didſt thou exclaim ; © the hair 
« Shorn from my brows to thee I will devote, 

& Lead round thy tomb my comrades, and addreſs 
* Thy hovering ghoſt in many a plaintive ſtrain.” 
Now not to me, alas: doſt thou perform 
Theſe duteous offices, but I, bow'd down 

With age, an exile, of my children reft, 


II 3 Muſt 
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Muſt bury the disfigur'd corſe of thee 

A tender infant. "Theſe unnumber'd kiſſes, 

My cares in nurturing thee, and broken fleep, 
Prov'd fruitleſs. What inſcription can the bard 
Place o'er thy ſepulchre? * The Greeks who fear'd 
“ This infant, flew him!” Such an epitaph 
Would ſhame them. As for thee who haſt obtain'd 
Nought of thy wealth paternal, yet this Shield 

In which thou ſhalt be buried will be thine. 

O brazen orb, which erſt were wont to guard 
The nervous arin of Hedtor, thou haſt loſt 

Thy belt poſſeſſor: in thy concare circle 

How is that Hero's ſhape impreſs'd; it bears 
Marks of that ſweat which drop'd from BeQor's brow, 
Wearied with toil, when 'gainſt thy edge he lean'd 
His cheek, Hence carry, to adorn the corſe, 
Whate'er our preſent ſtation will afford, 

For ſuch the fortunes which Jove grants us now 
As ſplendor ſuits not : yet accept theſe gifts 

Out of the little I poſſeſs. An ideot 

Is he, who thinking himſelf bleſt, exults 

As if his joys were ſtable ; like a man 

Smit:en with frenzy, changeful Fortune bounds 
Inconſtant in her courſe, now here now there, 
Nor is there any one who leads a lite 

Of bliſs uninterrupted. 


CHORU, 
All is ready : 
For from the ſpoiis yon Phrygian Matrons bear 
Trappings to grace the dead. 
HE CUBA. 
On thee, my Son, 
Not as a victor who with rapid ſteeds 
Didſt ever reach the goal, or wing the ſhaft 
Wich furer aim, an exerciſe rever'd 
By each unwearied Phrygian youth, thy grandame 


Places 
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Places theſe ornaments which erſt were thine : 
But now hath Helen, by the Gods abhorr'd, 
Stripp'd thee of all thou didſt poſſeſs, and caus'd 
Thy murder, and the ruin of our houſe, 


CHORU $, 

Alas! thou haſt tranſpierc'd my inmoſt ſoul, 
O thou, whom I expected to have ſeen 
Troy's mighty ruler. 


HECUR A. 

But I now enwrap 
Thy body with the veſt thou ſhould'ſt have worn 
At Hymen's feſtive rites, in wedlock join'd 
With Aſia's nobleſt Princeſs. But, O ſource 
Of triumphs numberleſs, dear ſhield of Hector, 
Accept theſe laureat wreaths : for tho' by death 
Thou canſt not be affected, thou ſhalr lie 
Join'd with this corſe in death; ſince thou deſerv'it 
More honourable treatment, than the arms 
Of crafty and malignant Ithacus. 


CHORU $, 
Thee, much lamented youth, ſhall earth receive. 
Now groan, thou wretched mother, 


HECCUB A. 


Oh! 
CHORUS, 
Commence 
Thoſe wailings which are utter'd o'er the dead. 
HECUBA. 
Ah me! 
CHORUS, 


Alas! too grievous are thy woes 
To be endur'd. 
NH EC UBA. 
Theſe fillets o'er thy wounds 
I bind, and exerciſe the healing art 
In name and ſemblance only, bur, alas! 


H 4 Not 
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Not in reality. Whate'er remains 
Unfiniſh'd, *mid the ſhades beneath, to thee 
With tender care thy Father will ſupply. 


CHORUS 
Smite with thy hand thy miſerable head 
Till it reſound. Alas! 


HEC UBA. 
My deareſt comrades. 
CHORUS. 
Speak to thy friends; O Hecuba, what plaints 
Haſt thou to utter ? Ke 
HECUBA. 
Nought but woe for me 
Was by the Gods reſerv'd; beyond all cities 
To them hath Troy been odious. We in vain 
Have offer'd ſacrifice. But had not Jove 
O'erthrown and plung'd us in the ſhades beneath, 
We had remain'd obſcure, we by the Muſe 
Had ne'er been ſung, nor ever furniſh'd themes 
To ſuture Bards. But for this hapleſs youth 
Go and prepare a grave; for the deceas'd 
Is with tunereal wreaths already crown'd : 
Altho' theſe pomps, I deem, are to the dead 
Of little conſequence ; an empty pride 
They in the living ſerve but to diſplay. 
CHORUS. 
Thy wretched Mother on thy vital thread 
Had ſtretch'd forth mighty hopes: tho'llyPd moſt happy 
From thy illuſtrious birth, thou by a death 
Moſt horrid didit expire. 


HECUB A. 
Ha, who are thcſe 
Whom I behold, in their victorious hands 
Waving thoſe torches o'er the roofs of Troy ? 
E'en now o'er Ilion ſome freſh woes impend. 
| ET 1 
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TALTHYBIUS. 

To you I ſpeak, O leaders of the troops 
Who are ordain'd to burn this town of Priam. 
No longer in your hands without effe&t 
Reſerve thoſe blazing torches : but hurl flames 
On this devoted city, for when Troy 
Is utterly demoliſh'd, we ſhall leave 
Its hated ſhores, exulting. But to you 
O Phrygians, I the ſame beheſts addreſs; 
When the ſhrill trumpet of our chiefs reſounds, 
Ye to the Grecian Navy mult repair 
And from theſe regions ſail. But as for thee, 
Thou aged and molt miſerable Dame, 

Follow their ſteps who from Ulyſſes come, 

To whom thy fate conſigns thee for a ſlave 

Far from thy country in a foreign land. 
HECUBA, 

Ab, wretched me! this ſurely is the laſt, 
The dire completion this, of all my woes. 

I leave my country: Ilion's bulwarks flame. 
Yet, O decrepid feet, with painful haſte 

Bear me along, that I may bid adieu 

To my unhappy city. Thou, O Troy, 
Diſtioguiſh'd erſt among Barbarian tribes 

By thy ſuperior prowels, ſoon ſhalt loſe 

The moſt illuſtrious name thou didſt acquire: 
Thee will the flames conſume, and us our foes 
Drag from our home to ſlavery. O ye Gods! 
Upon the Gods yet wheretore ſhould I call? 
For when we erſt invok'd them oft, they heard not. 
Come on, and let us ruſh amid the flames: 
For in the ruins of my blazing country 

»Twill be to me moſt glorious to expire. 


TALTHYBIUS, 
Thy grieſs, O wretched woman, make thee frantic, 
| Bur 
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But lead her hence, negle& not. For Ulyſſes 
Obtain'd this prize, and ſhe to him muſt go. 


HECUB A. 
O dread Saturnian king, from whom the Phrygians 
Derive their origin, doſt theu behold 
Our ſufferings, moſt unworthy of the race 
Of Dardanus ? 


CHORUS. 
He ſurely doth behold : 
But this great city, city now no more, 
Iz ruin'd : nought remains of Troy. 


HECU BA. 
The blaze 
Of Illion glares, the fire hath caught the roofs, 
The ſtreets of Pergamus, and craſhing towers. 


CHORUS. 

As the light ſmoak on rapid wing aſcends 
To heaven, how ſwiftly vaniſhes fallen Troy ! 
Torrents of flame have laid the palace waſte, 
And o'er its ſummit waves the hoſtile ſpear. 


HECUBA. 
O foſtering ſoil, that gave my children birth, 
C H O R U Ss 
Alas! alas! 
HECU BA. 


Yet hear me, O my ſons, 
Your Mother's voice diſtinguiſh. 


CHORUS. 
With loud plaints 
Thou call'ſt upon the dead, thoſe aged limbs 
Stretcht on the ground, and ſcraping up the duſt 
With either hand. I follow thy example 
Kneeling on earth's cold boſom, and invoke 
My wretched huſband in the ſhades beneath. 
HE CUBA. 
We forcibly are borne 
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CHORUS, 
Moſt doleful ſound ! 
HECUB A, 
To ſervile roofs. 
CHORUS. 
From my dear native land. 
HECUBA. 

17] Slain, uninterr'd, abandon'd by thy friends, 
Thou ſure, O Priam, know'ſt not what I ſuffer. 
For fable Death hath clos'd thine eyes for ever; 
Tho! pious, thou by impious hands wert murder'd. 
O ye polluted temples of the Gods, 

And thou my deareſt city. 


CHORUS. 
Ye, alas, 
Are by the deadly flame and pointed ſpear 
Now occupied, on this beloved foil 
Soon ſhall you lie a heap of nameleſs ruins : 


For duſt, which mix'd with ſmoak, to Heaven aſcends, 


No longer will permit me to diſcern 
Where erſt my habitation ſtood : the land 
Loſes its very name, and each memorial 
Of priſtine grandeur ; wretched Troy's no more. 
| HECUBA-. 
Ye know the fatal truth, ye heard the craſh 
Of falling towers. Our city to its baſis 


[17] Virgil in the like manner repreſents the body of the unfor- 


tunate Priam as deprived of tunereal rites, and left expoſed on the 


ſtr and by the victorious Greeks: 
Jacer ingens littore truncus, 

Avulſumque humeris caput & five nomine corpus. 

«© On the bleak ſhoar now lies th' abandon'd King, 

« A headleſs carcaſs, and a nameleſs thing,” Davokx. 
The latter part of the deſcription 1s conformable to the account given 
by Quintus Calaber, who repreſents the head of Priam as ſevered 
from his body by Neoptolemus with as much eale as the reaper cuts 


an ear of ripe corn: the circumſtance of Priam's being left without a 


funereal pyre, while Troy was burning, flamma indiget ardente Tro- 
Ja, is alſo recorded by Seneca with his uſual quaintneſs, 
Is 
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Is ſhaken. O ye trembling, trembling limbs, 
Support my ſteps. | 
TALTHYBIUS. 
Depart to end thy days 
In ſervitude. Alas! thou wretched city! 
Yet to the navy of the Greeks proceed. 


AK 


THE BACCHANALTANS. 


Fas pervicaces eſt mihi Thyadas, 
Vinique fontem, lactis et uberes 
Cantare rivos, atque truncis 

Lapſa cavis iterare mella; 
Tectaque Penthei 
Dis jecta non levi ruin, 


Hos, 


PER. 


10 PERSONS of the DRAMA, 
0 B AC CHs. 
i  PENTHEUS. 
* CHORUS of Bacchanalian Nomen. 
SERVANT. 
TIRESIAS. 
CADMUS. 
MESSENGER. 


Another MESSENGER. 
AGAVE. 


SCENE, before the Palace of PienTurus at 
Thebes. 
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BACCHUS. 


3 Theban land, I Bacchus Son of Jove 
Reviſit: I, whom Semele, the Daughter 
Of Cadmus, erſt amid the lightning's blaze 
Brought forth. But for a human form exchanging 
That of the God, I ro my native fount 
Of Dirce and Iſmenos' waters come, 
And, of my Motner whom the thunder ſmote, 
Behold the tomb, cloſe to her ruin'd houſe, 
Where th' unextinguiſhable flame from Heaven 
Yet blazes, a memorial of the hate 
Which Juno to her hapleſs rival bore. 
My praiſe on Cadmus I beſtow, who rear'd 
A temple to his Daughter on this ſpor 
Which no unhallow'd feet invade: its walls 
] with the bluſhing fruitage of the vine 
Have ſkreen'd around. But now from Lydia's fields 
With gold abounding, from the Phrygian realm, 
And that of Perſia ſcorch'd by torrid ſuns, 
Paſſing thro' Bactrian gates, the frozen land 
Of Media, and thro' Araby the bleſt, 
With Aſia's wide- extended continent 
Reaching to ocean's briny verge, where Greeks 
Are intermingled with Barbarian tribes 
In many a fortreſs, and well-peopled rown 
[1] Where I have led the choral dance, and 'ſtabliſh'd 
My 
[i] I have here placed PETTY Nett; &c. and the following line, 
before 
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My rites : to manifeſt my power divine 

Among mankind I come to this the firſt 

Of the Hellenian cities; here, in Thebes 

Firſt have I loudly ſhouted, firſt have worn 

The hides of ſlaughter'd ſtags, and in their hands 
Bade my intrepid votaries wicld the fpear 

With ivy bound, the thyrſus. For the Siſters 
Of my own Mother, whom it leaſt became, 
Pretend that Bacchus never ſprung from Jove, 
But by a human paramour ſeduc'd, 

That Semele unjuſtly charg'd the God 

With her tranſgreſſion, Cadmus having fram'd 
Such ſtratagem : hence falſly they aſſert 

She for this boaſt was by the Thunderer ſlain. 
therefore have expell'd them from theit homes; 
With frenzy ſmitten, on yon mount they dwell, 
Now deſtitute of reaſon; I conftrain'd them 

1” aſſume the habit in my orgies worn, 

And every woman of the ſeed of Cadmus, 

Fir'd with the ſame delirium, I drove forth 
From her abode; they with the 'Theban youths 
Sit intermingled on the lofty rocks 

Beneath yon verdant pines. Yet muſt this city, 
Tho' loth, be taught at length that to my rites 
She ſtill remains a ſtranger, that I plead 

My Mother's cauſe, and to mankind appear 

A God, by Jove begotten. But his throne, 
And rank, hath Cadmus yielded vp to Pentheus, 
His Daughter's Son, who wages impious war 
With me, from his libations who repells me, 
Nor c'er makes mention of me in his prayers. 
Jo him I therefore, and to every Theban 

Will ſhew myſelt a God: all matters here 

Well ſettled, then to ſome treſh land remove: 
before Ex; Ta &c. on the authority of Pierſon's verſion: this trank- 


poſition 1: alſo recommended by Dr, Muſgrave in his note, and fol- 
lowed in his verſion. 
But 
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But if the Theban city in its wrath 
With arms would from the mount my votaries drive, 
Myſelf will lead the Mænades to battle: 
I for this cauſe aſſume a mortal form, 
And have caſt off the ſemblance of a God. 
Bar, O ye generous Dames, who to frequent 
My orgies came from Lydian Tmolus' height, 
By me ſelected from Barbarian tribes _ 
My faithful comrades, hither bring thoſe timbrels 
Whoſe well-known ſound peryades the Phrygian realm 
By Rhea, holy Mother, and by me 
Invented, and around the regal dome. - | 
Of Pentheus marching, beat them loud, that Thebes 
May all come forth and your proceſſion view, 
But with my followers to Cithæron's top 
Will I aſcend, and view their choral rites, 


Dorn tr 19 Exit Bacchus: 
Leaving the realms of Aſia, and the mount 
Of ſacred Tmolus, moſt delightful toil, 
Pleaſing fatigue, I lead the dance preſerib'd 
By Bromius, and attune my voice to chaunt 
The praiſes of our God. But who obſtructs 
My path, or who at yonder portals ſtands ? 
Avaunt, and utter no unhallow'd ſounds : 
For as our ſolemn uſages ordain 


Will I to Bacchus ever wake the ſong. 


O D E. 
1. 1. 
Acquainted with Heaven's myſtic rites; 
How blett is he who, purg'd from every ſtain, 
Glows with religious ardor, and delights 
To haunt the mountains with our duteous train ; 
Who to the mighty Mother yields, 


To Cybele's dread orgies honor due, 
Vor. III. I And 
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And to Bacchus' worſhip true, 
With ivy crown'd, a thyrſus wields. 
Away ye votaries of the God, 
And hither lead the Son of Jove, 
Who Phrygia's pathleſs mountains long hath trod; 
Mid ſpacious Grecian ltreets with tranſport ſhall he rove. 


1. 2. 
When ſudden throes her entrails tore, 
As wing'd from Heaven the rapid lightnings came, 
]he Mother an abortive infant bore, 
And died o'ercome by that celeſtial flame: 
But Jove, in ſuch diſtreſsful fare, 
Did tor his Son another womb ſupply, 
And ſafe within his foſtering thigh 
Conceal him from Saturnia's hate : 
At length the horned God he bore, 
Form'd by the Fates with plaſtic care ; 
Who on his head a wreath of ſerpents wore, 
The Mænades hence twine the ſpoils around their hair, 


1 
The ivied Garlands ſhall be thine, 
O Thebes, where lovely Semele was born : 
Convolvulus with pliant ſhoots entwine, 
Wield in your revelry the branches torn 
From-lofty oak, or verdant pine, 
And of the hides of Stags a veſtment wear 
Conſpicuous with its ſpotted hair. 
To celebrate the rites divine 
Now arm yourſelves with ſportive wand : 
E'en things inanimate ſhall dance, 
With Bromius, o'er von mount, the female band, 
Theis looms, their ſhuttles, left, in frantic guiſe advance. 


. 2. 
O ye Curetes, ſacred race 
Of happy Crete, where Jove himſelf was born, 
And Cory bautes, with terrific grace 


On 
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On whoſe bright helms three nodding creſts are worn; 

To your inventive {kill we owe 

'The timbrel, to attemper whoſe harſh ſound 

Soft breath'd the Phrygian pipes around. 

On Rkea firſt did ye beſtow 

That preſent, which the frantic crew 

Of [2] Satyrs, from th' immortal Dame 
Obtain'd : to the triennial feaſts it drew 
 Anumerousgroupeatlength, amidſt whoſe loudacclaims 


III. 
Pleas'd on ſome mountain Bacchus ſtands, 


Oft as ſome votary, from his agile bands, 
In the Stag's hide array'd, with headlong ſpeed 
From its ſummit to the mead 
Deſcending, quaffs the wild goat's ſpouting gore, 
Fager on crude fleſh to prey, 
And to the T.ydian hills purſues his way: 
With Evoc, Evoc ſounds each mountain hoar : 
Bromius himſelf conducts the feſtive band; 
Rills of milk, and rills of wine, 
| Moiſten the enchanted land; 
For him the bee's nectareous treaſures ſtream, 
And Syrian frankincenſe perfumes his ſhrine. 
The God, who lifts a blazing pine, 
Swift ruſhes on, and ſcattering wide its gleam 
Excites the loiterers, in their mid-career 
His voice pervades their car, 
While wanton in the gale his treſſes bright: 
Inſpiring thus their feſtive ſtrain, 
He cries, ** Advance, O duteous train, 


[>] ** Theſe two verſes, hitherto little underſtocd, ought I 
e think, t» be rendered, but the frantic Sutyrs obtained it (i. e. the 
*Timbrel) /-om the Mother-Godde,, For the Poet is giving a kind 
* of hittory of the Timbrel: its invention was due to the Curetes 
and Corybantes, by whom it was delivered into the hands of Mo- 
*© ther Rhea, and obtained from her by the Satyrs, who united it 
to the triennial dances with which Bacchus is delighted.“ 

IA IH, not. Trag. ve p. 108, Oxon, 175. 
2 »6 Ny 
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« My praiſe to hymn on Tmolus' golden height, 
«© With loud-mouth'd drum, and Phrygian ſhout, 
« Record great Evan your victorious God, 

« Wheree'er the pipe invites your giddy rout 
„Jo ſports in my belov'd abode, 

Such ſports as ſuit the Mznades, who climb 
„With fearleſs ſtep the ridge ſublime, ” 
Like the young colt, with conſcious pride 
Who gambols by the Mother's fide, 
Exulting ſee each Nymph advance 
To join the Bacchanalian dance. 


TIRESIAS, CHORUS. 


TIRESIAS. 

Who from the palace gates calls Cadmus forth, 
Agenor's Son, who rear'd theſe Theban walls 
After he fled from Sidon's coaſt? go, ſay 
T irefias ſeeks him, he my errand knows, 

And our agreement; hoary veterans both, 
To bear the ſacred thyrſus, and array'd 

In dappled hides of ſtags, around our heads 
The flaunting ivy bind. 


CADMUS, TIRESIAS, CHORUS, 


CADMUS. 

My deareſt friend, | 
What joy inſpir'd me, when each ſapient word 
That flows from thy inſtructive tongue, I heard 
Within the palace : but I come prepar'd, 
Inveſted with thele enſigus of the God. 
For it behoves us, with our utmoſt might 
To raiſe the glories of my Daughter's Son, 
Illuſtrious Bacchus, who to mortal eyes 
A potent God diſplays himſelf. O where 
Shall we begin, or where conclude the dance, 
Shaking our hoary locks ? conduct the ſteps, 


Aged 
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Aged Tireſias, of thy aged friend: 
For thou art wiſe ; and I, by night, by day 
Unwearied, with my thyrſus am reſolv'd 


To ſmite the ground, tho' ſports like theſe our age 
Has caus'd us to forget. 


TIRESIAS, 

You ſympathiſe 
With me, for I too am grown young again, 
And in the dance will join. 


CADMUS. 


We in our chariots 
Will therefore mount the hill. 


TIRESIA $ 


This might be deem'd 
An inſufficient homage to the God, 


CAD MUS, 


Old as J am, O veteran, like a child 
Thee will I guide. 


TIRESIAS. 


Superfluous are our tolls, 
For to Cithæron will the God himſelf 
Conduct us. 


CADMUS, 

But ſhall we alone, of all 
The Theban citizens, to Bacchus lead 
The feſtive dance ? 


TIRESIAS. 
Becauſe ourſelves alone 
Are truly wiſe, but others judge amils. 
CADMUS. 
"Twill be a tedious march : but take my hand. 


TIRESIAS, 
O claſp yours faſt in mine. 


CADMUS$. 


I am a man, 
13 And 
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And hence preſume not to deſpiſe the Gods. 


TIRESIAS. 

Into the nature of th' immortal Powers 
J ſearch not too minutely. Thoſe traditions 
Which from our Sires deſcended, and which long 
We have preſerv'd, coeval with our birth, 
By no inſidious reaſoning, no device 
Of ſophitters, can ever be o'crthrown. 
Some will allege, I uſe not the diſcretion 
My age requires, when I reſolve to dance, 
And with a wreath of ivy crown my brows, 
Whether the young or old ſhould lead his choir 
'The God hath not defin'd, but claims from all 
A public homage, tho' to him no joy 
Mere numbers by their worſhip can afford, 


CADMUS, 

Since, O Tirefias, thou theſe ſolar beams 
Behold'ſt not, by my words will I to thee 
Perform the faithful office of a Seer. 
Pentheus with ſpeed toward the palace comes, 
Echion's fon, to whom I have ſurrender'd 
The empire of this land. How 1s he ſmitten 
With wonder ! what freſh tidings can he bring ? 


PENTHEUS, CADMUS, TIRESIAS, CHORUS» 


PENTHEUS. 

Having awhile been abſent from the realm, 
On my return I hear, that by freſh evils 
This city 1s infeſted, and their homes 
Our women have deſerted, on pretence 
That they in myſtic orgies are engag'd ; 
On the umbrageous hills they chant be praiſe 
Of this new God, whoe'er he be, this Bacchus; 
Him in their dances they revere, and place 
Amid their ranks huge goblets fraught with wine: 
Some fly to pathleſs deſerts, where they meet 


Their 
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Their paramours, while they in outward ſhew 
Are Mxnades by holy rites engroſs'd, 
Yer Venus more than Bacchus they revere. 
Binding their hands, as many as I caught, 
My ſervants in the public priſons hold: 
But o'er the craggy moun'ains will ! chaſe 
All who elcap'd, both Ino and Agave 
Who to Echion bore me, wich Autonoe 
Actæon's mother; them in galling chains 
Will I ſecure, and force them to delilt 
From theſe accuried Bacchanalian rites, 
But they inform me that a ſtranger, vers'd 
In fraud and vile enchantments, 1s arriv'd 
From Lydia, grac'd with auburn treſſes, wreath'd 
In wavy ringlets, his complexion's ruddy, 
And in his animated eyes are lodg'd 
All Cytherea's graces, he, by day, 
By night, holds converſe with our blooming maids, 
Pretending to inſtruct them in the rites 
Of Bacchus. Bur if once within theſe walls 
I feize him, he no more ſhall brandim wide 
His thyrſus, or thoſe auburn ringlets wave, 
For I that head will ſever from his trunk. 
He ſays that Bacchus is a God, pretends 
That erſt he in the foſtering thigh of Jove 
Was lodo'd ſecure, tho' by Heaven's fl ming bolts 
He with his guilty Mother was conſum'q, 
Becauſe with lying tongue ſhe ſtyl'd heri if 
Ine Thunderer's bride. Doth not tlie arrogance 
Ct this vain ſtranger, whoſoc'er he be, 
Merit ſevere and exemplary Vengeance ! 
But lo, another miracle! I view 
The teer Tireſias, in the dappled hides 
Of ſtags, (O molt ridiculous !) array'd, 
Aiteud.d by my Mother's hoary Father, 
Who braudithes a wand in trantic guiſe, 
'Iis with diſguſt, my Grandfire, that thefe eyes 
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Behold your venerable age devoid 

Of underſtanding. Why refuſe to caſt 

That 1vy-wreath away, or why ſtill holds 

Your hand the thyrſus? was it, O Tireſias, 

Thro' thy perſuaſion? would'ſt thou have him too, 
Buſied in introducing to mankind 

This upſtart God, obſerve the winged tribes 
That ſkim the air, or from the blazing ſhrine 
Derive a gainfu! trade? Unleſs grey hairs 

Had pleaded thy excuſe, thou ſhould'ſt fit chain'd 
Amidſt yon Bacchanalians. For when women 
Share at their feaſts the grape's bewitching juice; 
From their licentious orgies, I pronounce, 

No good reſults, 


CHORUS. 

Ye violated rites 
Ordain'd by Heaven! O ſtrapger, for the Gods 
Haſt thou no reverence, or for mighty Cadmus, 
Who erſt that crop of earth-born warriors ſow'd ! 
Son of Echion, doſt thou ſhame thy race? 


TIRES IAs. 
When the wiſe man hath found a ſpecious topic 
On which to argue, he with caſe may frame 
An eloquent harangue. Your tongue incecd 
Is voluble like theirs who reaſon well, 
But in your language no diſcretion reigns. 
He who poſlefles conrage, ſovereign power, 
And fluency of ſpeech, if not endued 
With wiſdom, is an evil citizen. 
I have not wards t' expreſs how this new God 
Whom you deride, thro' Greece ſha'l be rever'd. 
The two chief rulers of this nether world, 
Proud boy, are Ceres, Goddeſs moſt benign, 
Or Earth, (diſtinguiſh her by either name) 
Who nouriſhes mankind with ſolid food: 
Vet hath the ſon of Semele diſcover'd, 


And 
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And introduc'd, the grape's delicious draught, 
Which vies wich her, which cauſes every grief 

To ceaſe among the wretched tribes of men, 

With the enlivening beverage of the vine 
Whenever they are fill'd; he alſo gives 

Sleep, ſweet oblivion to our daily cares, 

Than which no medicine is with greater power 
Endued to heal our anguiſh. Tho' a God, 

He in libations to th' immortal powers 

Is oft pour'd forth, that men thro' him may gain 
Unnumber'd benefits. But you deride him, 
Becauſe he erſt was in the thigh of Jove 

Enclos'd : to you I fully will expound 

This noble myſtery. From the lightning's blaze 
When Jove had ſnatch'd and to Olympus borne 

The tender infant, Juno from the realms 

Of Heaven would have expell'd him. But Jove fram'd 
This ſtratagem to thwart her; having broken 

A portion of that Ether which enwraps 

The world, he plac'd him there, ſurrendering up 
Young Bacchus for an hoſtage, to appeaſe 

The wrath of Juno; whence, 1 in after-times, 
Deluded mortals ſaid he in the thigh 

Of Jove was nouriſh'd, and, by thus omitting 
{ 3] One ſingle letter, the tradition forg'd. 
his God too is a mighty Seer, the tranſports, 
And Bacchanalian frenzy he inſpires, 

With a prophetic energy abound : 


[Lz] Subſtituting Ange, which figniſics “ thigh,” for ounpog ** hoſe 
tage.” Many antient Greek writers call Juno che Air,“ inſomuch 
thas, Hez © ate is a definition to be met with in Suidas, and ſeveral 
other Lexicographers; and hence Bacchus” being lodg'd in the Air 
when he was an infant, is called his being given to Juno for an 
hoſtage : But Diodorus Siculus imputes the origia of this tradition 
to the concealment of Bacchus in a mountain of India, called Meros, 


overlooking the city of Nyſa, which boatted of having that God 
for its tounder, 


For 
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For when he enters with reſiſtleſs force 
The human frame, he prompts his madding votaries 
To ſpeak of things hereafter, and aſſumes, 
In ſome degree, the character of Mars [ 4}. 
For he with ſudden terror ſmites the hoſt, 
When under arms, e'en in the ranks of war, 
Before a lance is hurl'd : by Bacchus wrought 
Are madneſs, and theſe fears: en Nelphic rocks 
May you behold him vaulting, with a torch 
Smiting the cloven ſummit of Parnaſſus, 
And brandiſhing the Bacchanalian branch 
He thro' all Greece is mighty. But, O Pentheus, 
To my perſuaſions yield, nor idly boaſt 
Of your authority, your rank ſupreme : 
Learn to ſuppreſs the fond conceit, nor think 
That you are wiſe. But in this land receive 
The God, pour forth libations, celebrate 
His feaſts, and on your brow the garland bind, 
For Bacchus drags not a reluctant train 
Of Females to th' impure delights of Venus; 
But in his nature ſtill doth there ſubfiſt 
An inborn modeſty, which never fails, 
To this we ſhould look well: for midſt the rites 
Of Bacchus, no contagion can infect 
The boſoms of the chaſte. Hath this eſcap'd 
Your notice ? You rejoice, when crowds beſet 
[4] Nonnus in like manner draws a compariſon between Bacchus 
and Mars; 
Aptog & xakew Tt Yeeriove* xa Yap eor@15 
Hao Aic; TExero TH Teh Doviw te Jupow 
TooToo WebfevVEtkg, 07TOov dogs apc ABN 


Dionyfl. L. 18. p. 504, ed. Lubini, 

In novght to Mars inferior thee I call; | 

Great 'midſt th' ſons of Jove, thou vieſt with all: 

Not Mars with more ſucceſs his ſpear doth wield 

Than thou thy thyrſus in th' embattled field. 
The ſame Poet, in another paſſage, which does not at preſent readily 
occur to me, deſcribes in a very animated ſtrain the wonder:ul 
and inftantaueous eiſects of a Panic terror on the human mind. 


The 
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The gates, and Thebes extolls the name of Pentheus: 
He too delights in homage I preſume. 

Myſelf, and Cadmus whom you :idicule, 

Will therefore wear our ivy crowns, and dance, 
Both grey with age, yet it behoves us both 

To join the choral dance, nor ſhall your words 
Urge me to wage an inneffectual war 

Againſt the God. For with inveterate frenzy 
Are you poſſeſt, no magic charms can heal 

A malady like yours, which owes its riſe 

To ſome enchantment. 


CHORUS, 
. Aged man, thou hold'ſt 
A language not unworthy of Apollo, 
And wiſely pay'ſt due honors to young Bromius, 
That mighty God. 


CADMUS. 
Tireſias, O my ſon, 
Hath counſell'd thee aright : with us reſide, 
The laws forbid not. But from us thou flieſt, 
Tho? capable, yet deſtitute of wiſdom, 
What tho', as thou averr'ſt, this Bacchus prove 
At length no God, yet call him one; the falſhood 
Shall do thee credit: ſince he is the fon 
Of Semele, th' opinion that ſhe bore 
A Dcity, great honor will reflect 
On us, and all our race. Halt thou beheld 
Actvon's wretched fate, whom in the woods, 
Train'd by his care, the ravenous hounds devour'd, 
Becauſe he idly boaſted to excell 
Diana in the chaſe ? leſt thou like him 
Should'ſt periſh, hither come, and round thy head 
The ſacred ivy will 1 bind; with us 
Vield homage to the God. 
PENTHEUS. 
You ſhall not touch me ; 
Go 
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Go celebrate theſe Bacchanalian rites, 

Your folly is contagious. On the wretch 

From whom you learn ſuch madneſs, will I wreak 
A vengeance jult and terrible. Let ſome 

Go to yon chair with ſpeed, whence he obſerves 
The flight of birds, o'erturn it with their levers 
As if with Neptune's trident, in confuſion 

Blend all his enſigns of the Soothſayer's trade, 
And to the winds of Heaven diſperſe his wreaths; 
Hence ſhall I ſting him deeply : but let others 
Range thro' the city, and trace out the ſteps 

Of that effeminate ſtranger, who miſleads 

Into freſh guilt our women, and defiles 

The bridal couch: if ye the miſcreant ſeize, 
Bind him and drag him hither, to be ſton'd 

As he deſerves: in Thebes ſhall he behold 

Moſt inauſpicious Bacchanalian rites. 


TIRES IAS. 


Unhappy man, you know not what you ſay. 
You certainly are frantic, and long ſince 
Your reaſon has bcen wavering. Let us go 
And offer up our prayers for him, O Cadmus, 
(Altho' his wrath be dreadtul) and for Thebes, 
Leſt ſignal vengeance, by th' offended God, 
Should be on all inflicted. With your ſtaff 
Of ivy follow me, and let us ſtrive 
Each other to ſupport : it were unſeemly 
For two old men to fall. But come what may, 
To Bacchus, ſon of Jove, muſt we perform 
Our duteous ſervice. But beware, leſt Pentheus 
Bring ſorrow to your houſe. Not as a Seer 
This do I ſpeak ; but by experience taught 
That folly iſſues from the mouth of fools. 


Exeunt Cadmus and Tireſias. 
CHORUS. 
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o DE. 
1. 1. 
Religion, O thou venerable Queen, 
Borne on thy golden pinions thro' the world, 
Heard'ſt thou that foul reproach, 
By the blaſpheming Pentheus caſt 
On Bromius, Semele's illuſtrious ſon, 

Who crown'd with vernal garlands, at the board 
Where genial mirth preſides, is moſt rever'd 
Of all the bleſt immortal powers ? 

His offices are theſe; to dance, 
To hear the pipe's ſweet ſounds with joy, 
To bid care ceaſe, when the grape's cluſters 
Are introduc'd among the Gods, 
And foaming bowls, with ivy tendrills wreath'd, 
Cauſe the gay feaſt to cloſe in lenient ſleep. 


I. . 
To certain miſery, the unbridled tongue, 
And frenzy's lawleſs rage, at length muſt lead; 
But a pacific life 
| On its {table baſis reſts 
And Wiſdom is the pillar of a throne. 
Diſtant in place, from Ether's lucid ficlds 
The Gods look down on mortals here below. 
That ſcience which beyond the ſcope 
Of frail humanity aſpires, 
Haunts not the boſom of the Sage. 
Short is life, and they who follow 
Ambition's ſplendid treacherous lure 
Taſte not the bleſſings of the preſent hour: 
I deem their conduct frantic and unwiſe, 


H. . 
O could I ſail to Cyprus, happy iſle 
Of Venus, whence ſweet Loves diſpens'd to man 
Sooth every anxious breaſt! 


3 | Or 
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Or Paphos, where with hundred mouths 
The waves of ocean fructify the plains, 
Tho' never aided by refreſhing ſhowers ; 
Or to the Muſes' fair Pierian feat 
Olympus? conſecrated vale, 
O Bromius, Bromius, thither lead 
Our choſen band, thou Power Divine: 
In thoſe realms are found the Graces, 
There inhabits young Deſire, 
And there exulting Bacchus' feſtive train 
Their ſacred orgies are allow'd to hold. 


II. 2. 
Our Deity, the fon of Jove, delights 
1: banquets, and in Peace, the ſource of wealth, 
And nurſe of blooming youths : 
Impartial to the rich and poor, 
On both he ſhowers unmingled joys of wine : 
Whoever ſternly flights the proffer'd boon, 
Foc to the God, rejects a bliſs which laſts 
Thro' Jengthen'd days and happy nights. 
*Tis wiſdom to reſtrain our ſouls 
From crediting*the doctrines taught 
By men, raſhly o'erweening. 
Whate'er with uniform conſent, 
The vulgar long hath practis'd and approv'd, 
As an ungueſtion'd truth will I proclaim. 


SERVAN TS bring BACCHUS beund, PENTHEUS, 
CHORUS, 


SERVANT. 

We come, O Pentheus, having feiz'd the prey, 
For whom- thou didſt diſpatch us, nor in vain 
Aſſail'd we, for we found the ſavage tame: 

He fled not, but without reluctance yielded 

And und iſmay'd, nor did thoſe ruddy cheeks 

Change their complexion; with a ſmile he bade us 
Bind him and lead him on; his firm demeanor 

7 Extorted 
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Extorted my reſpe&: then ſeiz'd with ſhame 

I cry'd; * O ſtranger, I againſt my will 

* Convey thee hence; but I am ſent by Pentheus, 

* Who thus enjoin'd.“ As for the female choir 

Of Bacchus” votaries, whom, when caught, by chains 
Thou in the public priſon didſt confine, 

Eſcap'd from bondage, thro' the ſacred groves 
They in wild meaſures lead the dance, and call 

On Bromius, on the God whom they adore. 
Spontaneouſly their fetters burſt aſunder, 

And maſſive bars, untouch'd by human hand, 

Flew from the doors. To Thebes this ſtrauger comes 
With many powers miraculous endued. 

But 'tis thy part to ſee to what remains. 


PENTHEU $. 

Hold faſt his hands: for now he is conſin'd 
Amid the toils, he hath not ſpeed ſufficient 
To 'icape me. The mere graces of thy form 
Are ſuch, O ſtranger, as may well entice 
Frail women's hearts, and for this cauſe thou com'ſt. 
Unlike a wreſtler's, o'er thy cheeks diſhevel'd 
Stream the long ringlets of thy hair, expreſſive 
Of wantonneſs ; efteminately white 
Is thy complexion ; the ſun's parching rays 
Avoiding, by thy charms in ſhadowy groves 
Thou ſtriv'it love's idle dalliance to invite. 
But firſt inform me from what race thou ſpring'ſt. 


BACCHUS, 
No empty boaſt I utter, but with caſe 
Can anſwer this enquiry. Have you heard 
Of Tmolus' flowery mount? 


PENTHEUS. 
I know it circles 


The walls of Sardis. 


BACCHUS®S 


Thence I come: my country 
ls 
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1s Lydia. 


PENTHEUS. 


But from whence doſt thou import 
Theſe rites to Greece ? 


BACCHUS, 


By Bacchus, ſon of Jove 
Was TI initiated. 
PENTHE US. 
Is there a ſove 
In thoſe Barbaric regions who begets 
New Deities ? 
BACCHUS, 
No : bat *ris he who here 
Took for his Bride the beauteous Semele. 


PENTHEUS, 
Was it by night or in the face of day 
That he conſtrain'd thee to adopt his worſhip ? 


B Accus. 

By him was I diſcern'd, him too I ſaw 
Full clearly, when to me the God eniruſted 
The myſtic rites. 

PENTHEUS. 
Bur of theſe myſtic rites 
What is the nature ? | 
Accus. 
They who never mingled 
In Bacchus' ſacred orgies muſt not know. 
_PENTHEUS. 


Avail they aught to thoſe who at his altars 
Preſent th' oblation ? 


BACCHU $. 
Tho? it well deſerve 
All your reſearches, this you mult not hear. 
PENTHEUS. 
Thou artfully haſt vamp'd up this deceit 
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To raiſe my curioſity. 


B Accus. 
The rites 
Of Bacchus dwell not underneath the roof 
Of bold impiety. 


'PENTHEUS. 


Since thou averr'ſt 


That thou full clearly haſt diſcern'd the God, 
Deſcribe his perſon. 


BACCHUS. 
He aſſum'd what form 
He pleas'd, nor did I iſſue my commands. 


PENTHEUS 


My queſtion thou full dextrouſly evad'ſt, 
And mak'ſt no anſwer. 


BACCHUTUS. 


He muſt ſeem deyoid 
Of reaſon, who myſterious truths unfolds 
To thoſe who lack diſcretion, 


PENTHEUS., 


Cam'ſt thou firſt 
To Thebes, to introduce this God ? 


BACCHU S. 


q In dance 
All the Barbarians celebrate our orgies. 


PENTHEUS. 
Becaufe in wiſdom they are far beneath 
The citizens of Greece. | 


BACCHUS. 
In this reſpect 


They far tranſcend : but different are their laws. 


PENTHEUS. 
By night or day theſe ſacred rites perform'ſt thou? 
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BACCHUS. 
Moſtly by night, for venerable is darkneſs, 


PENTHEUS. 
To women this is treacherous and unſafe. 


BACCHU $. 
Een in the broadeſt day may ſhame be found. 


PENTHEUS. 
Thou for thy impious ſophiſtries ſhalt ſuffer 
Due pumſhment. 


BAC CHS. 
For indiſcretion, you, 
And want of reverence to the God. 


PENTHEU 9. 
How bold 
Is Bacchus, practis'd in the ſtrife of words! 


BACCHUS. 
What ſhall I ſuffer, fay what dreadful ſentence 
On me wilt thou inflit ? 


PENTHEUS. 
Firſt will I cut 
Thy gracctul ringlets. 


BACCHUS 
Sacred are thefe locks, 
If 5} nouriſh them in reverence to the God. 


[ 5] © Virgil has tranſlated this paſſage in his account of Amata 
« pretending to devote her Daughter Lavinia to Bacchus ; 
« Quin etiam in filvas ſimulato numine Bacchi 
«© Evolat, et natam frondoſis montibus abdit, 
© Evoe Bacche, fremens, ſolum te virgine dignum 
% Vociterans, Etenim molles tibi ſumere thyrſos, 
Te luſtrare choto, ſacram tibi paſcere crinem. An. l. vii. v. 38g. 
% Wandering thro' woods and wilds and devious wars, 
« She feign'd the rites of Bacchus, cried aloud, 
„And to the buxom God the Virgin vow'a 2 
* Evce, O Bacchus, thus began the long, 
© And, Evoe, anſwer'd all the female thronp. 
«« O Virgir, worthy thee alone!” ſhe cried ; 
*© O worthy thee alone!“ the crew repliet ; 
© For thee ſbe feeds her hair, ſhe leads thy dance, 
“And with thy winding ivy wreaths ker lance, Dz you +.” 
I | But ðsc. 
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| PENTHEUS, 
Then let thy hands ſurrender up the thyrſus, 


BACCHUS. 
Take i it away thyſelf: it was the gift 
Of Bacchus, and I bear ir. 


PENTHEUS. 
In a dungeon 
Thee will I guard. 


BACCHUS, 
Whene'er I pleaſe, the God, 
The God himſelf, will inſtantly releaſe me. 


PENTHEUS. 
When midſt his frantic votaries thou ſhalt ſtand, 
And call upon his name. 


BACCHU S. 


E'en now the God 
Is preſent, and beholds what I endure. 


PENTHEUS. 
Where is he? to theſe eyes he till remains 
Inviſible, 


BACCHUS. 
With me: but you are impious, 
And cannot ſee him. 


PENTHEUS. 
Hold him faſt 3 he ſcorns 
Both me and Thebes: 


BACCHUS, 
Stand off, and bind me not: 
I ſtill retain my reaſon, and ſay this 
To the diſtracted. 
PENTHEUS. 
] who here am lord 
O'er thee, repeat it, that thou ſhalt be bound. 


BACCHUS 
You know not that you live, you neither ſee 


K 2 Nor 
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Nor recollect your very name. 


PENTHEUS. 


"Tis Pentheus 
Agave and Echion were my parents. 


BACCHUS. 
Such { 5] inauſpicious fortunes as that name 
Prognoſticates, you juſtly have deſery'd. 


PENTHEU S. 

Go, bind him to the manger where my ſteeds 
Are fed, that darkneſs may his proſpects bound. 
There dance : but I for ſlaves will ſell theſe women 
Whom thou bring'ſt hither, partners of thy crimes ; 
Or from the rattling drum at leaſt reſtrain 
Their buſy hands, and make them ply the loom. 

Exit Pentheus. 
| B Accus. | 

I will retire : For what the fates decree not, 
Neceſſity conſtrains us not t'endure. 

But for theſe ſcoffs, will Bacchus, whom you call 
A thing of nought, on your devoted head | 
Inflict juſt vengeance : for, while me you wrong, 
You drag, in galling chains, the captive God. 


Exit Bacchus guarded. 
CR QR-U--8. 
ODE, 


I. 

From Achelous' flimy bed, 
O lovely Dirce, who deriv'ſt thy birth; 
When firſt Jove's ſon young Bacchus grac'd the earth, 

Thy ſtreams were ſprinkled o'er his head. 
Th' abortive infant, his relenting Sire 

Snatch'd from the lightning's livid fire, 

And ſhelter'd in his thigh ; 


(%] In the Greek language webs; ſignifies © Grief,” At the con- 
ciulivn of the dialogue between Cadmus and Tireſias a few pages 
betore, the latter has already made the fame miſerable pun ; and 
Theocricus has debaſed his 26th Idyllium by it, 

LE op:og wi, xa Hehn Giperats 


«Let 
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« Let this male womb contain thee,” cried aloud 
The parent God; * till ro Thebes? wondering crowd 
Thee I produce, their Deity, | 
« By Dithyrambus' name.” Our folemn rite, 
Yet thou, O Dirce, doſt confound, 
Regardleſs of our train with garlands crown'd. 
Why ſcorn my prayer? what means thy flight? wh 
Obedient to young Bromius' nod, 
Soon ſhall thy current hail the jocund God, 
Shaded by ripen'd cluſters bright, 
And vineyards bluſhing rich delight. 


IT. 

But ah, with what ungovern'd rage 
Amidſt our orgies ſtalks yon earth-born King, 
Pentheus, who from the Dragon's teeth did ſpring 

The prop of bold Echion's age! 
No human features mark that ſavage face, 

He, like the Giants? bloody race, 

Defies th' immortal Powers. T 

Midſt Bromius? votaries, while I tread the plain, 
Me will the Tyrant bind with galling chain; 

The partner of our feſtive hours 
Already in a dungeon he detains, 

Secluded from the beams of day. 79 
O Bacchus, Son of Jove, doſt thou ſurvey 

'The Prieſt who chants thy hallow'd ſtrains 


Expos'd to Fate's impending ſcourge !? {i 
Deſcend benign from ſteep Olympus? verge, 4 
| Brandiſh thy thyrſus, and repreſs il, 


That ruthleſs miſcreant's wantonneſs. 
III. 
Lead'ſt thou the votive choir 
To Nyfla's [)] mount where favage beaſts abonn\], 
| On 


[7] The epithet SyporpoPo; “ nurſe of wild beaſt,” ſeems to be 
here applied to the mountain Ny ſſa, on account of its producing 
the Tigers by which Poets and Painters concur in repreſgyting the 
chariot of Bacchus as drawn, 

Qui pampineis victor juga flectit habenis 
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On ſteep Corycian ſummits art thou found, 
Or doit thou haunt Olympus' ſhadowy cave, 
Where Orpheus erſt, with magic lyre, 
Collected trees that liſten'd to his ſtrain, 
And lur'd the howling lion from the plain? 
O bleit Pierian mount, | 
Revering thee, ere long will Bacchus lead 
His ſhouting followers to the Muſes' fount, 
And croſſing Axius' rapid ſpring 
The Mænades to [8] Lydia bring 
Streaming with joys exhauſtleis and refin'd, 
Bounteous parent of mankind, 
Whoſe waters glide thro' regions fam'd 
For courſers which outſtrip the wind. 


BACCHUS (within). 
Ho! liſten, liſten, liſten, to my voice, 
Ye Bacchanalian Nymphs. 
CHORU $. | 


Who's there ? whence camg 
The ſounds of Evius which thus call me forth? 
 BACCcHUs (within.) 
To you again I ſpeak, e'en I che Son 
Of Semele and Jove. 
SEMICHORUS I. 

Thou mighty Lord, 

O Bromius, Bromius, join our yotive choir. 


Liber, agens celſo Nyſæ de vertice Tigres. 
VISIT En. l. vi. v. 804, 
Bacchus turning from his Indian war, | 
By Tygers drawn triumphant in his car 
From Niſus* top deſcending on the plains ; 
With curling vines around his purple reins. Da vpkx. 

Mr. Jodrell having too haſtily taken the laſt of the above lines 
from Virgil, detached ; calls it a repreſentation of the God purjuing 
the Tigers from the lotty eminence of Nyſa. 

[8] Heath and Dr. Muſgrave, in their notes, obſerve that the Aſia- 
tic Lydia cannot he the place here meant, but that the Poet is ſpeaking 
of a river called Lydia mentioned by ſeveral of the antient hiſtorians 
and geographical writers, which conſlitutes the boundary between 
ſome part of Bœotia and Macedon-. | 
How 


How horribly the ground beneath our feet 
Shakes! venerable God ! erelong the houſe 
Of Penthens from its baſis ſhall be hurl'd. 
Refulgent in the portals Bacchus ſtands, 
To him yield duteous worſhip. 
SEMICHORUS 11. 

We obey. 

See the beams ſtarting from yon marble columns. 


Within thoſe chambers the triumphant ſhouts 
Of Bromius ſhall be heard. 


SEMICHORUS I. 


Light, light the torch, 


The blazing torch, and fire the houſe of Pentheus. 


SEMICHORUS 1. 

Behold'ſt thou not the riſing conflagration, 
And on the ſacred tomb of Semele 
How with redoubled force thoſe embers burn 
The relics of Jove's lightning? on the ground 
Fall proſtrate, O ye trembling Menades: 
For Bacchus, Son of Jove, our King, invades, 
And levels theſe proud manſions with the ground, 


BACCHUS, CHORUS, 
B Accus. 
What! ſeiz d with terror, ye Barbarian dames, 
On earth are ye fallen proſtrate? ye perceiv'd, 


It ſeems, how Bacchus ſhook the houſe of Pentheus. 
Riſe; let thoſe trembling limbs reſume their oſſice, 


And lay aſide your fears. 


CHORUS. 
O thou who pour'ſt 
A ſplendor o'er our Bacchanalian rites, 
Thee with what tranſport I again behold ! 
Forlorn we wail'd thy abſence, 


BACCHUS 
By deſpair 
Were ye encompals'd ; borne to "Boe houſe 
When I was ſentenc'd to the gloomy dunggon 
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CHORUS. 

What could I feel but horror ; for what friend 
Had | if thou hadſt fail'd ? But by what means 
Wert thou deliver'd, after thou hadſt fallen 
Into the hands of that unrighteous man? 


| BACCHUVTUS, 
Myſelf full eaſily myſelf ſet free, 
And with no oil. 


CHORUS. 
Did he not bind thy hands 
In galling chains ? 
BACCHUS, 
Herein too I his rage 
Have mock'd : for while he thought he had ſecut'd 
His priſoner, me he touch'd nor, but was ſooth'd 
With empty hope: for having found a Bull 
In the ſame ſtall to which they had confin'd me, 
The beaſt's tough hooſs he ſhackled, breathing ire; 
Sweat from each pore diſtill'd, and with his teeth 
He gnaw'd his lips, while I far near at hand 
An unconcern'd ſpectator: but meantime 
Bacchus on his arrival ſhook the walls, 
And kindled on his Mother's ſepulchre 
The fleeping embers, which, when Pentheus ſaw, 
He thought the manſion blaz'd, and ran impetuous 
Now here, now there, commanding his attendants 
To bring all [9] Achelous: to no purpoſe 


[9] The river Achelous was ſo much celebrated, that it has 
frequently been made ute of ro ſignify water in general, as in Vir- 
zu's Georgics, 3 4 | 

Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit ariſia, 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia miſcuit uvis. 
Which Dryden has rendered, 
«© Who gave us corn for maſt, for water wine.” 
When Hermione makes uſe of the term Ay*?ue 900.» in the An- 
dromache, while ſhe is threatning to employ that untortunate Prin- 
| . . © ceſs 
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Did every ſervant toil; but he the flames 

Left unextinguiſh'd, and on a ſurmiſe 

Thar I had 'ſcap'd, into the palace ruſh'd 

With his drawn ſword. Then Bromius (I deſcribe 
Each circumſtance as it to me appear'd) 

Within the hall, a meteor in my ſhape 
Compos'd, which the diſtracted Pentheus ſmote, 
Wounding the air as if he had tranſpierc'd 

My vitals. Bacchus then afflicted him 

With greater evils, for he daſh'd the roof 
Upon the ground, and the whole ſtrufture broke 
Into a thouſand fragments, while he view'd 

The ſcene of my captivity, a ſcene 

To him moſt inauſpicious : thro? fatigue 

His ſword he from his hand let fall, and droops 
Unnerv'd; preſumpruous man, who with a God 
Hath dar'd to wage this war. But undiſmay'd 
from thoſe doors the Bacchanalian choir 


ceſs in the moſt ſervile offices, I have concurred with the Latin 
tranſlation in rendering it ſimply ** water,” becauſe I was appre- 
henſive it might ſound prepoſterous to an Engliſh reader to ſpeak of 
the ſmall quantity of water carried in a veſlel at Phthia, a province 
of Theſſaly, by the name of a river dividing /Etolia from Acarna- 
nia, at which it was impoſſible it could | dew: been filled. But 
where the frantic Pentheus is calling for whole rivers to extinguiſh 
a conflagration, the geography becomes immaterial, nor are we bound 
to enquire whether the ſcene 1s near their banks : by dropping the 
metaphor, and ſaying only ** to bring water,“ we may be thought 
to weaken the energy of the original, I cannot diſcover any other 
reaſon for Dirce being called, in the preceding Ode, the Daughter 
of Achelous, than that river's being conſidered as Didymus (cited 
by Barnes) ſtyles it, in the light of the moſt antient ot all others, 
[lorzuwy mperCuruzr0-, Nonnus calls the fountain Dirce, the Daugh- 
ter of lſmenos, a river near Thebes, often mentioned in conjunction 
with it by Euripides; and Boccace, in his Genealogia ecorum 
Gentilium, ſpeaks of Dirce, who, before her meramorphotis, was 
Wife of Lycus, as one of the Daughters of the Sun, In regard to 
the paſlage referred to by Barnes, in Naalis Comes a writer of the 
ſixteenth century, it affords no new light, as the above-mentioned 

fſage of Euripides is the ſole authority he produces tor calling 

irce daughter of Achelous, ES 


Conducting 
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Conducting, join your band, nor heed the wrath 
Of Pentheus. But I deem he ſoon will reach 
The veſtibule, for I his ſandals hear 

Within reſounding. After theſe events 

What vehement reproaches will he utter ? 

Yet will I meet him calmly, tho' he come 
Breathing dire threats: for it behoves the wiſe 
To curb the ſallies of outrageous ire. 


PENTHEUS, BACCHUS, CHORUS, 


PENTHEUS, 
Moſt horrid are the ills J have endur'd: 
That ſtranger, whom ſo recently I bound, 
Hath from confinement 'ſcap'd. But ha! tis he. 
What prodigies are theſe ? How com'ſt thou forth, 
How dar'ſt thou to appear before my gates ? 


BACCHUS. 
O pauſe awhile; refrain theſe haſty ſtrides, 
And curb that vehemence of ſoul. 


PENTHEUS. 
How cam'ſt thou 
Forth from thy priſon ? how could'ſt thou ſhake off 
Thy fetters ? | 


BACCHUS, 
Said J not, or did theſe words 
Eſcape your ears? © A God ſhall ſet me free.“ 


PENTHEUS. 
I know not what thou mean'ſt, ſuch various boaſts 
Flow from that tongue. 
BACCHUS. | 
He who for man produc'd 
The cluſtering vine, 


PENEHEU S. 
Thou falſly doſt aſſert 
That Bacchus wrought this miracle. 


B AC 
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B Accus. 
Bar faſt 
The maſſive doors of each encircling tower. 


PENTHEUS. 
Would that avail me? cannot Gods o'erleap 
The topmolt pinnacles ! 


B Accus. 
In all beſide 
Are you full wiſe, except in that great point 
Where wiſdom is moſt needful. 
ENT HE US. 
Lam vers'd 
In each eſſential rule of a ſage conduct. 


BACCHUS. 
Firſt then to yonder Meſſenger give ear, 
And learn what ridings from the mount he brings; 
While we will here remain, and ſcorn to fly. 


MESSENGER, PENTHEUS, B A C- 
C HUS, CHORUS. 


MESSEN GER. 
O Penthens, monarch of this Theban realm, 
I, from Cithzron's ſummit, am arriv'd, 
Pil'd with unwaſted heaps of whiteſt ſnow. 


PENTHEUS,. 
What mighty buſineſs doth this ſpeech announce ? 


MESSENGER. 

I faw the Bacchanalian dames, who, urg'd 
By frantic tranſports, iſſued from our gates 
With their feet bare. My Sovereign, I to you 
And to this city, would relate the deeds 
They have committed, which are fraught with horror 
And moſt miraculous ; but with to hear 
Whether I freely may recount what happen'd, 2 
Or ſhould abridge the tale: for, O my Lard, 

The haſty remper of your ſcul, that rage 
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And aweful mien of royalty I fear. 


PENTHEUS. 

Speak out : thou ſhalt incur no puniſhment 
From me, to whom the voice of honeſt truth 
Conveys no hoſtile ſounds : but in proportion 
As the exploits of yonder madding crew, 
Which thou to me report'ſt, are more atrocious, 
Severer wrath ſhall overtake that miſcreant, 
Who to our women taught theſe impious rites, 


MESSENGER. 

Our heifers in large herds the mountain's brow 
Aſcended, as the ſun his orient beams 
Diffus'd to warm earih's ſurface, there I ſaw 
Three groups of women; o'er the firſt Autonoe 
Pre ſided, o'er the next your royal Mother 
Agave, and the third was Ino's band. 
Careleſsly ſtretcht upon the ground all ſlept, 
Some for their pillow choſe the leaves of fir; 
On the oak's caſual foliage ſpread beneath _ 
While others decently reclin'd their heads ; 
Nor had th' intoxicating bowl, or ſound 
Of the ſhrill pipe, as yau afſert, impell 'd them 
To wander thro? the verdant grove in queſt 
Of Venus' joys impure, But ſtanding up 
Amidſt the Bacchanalian choir, vour Mother, 
'To wake them from their flumbers, howl'd aloud, 
Soon as the bellowing of the bulls ſhe heard. 
Then caſting off ſweet ſlumber from their eyes, 
With wond'rous ſeeming modeſty they roſe, 
Young, old, the virgin, and th' unwedded dame, 
Over their ſhoulders firſt their ſtreaming hair 
They ſpread, reſuming the hind's baggy hide 
Which loofely floated, by no zone confin'd, 
The ſpeckled tkins of ſerpents round their knees 
Were girt, ſome in their arms bore kids, or whelps 
Of ſurly wolves, and gave them ſuck, ar home 
Leaving their new-born children; on her front 8 
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Fach plac'd a vivid garland form'd of ivy, 

Oak, or the flowers of wild convolvulus: 

But one of them her thyrſus ſeiz'd, and ſmote 
The ſolid rock, whence guſh'd the limpid fount ; 
Another plung'd her wand into the ground, 

From whence the bounteous God caus'd ſtreams of wine 
To iſſue forth, while they who wiſh'd for milk 
Thruſting their fingers only thro? the turf 

Found lacteous currents follow: honey dripp'd 
From every ſtaff with pliant ivy bound. 

Had you been there, and ſcen theſe prodigies, 
You, to that Deity whom now you ſcorn, 

Had yielded homage. We together met, 
Leaving our oxen and our fleecy charge, 

Among each other a debate to hold 

On their miraculous and ſtrange exploits. 

But an impoſtor, who in cities long 

Had exercis'd his fluency of ſpeech, 

Addreſs'd us in theſe terms, ** O ye who dwell 
„Upon this hallow'd mount, are ye diſpos'd 
„From her wild orgies forcibly to drag 

« Agave Pentheus' Mother, and perform 

& An acceptable ſervice to our King?“ 

His words approving, we behind the thicket 

In ambuſh plac'd ourſelves : they wildly mov'd, 
Their band collecting at the ſtated hour 

To celebrate their feaſts, with a loud voice 
Invoking Bacchus, Bromius Son of Jove : 

The ſavage beaſts, the very mountain ſhar'd 
Their Bacchanalian tranſports; where they trod 
All nature whirl'd around. But near me leap'd 
Agave; \tarting up, I, from the thicker 

Where I lay hid, ſprung torth and ran to ſeize her. 
She ſhriek'd aloud; ** O ye my nimble hounds, 

« 'Theſe men would hunt us down ; but follow me 
& Each with her thyrſus arm'd.” By haſty flight 
From theſe infuriate Bacchanalian dames 
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We 'ſcap'd; but they our grazing herds invaded, 
Tho? in their hands no ſteely weapon gleam'd : 

You might have ſeen one ſeize and firmly hold 

A fatted heifer, others rent the limbs 

Or ſteers aſunder ; ribs and cloven hoofs 

Were toſs'd around, from branching pines diſtill'd 
Morſels of fleſh and intermingled gore. 

The raging bulls, who menac'd with their horns, 
Were in a moment {tretch'd upon the ground 
Aſſail'd by many a blooming maid : the Daughters 
Of royal Cadmus from the fleſh tore off 

The hides, ere you could cloſe your eyes; and ſwift 
As birds that cleave the air, they to that vale 

Were borne, where o'er Aſopus' current waves 
The plenteous Iheban harveſt : on they ruſh'd 
Midſt Hyſia's and Erythra's ſwains, who dwell 
Beneath Cithæron's mount: with hoſtile rage, 

All their opponents ſcatter'd, and dragg'd forth 
The ſhrieking infants from their lowly cotts: 

But whatſoe'er they on their ſhoulders plac'd, 

Tho' faſten'd by no bandage, cloſe adher d, 

And fell not to the earth; no not e'en braſs, 

Or ponderous ſteel : unſing'd their treſſes bore 

The lambent fire. But in their wrath, the peaſants, 
Harraſs'd by Bacchus? votaries, took up arms: 

A wondrous ſpectacle, O King, enſued, 

For by our brazen ſpears no blood was drawn: 
Hurl'd from their hands, but where the thyrſus ſmote, 
A grieſly wound appear'd ; that female troop 
Diſcomfited the warriors, not without 

Th' aſſiſtance of ſome Deity : then came 

Back to their ſtation, to thoſe very ſprings 

Which for their uſe by their benignant God 

Were open'd, there they cleans'd the f prinkled gore, 
And ſerpents with their tongues wip'd clammy drops 
From their diſcolor'd cheeks. My Lord, admit 


Into this city, wholoe'er he be, 
This 
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This Power Divine, . for wondrous is his might : 

I am inform'd, this alſo they aver, | 

That he, the grape, that med'cine for our cares, 
Beſtow'd on favor'd mortals. Take away 

The ſparkling Wine, fair Venus ſmiles no more, 
And every pleaſure quits the human race. 


CHORUS 
Tho? in the preſence of a mighty King 
. I dread to ſpeak ſo freely, yet this truth 
Shall be declar'd, that Bacchus is interior 
To.none of all the Gods, 


PENTHEUS. 

In one ſhort moment 
The pride of his inſenſate train hike fire, 
Is lighted up, to all the Greeks a ſource 
Of great diſhonor. But the times admit 
Of no delay; go to EleQra's gate 
And give command to all the troops who bear 
The ponderous targe, or mount the rapid ſteed ; 
The light-arm'd infantry, and thoſe who twang 
With ſureſt aim the ſounding bow, to join mic, 
That we may war againſt this frantic crew, 
Elſe will diſgrace attend us, if ſuch inſults 
We from a female band endure, Exit Meſſenger. 


[10] Accus. 
O Pentheus, 

You ſtill remain obdurate tho' you hear 
My counſels, yet tho? I from you endure 
Such cruel treatment, {till do I maintain 
It is your duty not to take up arms 
Againſt the God: forego this raſh empriſe; 
For ne'er will Bromius ſuffer you to drive 
His votive train from yonder haunted mount. 


F [ro] This ſpeech, and ſeveral which follow, are aſcribed to Pac- 


chus on the authorities of Reiſkius, Mr. Heath, Mr. Tyrwhitt, 


Dr. Muſgrave, and Barnes, 
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PENTHEUS. 
| Counſel me not; but having *ſcap'd from priſon, 
Be ſatisfied with this, or I again 
Will puniſh thee. | 

BACCHVUVUS. 

Much rather I to him 
Would offer ſacrifice, than in my wrath, 
Frail mortal as I am, kick *gainſt the ſpurs 
Of a vindictive God. 


PENTHEUS. 
I will conſign 
Fit victims to the altar ; flay thoſe women 
As they deſerve, and o'er Cithzron's top 
Spread univerſal havoc. | 
BACCHUS. 
Your whole band 
Shall be diſcomfited, and to complete 
Your ſhame, your brazen ſhields ſhall be tranſpierc'd 
With the light thyrſus. 
PENTHEUS. 
We, a ſtranger harſh 
And obſtinate, encounter, who, nor yields 
To puniſhments inflicted, nor deſiſts 
From his raſh enterpriſe. 
BACCHUS 
You ftill have means 
Of happily compoſing theſe diſſenſions. 


PEN THEUS, 
By doing what? by crouching to my ſlaves? 


BACCHUS. 
Theſe women hither will I bring unarm'd. 


PENTHEUS. 
Alas, thou meditar'ſt ſome fell deceit. 
BACCHUS. 
Why do you talk of treachery ; by my ſchemes 
When I would fave you ? 


P E Ne 
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n 

; e this plot have form'd 

With one conſent, that ye might ever haunt | 
Thoſe Bacchanalian orgies. 

B AC HUS. | 

I have form'ld 


A compact with the God. 
P ENT HE US. 
Bring, bring my arms; 
And be thou ſilent. 
BACCHUS. 
Would you ſee them ſeated 
Together on the ſummit of the hill ? | 
| PENTHEUS. | 
This earneſtly I wiſh for; and with heaps . 
Of gold, for the diſcovery, will reward thee. 
BACCHUS. 
Whence can ſuch wondrous eagerneſs ariſe ? 


PENTHEUS, 
Woe be to thoſe I find inflam'd with wine. 


Accus. 

Why long to ſee the objects which you loathe? 

PFNTHE US. 
Know then, in ſilence as I fit beneath 

You ſheltering pine — 
BACCHUS®, | 
But they will trace your footſteps, i 
Tho? you attempt concealment. f 


PENTHEUS. 

Face to face F 

Shall Pentheus meet them; thou haſt rightly ſpoken, ' 
B Accus. q 


Under my conduct will you undertake 
The toilſome march? 
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PENTHEVS. 
Without delay lead on : 
For I my time to thy diſpoſal yield. 
BACCHUS, 
Over your body caſt a linen robe. 


PENTHEUS. 
Shall I forget to a& a manly part, 

And wear the dreſs of women ? 

BACCHUS. 

Leſt they kill you, 

If they perceive you are a man. 

PENTHEU $S. 

I Theſe counſels 

Are well ſuggeſted ; whoſoe'er thou art, 
thou ſure art wile. 


Accus. 
| I theſe inſtructions gain'd 
From Bacchus. 
PENTHEU $. 
Teach me therefore how to practiſe 
The wholeſome admonitions thou haſt given, 


BACCHU.S. 
Entering the palace, in a fit diſguiſe 
Will I equip you. 
| PENTHEUS, 
Such as the women wear? 
It ſhames me. 
BACCHU $. 
Now no longer are you prompt 
Fhe votive train of Bacchus to behold. 


PENTHEUS. 
Deſcribe the dreſs thou mean'ſt I ſhall aſſume. 


BACCHUS, 
Long hair I down your back will cauſe to ſtream 
In many a ringlet, 


EN“ 
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PENTHEUS. 
But what other mode 
Of ornaments for me wilt thou contrive ? 


BACCHUS, 
The ſtole ſhall reach your feet, and o'er your head 
I mean to place a coif. 


PENTHEUS. 
Is there aught more 
Which thou would'ſt add ? 
BACCCHUS. 


The thyrſus in your hand 
Muſt you ſuſtain, and in the dappled hide 
Of a ſlain hind advance. 


PENTHEUS. 


Such female robes 
Are what I cannot, will not ſtoop to wear. 


BACCHUS. 
Go then, and periſh in th' unequal ſtrife 
With Bacchus” votaries. 


PENTHEUS. | 
Better were it firſt F 
Their motions to obſerve. F 
BACCHUS. * 

By far more wiſe 


Than hunting after other ills to ſwell i 
The number of thoſe ills already known. x 
PENTHEUS., 9 


But thro? the city how ſhall I proceed 
Unſeen by every Theban ? 


BAC C HUS. 


We muſt uſe 
Paths unfrequented : I will lead the way. 


PENTHEU Ss. 
I rather would ſubmit to aught, than ſuffer 
Bacchus? infuriate votaries to deride me. 
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B Accus. | 
The palace we will enter, and deliberate, 
If you think proper. 


PENTHEVS. 
W hereſoe'er thou wilt, 
I give my free conſent, and will go forth 
Prepar'd to wield the javelin, or adopt 
Each ſalutary counſel thou canſl give. 
Exit Pentheus. 


BACCHUS. 

Soon ſhall he reach the Bacchanalian choir, 
And die as he deſerves. Ye generous Dames, 
Within your reach he ſtands. To thee, O God 
Of Nyfla, now belongs the dread empriſe, 
Nor art thou diſtant far: be vengeance ours 
But firſt do thou with madneſs fire his ſoul, 
For while his reaſon yet remains entire, 
He will refuſe to. wear a female veſt, 
But hurried to diſtraction ſoon aſſume 
Such garb: I would expoſe him to the ſcoffs 
Of every Theban, thro' the city led 
In ſuch apparel, fince he utter'd threats 
The moſt alarming. But I go t array 
Pentheus in trappings ſuch as he ſhall bear, 
Slain by his Mother, to the ſhades beneath. 
Thus ſhall he know dread Bacchus, ſon of Jove, 
A God moſt terrible when he aſſerts 
His flighted power: but gracious to mankind. 


Exit Baccnus. 
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When ſhall J join the midnight dance, 
With agile ſtep my comrades lead, 
And as our feſtive choirs advance 


Triumphant 
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Triumphant o'cr th' enamel'd mead, 
My heaving, boſom to the dewy gale 
Expand, high bounding like a fawn 
Who gambols o'er the verdant lawn, 
When from the hunter ſhe with eaſe 
Hath *icap'd, and ſprung from th' entangling ſnare, 
In vain a clamorous troop purſue; 
Swift as the ſtorm burſts thro' the troubled air, 
She leaves them far behind, and in the dale 
*Midſt guſhing rivulets, anew 
Taſtes the ſweet charms of ſolitude, 
While interwoven thickets rude 
Her favorite habitation vell ? 
What greater priv'lege *midſt the fell debate 
Can ſage or chieftain from the Gods requeſt 
Than that of ever faſt'ning on the creſt 
Of the miſcreant whom we hate? 
Pleaſure with unſullied fame 
Ever mult alliance claim. 


IL 
The tardy God arrives at length 
His ſtedfaſt promiſe to fulfil, 
Exulting in immortal ſtrength. 
Tremble, ye miniſters of ill! 
With vengeance arm'd he ſmites the impious head 
Of him who dares pollute his ſhrine, 
And madly ſpurn the powers divine. 
The Gods thick miſts around them ſpread, 
With art the lingering foot of Time they hide, 
And to his haunts the ſinner trace, 
Deſiſt ! ah, hope not with intemperate pride 
Thou canſt aſcend above Heaven's ſacred laws. 
The wile theſe obvious truths embrace; 
Whate'er he be, the God is ftrong, 
And every cuſtom 'ſtabliſh'd long 
From nature's ſelf derives its cauſe, 
What greater priv'lege *midſt the fell debate 
L 3 Can 
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Can ſage or chieftain from the Gods requeſt 
Than that of ever faſtening on the creſt 
Of the miſcreant whom we hate ? 
Pleaſure with unſullied fame 
Ever mult alliance claim. 


III. 
Bleſt is the man who *ſcapes the ſtormy wave, 
And in the harbor finds repoſe : 
He too is bleſt, *midſt dangers brave, 
Who ſoars above the malice of his foes : 
And now theſe, now thoſe poſſeſs 
Superior talents or ſucceſs ; 
Diſtin& their aims; but hope each boſom fires. 
There are, a rich encreaſe who find, 
The vous of ſome are ſcatter'd in the wind: 
But in my judgement bleſt are they 
Who taſte, tho* only for the day, 
The joys their ſoul deſires, 


BACCHUS, PENTHEUS, CHORUS, 


BACCHUS. 

On you, O Pentheus, eager to behold 
The rites which are forbidden, and attempt 
Impoſſibilities, I call ; come forth 
Without the palace, and before theſe eyes 
Appear in Bacchanalian robes attir'd, 
A likeneſs of the Mænades, a ſpy 
On your own Mother, and the hallow'd choir. 
Your form reſembles one of Cadmus' daughters. 


PENTHEUS. 

Two ſuns, methinks, theſe wondering eyes behold, 
And the ſtrange viſion of a double Thebes 
With its feven gates ; thou, chang'd into a bull, 
Appear'ſt to lead the way, and from thy head 
Riſe ſtately horns. Art thou indeed that beaſt ? 
For thou its ſemblance bear'ſt, Before us — 2 
| dome 
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Some unpropitious God. 


BACCHUS. 
He is a friend 
To our deſigns : and now thoſe eyes diſcern 
The objects you were deſtin'd to behold. 


PENTHEUS. 
What ſemblance do I wear? 1s not this gait, 
The r of Ino, this Agave's mien? 


BACCHUS. 
Fixing my eyes on you, methinks e'en now 
I ſee them. But thole treſſes are miſplac'd, 
And looſen'd from the coif which I bound o'er them. 


PENTHEU $. 
By ſhaking them, as in my houſe I trod 
With Bacchanalian tranſports, in wild dance, 
I have diſhevel'd them. 


B Accus. 
But I, whoſe office 
Is to attend you, will their braids renew: 
Lift up your head. 


PENTHEU S. 
Theſe ornaments adjuſt ; 
For I on thee depend. 


BACCHUS. 
Your zone is looſe, 
Nor hangs the decent veſt in waving tolds 
Down to your feet. 


PENTHEUS, 
To me they ſeem to leave 
My right expos'd, but cover my left ankle. 


BACCHUS. 

Will you not place me in the foremoſt rank 
Among your friends, when with ſurprize you find 
The Bacchanalians virtuous ? 

Vor. III. L 4 P E N- 
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P ENT HE US. 


In which hand 
Holding my thyrſus, ſhall T moſt reſemble 
One of their feſtive troop ? 


BACCH U $. 
You from the ground 
With your right hand and your right foot muſt lift it, 
This change in your opinion I applaud. 


PENTHEUS. 
Upon my ſhoulders can I bear away, 
Cithzron's mount, with Bacchus' frantic crew ? 
BACCHUS. 
You certainly are able if you will. 


Erſt was your ſoul diſcas d, but ma now think 
Juſt as you ought, 


PENTHEUS. 
Strong levers mult I bring, 
Or with theſe hands unaided, from its baſis 
Can I pluck up the mountain, on theſe arms 
And ſhoulders heaving it ? 


BACCHUS, 
O ſpare that ſeat 
Near to the Nymphs, and dear to gentle Pan 
V hence oft reſounds his flute. 


PENTHEUS 


Thou well haſt ſpcken. 
Defenceleſs women muſt not be ſubdued 


By brutal ſtrength : but in the piny grove 
Will I conceal "myſelf, 


BACCHU $ 
A place well-ſuited 
For your intended ambuſh will you find, 
W hen thither you aſcend, a treacherous ſpy, 
To view the Mænades. 


P ENT HE US. 
I rather think 


That 
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That 'midſt the woods, they like the feather'd race 
May in their beds be caught, to wanton ſloth 
While they themſelves abandon. 
BACCHUS. 
On the watch 
Go therefore, and you haply will ſurprize them 
If not ſurpriz'd yourſelf. 
PENTHEU 
In pomp conduct 
Me thro? the midſt of the fam'd Theban realm, 
For I alone of all its valiant ſons 
Have dar'd to undertake this great empriſe, 


BACCHUS. 
You ſingly for the city have endur'd 
Toils to yourſelf peculiar, and ſuch conflicts 
As your atchievements have deſerv'd, await you, 
But follow me, for I am a ſafe guide: 
Thence ſhall another bear you. 


PENTHEUS, 
What, my Mother ? 


BAC CHS. 
To every eye conſpicuous. 
PENTHEUS, 
Such my aim. 
BACCHUS. 
You ſhall be carried back. 


PENTHEUS. 
Thou repreſent'ſt me 
Like ſome inactive daſtard. 


B Accus. 
| In the hands 
Of her who gave you birth. 


PENTHEUS. 
How! mult I then 
Be fo effeminate ? 
B A C- 
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BACCHUS, 
As this implies. 
An undertaking worthy of myſelf 
Is that on which I enter. 


Exit Pentheus. 


BACCHUS. 

You in wrath 
Are dreadful, and to dreadful ſcenes of blood 
Ruſh with impetuous ſtep. Too high for earth, 
Go ſeek renown in Heaven. Stretch forth your hands, 
Agave, and thy ſiſters, O ye Daughters 
Of Cadmus. To a mighty ſtrife I lead 
This youth, where I and Bromius ſhall prevail. 
The ſequel, let th* event itſelf diſcloſe. 

Exit Bacchus, 


CH: MV: 8 
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I. 
Swift hounds of Madneſs, the ſteep mount aſcend, 
To Cadmus' Daughters at their myſtic rite 
Hie inſtantly, each boſom rend 
With that portentous rage your ſtings excite 
»Gainſt yon diſtracted ſpy, in female veſt 
Who with a treacherous purpoſe dreſt 
The hallow'd Mznades invades. 
His Mother, on the rock, ſurveys our foe 
Aſcending from the plains below, 
And to her comrades *midſt their wonted ſhades 
Exclaims ; “ With impious ſcorn 
«© What Theban mounts theſe hills to vex our choir ? 
„He was not by a mortal Sire 
“ Begotten, or of woman born, 
* From ſome lion's fierce embrace 
& He ſprung, or from the Libyan Gorgon's race.“ 


Deſcend 
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Deſcend from Heaven, thy glittering ſteel 
Unſheath, O Juſtice, let that earth-born youth, 
Foe to religion, law, and plighted truth, 
Echion's Son, ſevereſt vengeance feel. 


II. 
With views tyrannic, and immoderate ire, 
Where Bacchus loves his midnight ſports to hold, 
And Semele's devoted choir 
Her praiſcs chant, he ranges uncontrol'd, 
As if man's feeble proweſs could dety 
Thi unconquerable Deity. 
Securely o'er life's dangerous ſtage 
Who hope to paſs, their wandering thoughts confine, 
Nor ſcrutiniſe exploits divine. 
I envy not the talents of the Sage; 
Far nobler aims are mine: 
Thoſe truths alone I labor to attain 
Which ſtabliſh Virtue's endleſs reign, 
In ſuch devotions prompt to join 
I cach rite with horror view, 
That tends to rob the Gods of homage due. 
Deſcend from Heaven, thy glicering ſteel 
Unſheath, O Juſtice, let that earth-born youth, 
Foe to religion, law, and plighted truth, 
Echion's Son, levereſt vengeance feel. 


III. 
Aſſume the bull's tremendous form, 
A dragon arm'd with thouſand heads ariſe, 
Or with the lion's glaring eyes 
Thou mighty [11] Hunter rouze the gathering ſtorm: | 
Yet rather now tl:ine own ingenuous face * 
Diſplaying, in the ſnare ſurprizc 
Yon Tyrant ere his danger he deſcries, 
Fallen 'mong the Mænades that fatal race. 
{ 11] Zagreus, one of the names ot Bacchus, is derived by the lexi- 
S0 graphers from nis activity n the Cchalc ; 5 7 95 qua IIa AYE, 


II. Steph. Theſ. Gr. vol. 5. p. 1003, 
| NI E 8— 
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MESSENGER, CHORUS. 


MESSENGER» 

Ye manſions, proſperous erſt in Greece, and founded 
[12] By that old man of Sidon, in theſe meads 
Who ſow'd the earth-born crop when he had flain 
The Dragon; with what tears do I bewail 
Your fate: tho' ſervitude be my hard portion 
Yet ſympathiſes an ingenuous ſlaye 
In the afflictions of his lords. 

CHORUS. 


Whar bring'ſt thou, 
Freſh tidings from the Bacchanalian dames ? 


| MESSENGER, 
Echion's offspring, Pentheus, is no more. 
CHORUS. 
O ſovereign Bromius, now doſt thou appear 
A mighty God. 
MESSENGER 


What mean'ſt thou by this language? 
At the diſaſtrous fortunes of our King 


Doſt thou exult, O woman? 
CHORUS, 
| was born 
In foreign climes, and with Barbaric voice 
Chant Bacchus” praiſes. Now no more I fear 
The galling chain. 
MESSENGE Re 


Canſt thou ſuppoſe that Thebes 
Is thus enervate grown ? 
CHORUS. 
Not Thebes, but Bacchus, 
Bacchus is now our Ruler, 1 
MESSENOER. 
I forgive thee ; 


[12] Cadmus, who founded Thebes, when he was yet young and 
previousto his marriage with Harmonia; but 1s in this Tragedy repre- 


ſemed as very aged and infirm, his Grandſon Pentheus being arrived 
at years of maturity, | 
Yet 
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Yet glorying in the miſchiefs ye have done, 
O woman, is unſeemly. 


CHORUS. 
By what fate 
The miſcreant died, inform me. 


MESSENGER, 

Having left 
Therapne, Pentheus and myſelf now croſs'd 
Aſopus' current, and begun to climb 
Cithzron's mount, a Stranger guided us 
To view the myſtic orgies ; on my lord 
I tended : firſt we reach'd a verdant grove 
Thro* which with cautious ſtep we trod, obſerving 
Strict ſilence: for unſeen we hop'd to ſee. 
There was a valley, which on either ſide 
Was bounded by a precipice, refreſh'd 
By many a ſpring, and ſhaded o'er with pines, 
Where fat the Mænades, their hands employ'd 
In pleaſing labors ; round their batter'd thyrſus 
Some wound anew the ivy, while the reſt 


Leaving the craggy ſummit of the hill, " 
Like ſportive courſers from the yoke releas d, ; 
Sung to each other in alternate ſtrains 4 


Their Bacchanalian hymns. But hapleſs Pentheus, 
Beholding not the female band, exclaim'd ; 

O Stranger, from the ſpot on which we ſtand, 

* 'The geſtures of the Mmnades, theſe eyes 

« Diſtinctly cannot fee : but if we mount 

« The neighboring hilloc, on whoſe ſummit grows 
« A lofty pine, I better ſhall diſcern 

4 Their rites unſeemly.” Soon as he had ſpoken k 
Wrought by the Stranger, an exploit I witne(s'd 
The moſt miraculous; for with his hand | 

He ſeiz'd the topmoſt branches of the piue 

Which tower'd to Heaven, and trail'd them in the duſt : 

Thus like a bow, or like the crooked wheel 


71 © in 4 
Which 
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Which with unwearied motion in a circle 

Around its axis whirls, the Stranger warp'd 

The ſtatelieſt trunk which on the mountain grew, 

With more than human might: then placing Pentheus 
Upon the branches of the pine, he loos'd 

His hold with gradual caution, leſt the King 

Might from his ſeat, by an elaſtic bound, 

Be ſhaken : but the tree, on which my Lord 

Still kept his ſeat, tower'd upright to the ſkies: 

Here by the Menades was he diſcover'd, 

Ere he beheld them: for exalted thus, 

He now was more conſpicuous than before, 

The Stranger was no longer to be ſeen: 

But from the clouds, a voice burſt forth, ſuppos'd 

To be by Bacchus utter'd, O ye Nymphs, 

« I bring the miſcreant hither who derides 

© Both you, and me, and the myſterious orgies 

Which I ordain'd: 'tis yours to puniſh him.” 

Scarce had he ſpoken, when the ſacred flames 

From Heaven deſcending overſpread the ground. 

Huſh'd was the air, and in the filent grove 

No ruſtling motion of the leaves was heard, 

Nor roar'd the beaſts of prey: yet not diſtinctly 

Did the voice reach their ears, they roſe to liſten, 

And wildl; gaz'd around, till he afreſh | 

Iſſu'd his mandates. Soon as Cadmus' Daughters 

Clearly diſtinguiſh'd the commands of Bacchus, 

Like wingcd doves, they ran with nimble foot ; 

Agave, Mother to our King, her Siſters, 

And all the Bacchanalian Dames, o'erleap'd 

The foaming torrent, and the craggy rock, 

For Bacchus had breath'd frenzy on their fouls. 

Deſcrying Pentheus ſeated on the pine, 

Firſt at the Monarch's head they hurl'd huge ſtones, 

Mounting an adverſe cliff, and ftrove to ſmite him 

With the torn branches of the pine; their comrades, 

The niiſſile thyrſus aiming at the foe, 

I | W aſted 
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Waſted in air their unavailing rage : 

Too high for them to reach, he ſat, regardleſs 

Of danger, till at length, they with a force, 

Like that of thunderbolts, threw arms of oaks 

Which they had rooted up without the aid 

Of iron levers. But when yet their toils 

Remain'd unfiniſh'd ; O ye Mznades,” 

Agave cried ; ** collected in a ring 

« Around the tree, take hold of it, and ſeize 

«© The Beaſt who to its ſummit hath aſcended, 

« Leſt he divulge our God's myſterious rites.” 

They, at the ſignal, with a thouſand hands, 

Graſp'd the firm pine, and tore it from the ground. 

To earth, high-mounted, from its giddy top 

Fell Pentheus groaning : for he knew his fate 

Was near. His wretched Mother, like a Prieſteſs, 

Began the ſacrifice ; he threw the cawl 

From his diſhevel'd hair, that ſhe her Son 

Might recogniſe, nor in his gore imbrue 

Her ruthleſs hands: he touch'd her checks, and cried; 

© Iam, I am, O Mother, your own Pentheus : 

% Pity me then, my Mother, nor deſtroy 

5 Your offspring, tho' I have tranſgreſs'd.” But ſhe, 

Foaming with rage, roll'd her diſtorted eyes, 

Reft of her better reaſon, and poſſeſt | 

By Bacchus, nor could his entreaties move 

Her ſtubborn foul. Then ſeizing his left arm 

With both her hands, and ſtamping on the ribs 

Of this unhappy victim, ſhe tore off 

His [ 13 ] ſhoulder, nor appear'd th' exertion great, 
| | For 
[13] In deſcribing the death of Pentheus, with a minuteneſs 

which cannot fail of diſguſting every reader, Euripides has been fol- 

lowed by Ovid. Met. I. iii. v. 710. Propertius very juitly enume- 

rates it among the horrors of Grecian hiltury, and joins it with the 

expoſure of Andromeda, 'Thyelies' fett, the death of Meleager, the 

facrifice of Iphigenia, and the crucliies of Sinis 1eturted on his own 

head: but his application is peculiarly unfortunate when he com- 


pliments Italy as free from equal enorinites; far Rome, in thoie 
7 early 


— 1 1 
rr 
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For by the God, with caſe was ſhe enabled 
Her bloody purpole to effect: but Ino, 

On his right ſide, full many a ghaſtly wound 
Inflicted; with Autonoe, the whole choir 

Of Bacchanalian Dames preſs'd on, and join'd 
In one tremendous ſhout : his groans continued 
Till he had breath'd his laſt. They howl'd, one rent 
His arm away, another with his foot 

The ſandal ; they laid bare his ribs, and ſcatter'd, 
Like balls, the mangled morſels of his fleſh : 
Diſpers'd, his body lies, beneath the rocks, 
And midit the leafy thicker, nor with eaſe 

Can be diſcover'd. But the ghaſtly head 

His Mother ſciz'd, and, on her thyrſus fixt, 
Over Cithzron's mountain, as the ſpoils 

Of a ſlain lion, bears it; having left 

Her Siſters with the Menades engag'd 

In choral rites, proud of her horrid trophy 
She thro? the portals ſtalks, and calls aloud 

On Bacchus her companion in the chaſe, 

Who aided her to rake the prize. What tears 
From ſo unbleſt a triumph ſoon ſhall ſtream! 
But from the ſcene of miſery I rctir'd 


early days, which may moſt fitly be adduced as parallels to the above 
events (collected f o variety of detachedGrecian ftates)beheld its ver ry 
foundation cemented with the blood of Remus ſlain by his Brother's 
hund: ot the (ix firit Kings, Numa alone appears to have eſcaped 
afſaffination. Add to theſe crimes, Horatius ſtabbing his own Siller, 
the eruelty exerciſed on the traytor Metius, and the rape of Lucre- 
Lia, the firſt ages of Rome will ſufhce at leaſt for a counterpart to 
thoſe of Greece: but it we ſuppoſe the Latin Poet, inattentive to 
the more antient records of his country, to have had in view only 
the times in which he lived; the hiſtory of the ſecond Triumvirate, 
and its inhuman proſcriptions, is too well known to need any diſcuſ- 
ſion : but its being recorded that the Father of Properiius was maſ- 
ſacred by comm: and of Auguſtus, is a circumſtance I can by no 
means paſs over, as it leaves us in doubt how to portion out our de- 
teſtation between the Tyrant whoſe cowardice and cruelty deluged 
Rome with blood, {hed by the_daggers of aſſaſſins, and the venal 
Bard, who, by giving the appellation of Deus to his Father's mur- 
derer, hath leit us an inſtance of ſervility at which nature ſhudders. 


\ BEeſore 
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Before Agave to theſe manſions come. 
For modeſt worth, and reverence for the Gods, 
Are, in :my judgement, the moſt certain marks 
Of glory and of wiſdom in mankind. 

Exit Meſſenger. 


CHORUS. 
Pacchus claims the choral lay. 
Sing we Pentheus' fad diſgrace 
Of the Dragon's mighty race, 
Who in female veſtments gay, 
Sure pledge of death, the ſacred wand 
Bore enwreath'd with. i ivy band, 
By the Bull's falſe temblance led 
To inevitable fate. 
Ye Mænades, who ſpring from Cadmus, hear! 
On him the God hath wreak'd his hate, 
Our preſumptuous foe hath bled 
With many a groan and many a tcar. 
Heroic ſtrife, the Mother tore 
Her Son, and in his ſtreaming gore 
, Did her triumphant hands imbrue. 1 
But I ceaſe the warbled ſtrain, 
For hither fierce Agave hies, 0 
Madneſs glaring in her eyes: | 
She to Bacchus hath been true; 
Let her join our hallow'd train, 


AGAVE, CHORUS. 


AG AV Ee. 
Ye Aſiatic Bacchanalians! 
CHORUS. 
Ha! 
Why call me? 
AGAVE. 


From yon mountain, to the palace, 
I bring this Whelp new-ſlain, no vulgar prize. 
Vor. HI. M CH o. 


r 
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CHORUS. 
I ſee it, and receive you for our comrade. 


A GAV RE. 
Without a ſnare, I this young Lion caught, 
As your own eyes may witneſs. 


CHORU 5s. | 
In what deſert? 
AGAV E. | 
Cithaxron. 


e noR us. 
Say What mean you by Cithæron? 


Cithæron flew him. 


CHORUS. 
Who firſt gave the wound ? 


AO AE. 
That praiſe was all my own. 


CHORUS 
Thrice bleſt Agave ! 
AG Av E. 
Hence in loud hymns ſhall they record my name. 


CHORUS. 
What partner had you ? 


46 A. 
Cadmus'— 


CHORUS. 
3 Who belonging 
To Cadmus ? TEE 
AG Av E. 
After me his Daughters ſmote 
This Beaſt. 
CHORUS. 
Succeſsful in ſo great a prize. 


| AG AV Es 
Partake the banquet. 
C H O- 
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CHORUS, 
What ſhall I partake ? 

Wretch that I am 

AGAYV F. 

This ſeems a tender Whelp, 
His head was cover'd with a length of hair, 
But on his cheeks it juſt began to ſpring : 
And from his ſhaygy mane tis evident 
That he's a Lion. Bacchus, ſkilful hunter, 
Rous'd 'gainſt this Beaſt the Mænades. 


e HoR us. 
Our King 
Returns victorious from the ſylvan chaſe, 
AGAYV E. 
You praiſe — 
CHORUS, 
On whom do I my praiſe beſtow ? 

AGAY E. 


Soon ſhall the Thebans praiſe me; ſoon ſhallPentheus, 
My Son, applaud his Mother, who hath ſlain 
The Lion's furious W help. 


CHORUS. 
Do you exul: ? 


AGAYV x. 
With tranſport, yes, with tranſport I recount 
The great and glorious deeds I have atchiev'd, 


c Hon us. 
Now to the citizens, O wretched woman, 
Diſplay the trophies you have hither brought. 


AGA E. 
Draw near, O ye inhabitants of Thebes 

With ſtately turrets crown'd, that ye may view 

The ravenous Beaſt, whom we of Cadmus' race 
Hunted and caught, without the barbed ſhafts 
Theſlalia lends, without the fraudtul ner, 

But by our hands alone.. I hence may you 

M 2 In 
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In loftier terms, and ſcorn the uſeleſs toil 

Of them who forge the ſpear : for with theſe hands 
Have I both caught and rent the howling Savage. 
Where is my aged Sire? let him approach: 

And where my Son, my Pentheus? from the palace 
Go bid him bring a ladder, and affix 

The Lion's head to yonder ſculptur'd frieze. 


CAD MUS, AGAVE, CHORUS. 


CADMUSs to his Attendants. 


Follow my {teps, and in proceſſion march 
Before theſe manſions, O my friends, who bear 
That miſerable burden, Pentheus' corſe, *' 
Which after long reſearches I have found 
Upon Cithzron's cliff, and hither bring, 

In pieces torn, and from the tangled thicket 
Collected: for I heard th* audacious deed 

My Daughters have committed; thro” the ſtrects, 
As I, with old Tireſias, to perform 

The rites of Bacchus went : the ſacred mount 
Reviſiting, I thence convey my Son, 

Slain by the Mænades. Autonoe, Wife 

To Ariſtzus, Mother of Atzon, 

And with her, Ino, I beheld, poſſeſt 

By frenzy 'midſt the thicket {till they range. 
But hither, as ſome ſtranger hath inform'd me, 
Agave comes with Bacchanalian ſtep, 

Nor groundleſs were the tidings which I heard: 
For I her inauſpicious face deſcry. 


AGAVE. 

Thou, O my Father, halt a right to boaſt 
That thou the nobleſt Daughters haſt begotten ; 
In the ſame terms I ſpeak of the whole race, 
But moſtly of mylſc!f, who at the loom 
Leaving my web unfiniſh'd, have afpir'd 
To greater actions, with theſe naked hands 
Seizing the Lion. In my arms, thou ſceſt, 


The 
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The trophies which my valor hath obtain'd 

I bring, to be ſuſpended in the palace: 
Receive them, O my Father, and exulting 

In my ſucceſsful chace, invite thy friends 

To ſhare the feaſt, for thou, thro' ſuch exploits 
By me perform'd, art happy, yes thrice happy. 


CADMUS. 

O grief, all bounds ſurpaſſing! and O murder, 
Which by thoſe miſerable hands was wrought, 
Too grievous to behold! A choſen victim 
Preſenting to the Gods, all Thebes and me 
You to the feaſt invite. Firſt let me wail 
Your woes, and then my own: for from the God 
Tho' we deſerve ſuch treatment, too ſevercly 
Have we been puniſh'd by the royal Bromius 
Our kinſman. 


aG AR. 
How moroſe! what louring frowns 
Contract the eye-lids of an aged man! 
May my Son prolper in the chace, and act 
Like his intrepid Mother, when, ſurrounded 
By Theban youths, he ruſhes on the haunts 
Of ſavage bealts : but he can only wage 
An impious war againſt the Gods. My Sire, 
Let vs inſtruct him not to place delight 
In ſophiſtry's pernicious art. Where is he? 
Who will invite him hither as a witnels 
To my felicity 2 
AD Ms. 
Alas! alas! 

When you perceive what you have done, your ſorrows 
Will be intolerable : but if for ever 
You in your preſent ſtate could have remain'd, 
Tho' ye are diſtant far from real bliſs 
Vet would not you ſeem wretched to yourſelves. 


M 3 A G: KV. 
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AG Ak. 
But which of theſe tranſactions was not right, 
Or can produce affliction? 


c ADp Mus. 
Firſt lift up 
Your eyes to Heavcn, 


AG AV EF, 


I do. Why bid me look 
On that ctherial region? 
CADMUS 


Seems the air 
To you as if it ſtill remain'd the ſame, 
Or is it chang'd ? 
AGAVE, 
'Tis brighter than before, 
And more tranſparent. 
CADMUS. 
Is your ſoul {till ſeiz'd 
With the ſame ſtupefaCtion ? 
AGAV E, 
Tho' I know not 
The meaning of this language, by degrees 
Am I grown calm, my former tranſports ceaſe. 
AD Mus. 
Are your ears open then to wiſdom's voice? 
Can you diſcreetly anſwer ? 
AGAYV E. 
| forget 
Each circumſtance we talk'd of, O my Sire, 
CADMUS. 
Into what manſion, 'midſt the jocund rites 
Of Hymen, did you enter ? 
AGAVE. 
Me thou gav'ſt 
In marriage to Echion, who, they ſay, 


Sprung 
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Sprung from the Dragon's teeth, 


CADMUS. 
Beneath thoſe roofs 
What offspring to your huſband did you bear? 
a GAE. 
Pentheus, the product of our mutual love. 
CADMUS. 
But in thoſe arms whole viſage do you hold ? 


A GAE. 
A Lion's, as my partners of the chace 
Inform me. | 


CADMUS. 
View it ſtedfaſtly; with eaſe 
May you diſcern, 


Ha! what do I behold ? 
Why in my hands this trophy do I bear? 


CADMUS. 
Mark, and inform yourſelf yet more diſtinctly. 


AGAVE. 
Theſe eyes diſcern the greateſt of all griefs. 


CADMUS. 
Doth it appear the ſemblance of a Lion ? 


| 4&0 AY. 
No: I his miſerable Mother hold 
The head of Pentheus. 


CADMUS. 
Slain before you knew him: 
Moſt piteous doom! 


AGA VE. 
Who murder'd him? how fell he 
Into my hands? 
AD Ms. 
O wretched Truth, thou com'ſt 
Unſcaſonably. 
M 4 A GAE. 
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AGAV E, 
Speak out ; my boſom throbs 
Midſt this ſuſpence. 
CADMUS, 
You, and your Siſters, flew him, 
AGAVE, 
Where died he? In his palace? Name the ſpot. 


c ADp Mus. 
Where erſt Actæon by his hounds was torn. 


AG AVE. 


But wherefore did the hapleſs youth aſcend 
Cithæron's mount? 


CADMUS. 
He went to ridicule 
Your orgies, and the God. 
AGAV EF, 
What motive brought 
Us hither ? 
CADMUS, 
Ye were frantic; and all Thebes 
With Bacchanalian tranſports was inſpir'd. 
AGAV E. 


Bacchus hath caus'd our ruin, this at length 
] comprehend. 


CADMUS. 
By you was he inſulted ; 
For him ye deem'd no God. 
AGAVE, 
But where, my Sire, 
Are Pentheus' loy'd remains ! 
CADMU Ss, 
I with much toil 
Have trac'd his body out, and hither bring. 
aG AE. 
Are theſe limbs join'd anew? but on my Son 


3 What 
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What portion of my madneſs did I wreak ? 
| CADMUS, 

Like you, he worſhip'd not the God, who thence 
All in one ruin hath involv'd, both you 
And him, that he this milerable houle 
Might overthrow, and me who deſtitute 
[ 14 ] Of Sons, alas, my Daughter, ſee this youth, 
Fruit of your womb, diſhonorably lain, 
And by unholy hands. To him, my houſe 
Look'd up with eyes of hope. Thou, O my Grandſon, 
The pillar of theſe manſions, wert rever'd 
By the whole city. No man dar'd t” inſult me, 
Altho' I was grown old, when he beheld 
Thy proweſs : for from thee would he have fouud 
The puniſhment he merited. But now 
Shall I the mighty Cadmus with diſgrace 
Be from theſe walls expell'd, e'en I who ſow'd 
The Theban race, and reap'd that glorious harveſt. 
O moſt belov'd ! altho' thou art no more, 
Still to be number'd with my dearelt children. 
Touching this chin, no more ſhalt thou accoſt 
Thy Grandſire with a fond embrace, and fay ; 
« Old man, who injures thee ? who dares to vex 
« 'Thy forrowing heart? O ſpeak, that I may cruſh 
«© The author of thy wrongs.” But now, one fate, 
One direful fate, involves both me, and thee, 
Thy wretched mother, and her wretched liſters. 


[14] © Here Euripides repreſenting the aged Cadmus without 
© nale iſſue, violates the received tradition of antient Hiſtory, and 
« even contradifts his own expreſs authority in the Pkaailiz, 
& where he declares that Cadmus by his wife Harmonia had a fon 
& whoſe name was Polydorus, And we learn from Diodorus Si- 
& culus, that Polydorus fon of Cadmus return'd to the kingdom 
* of Thebes after the expulſion of his Father, and that his deſcea- 
&« gents there reign'd in ſucceſſion. Paufanias likewiſe mentions this 
« Polydorus as ſon of Cadmur, and informs us that he enjoyed the 
% ſovereignty of Thebes, alter the migra ion of Cadmus to the 1!- 
& lyrians and the Enchelcans, We have allo the concurring teſtimony 
& of Apollodorus in ſupport of this fon of Cadmus, Polydorus as 
5 king of Thebes,” Mr, JobsELL. ir 
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If any impious mortal yet contemns 
The Powers celeſtial, let him view the death 
Of Pentheus, to convince him there are Gods. 


CHORUS. 
For thee I grieve, O Cadmus : tho' the fate 


Of thy unhappy Grandſon was deſerv'd, 
Yet 'tis to thee the ſource of bitter woe. 


BACCHUS, CADMUS, AGAVE, CHORUS. 


BACCHUS, 
O Father, you behold how I am chang'd. 


You alſo and Harmonia, child of Mars, 
Whom you a mortal wedded, muſt aſſume 
The form of Serpents : in a chariot drawn 
[15 ] By oxen, as Jove's oracles pronounce, 
You and your Conſort borne ſublime, ſhall rule 
Barbarian tribes, and with unnumber'd troops 
Lay many cities waſte, bur after plundering 
Apollo's temple, ſhall the hoſt return 

With evil auſpices : yet Mars will ſave 

You and Harmonia, both thenceforth ordain'd 
To live amid the iſlands of the bleſt. 


If 


cc 


Bacchus, from no human Father ſprung, 


[15] © Inſtead of oo» d porxwy the manuſcripts of Henry Ste- 


phens have 6YA0v bY poxiu, which Barnes appioves of tho' ex- 


„ tremely harſh. Reiſkius ſuppoſes the Moſchi to be here meant, a 
„ barbarous nation mentioned by Herodotus and Strabo, where 


cc 
ce 
44 


we learn that they inhabited the regions fituated on the banks 
of the Phaſis, and conſequently at a great diſtance from Illyria, 
There is no need of any alteration, tor what obſtacle is there 


* to Cadmus and Harmonia being drawn (at leaſt according to the 


6c 


popular opinion) by oxen harnefled to their chariot * Nonnus 
in various paſſages aſcribes ſuch a vehicle to the Moon; nor was 
the mother of Cleobis and Biton conveyed in any other manner. 
Moreover, there was an antient rumor, that Cadmus bimlelf, when 
he fled into Illyria, rode in a car drawn by oxen, The author 
of the Etymologicum Magnum, under the word Bey9oy, Buthoe, 
calls it a city of lIlyria, ſo named from Cadmy-' having founded 
it when he haſted in a chariot drawn by Oxen irom Thebes 
to the Illyrians.“ Dr. Muzcn ave. = 
ut 
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But from immortal Jove, to you announce 
Theſe fortunes. If ye earlier could have learn'd 
That wiſdom which your ſtubborn hearts rejected, 
Much bliſs had been your portion while your walls, 
Contain'd Jove's ſon, their guardian. 

CADMUS. 

| We implore 

Thy mercy ; we, O Bacchus, have tranſgreſs'd. 

BACCHUS, 

Too late, my power divine have ye acknowledg'd; 

For at the ſeaſon when 'twas moſt important 
Ye knew me not. 


CADMUS. 
Our errors we confeſs: 
But thou art too vindictive. 
BACCHUS, 


Tho' a God, 
By you was I inſulted, 


CADMUS. 
In their wrath 
Gods ought not to reſemble men, 
B Accus. 
Long ſince 
By Jove my Father thus it was ordain'd. 
A GAE. 
Thy doom, alas! old man, is wretched exile. 
F'  CADMUS$ 
My Daughter, in what dreadful woes involv'd 
Are we, and you, and your beloved Siſters ! 
I too, an aged ſojourner, mult go 
To thoſe Barbarian tribes ; Heaven's oracles 
Moreover have ordain'd I ſhall invade 
My bleeding country with a foreign hoſt, 
And, chang'd into a Dragon's ſcaly form, 
Harmonia, ſprung from Mars, my Conſort lead, 
Who ſhall the ſame ferocious ſhape aſſume, 


To 
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To theſe polluted altars and the tombs 
Of ſlaughter'd Greeks, when to the field I bring 
That unrelenting phalanx. But my woes 
Shall never end, nor can I ſteer my bark 
Down to the tranquil ſhores of Acheron. 
AG AE. 
But I, my Father, when of thee bereft, 
From Thebes myſelt will baniſh. 
CADMUS. 
O my Daughter, 
Why thus with trembling arms around me cling, 
As the young ſwan to its decrepid fire ? 
A GAR. 
Ah! whither turn, an outcaſt from my country? 
CADMUS. 
I know not, O my Daughter : ſmall relief 
Can your poor Sire afford. 
AGAV RE. 
Farewell, thou palace 
Farewell, my native city, thee I leave 
A hapleſs exile from my bridal chamber. 
AD Mus. 
To Ariſtæus' friendly hearth repair. 
| AGA E. 
Of thee am I depriv'd. 
CADMUS. 
[ weep, my child, 
For you and for your Siſters. 
AGAV E., 
Terribly, 
Moſt terribly, hath Bacchus on thy houſe 
Pour'd down his vengeance. 
BACCHUS. 
Dreadful wrongs from you 


I ſuffer'd, no due honors to my name 
Were 
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Were paid in Thebes. 


AGA. 
Farewell, my Sire. 


C ADM Us. 


To you 
I alſo bid farewell, my wretched Daughter, 
But what I wiſh, you ſcarcely can attain. 


A Av. 
Conduct me to my Siſters, ye who guide 
My wretched ſteps, that I may take them with me 
The partners of my flight. For I will go 
Where the polluted mountain of Cithæron 
Rears not its ſummit, ne'er will I behold 
That ſcene of horrors, nor recall to mind 


How erſt I bore a thyrſus : let the reſt 
Of Bacchus” followers o'er theſe rites preſide. 


CHORU 8s. 

A thouſand ſhapes our varying Fates aſſume, 
The Gods perform what leaſt we could expect, 
And oft the things for which we fondly hop'd 
Come not to paſs : Heaven finds a clue to guide 
Our ſteps thro” the perplexing maze of life, 
And thus doth this important buſineſs end. 


N 
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Domus fanie dapibuſque cruentis 
Intus opaca ingens: ipſe arduus, altaque pulſat 
Sidera. Dit, talem terris avertite peſtem! VIaSCIE. 


Venuſtiſſimum et ab ipſis Gratiis compoſitum hoc Poema. 
PIERSONI VERISIMILIA. 


P E R- 


PERSONS of the DRAMA. 


SILEN Us. 

CHORUS of Satyrs. 
ULYSSES. 
POLYPHEME the Cyclops. 


SCENE, the Mountain of ZEtna in Sicily, 


ͤ 1770 


THE CYCLOPS 


SILENUS. 


Bacchus, for thy ſake have I endur'd 
Unnumber'd toils, both at the preſent hour, 
And when theſe nerves by vigorous youth were ſtrung: 
By Juno firſt with wild diſtraction fir'd, | 
Thou didſt forſake the mountain Nymphs whoſe care 
Nurtur'd thy infancy. Next in that war 

With the gigantic progeny of Earth, 

Station'd beſide thee to ſuſtain thy ſhield, 

Piercing the buckler of Enceladus, 

I flew him with my lance. Is this a dream? 

By Jove it is not: for I ſhew'd his ſpoils 

To Bacchus, and the labors I endure 

At preſent, are ſo great that they exceed 

F'en thoſe. For ſince gainſt thee Saturnia rous'd, 
To bear thee far away, Etruria's race 

Of impious pirates, I ſoon caught th' alarm, 

And ſail'd in queſt of thee with all my children: 
Myſelf the ſtern aſcended, to direct 

The rudder, and each Satyr plied an oar 

Till ocean's azure furface with white foam 

Was cover'd ; thee, O mighty King, they ſought, 
Near Malea's harbor as the veſſel rode, 

An Faſtern blaſt aroſe, and to this rock | 

Of Etna, drove us, where the Sons of Neptune, 
The one-ey'd Cyclops, drench'd with human gore, 
Inhabit deſert caves ; by one of theſe 


Were we made captives, and beneath his roof 
VorL. III. * To 
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To ſlavery are reduc'd. Our Maſter's name 

Is Polypheme ; inſtead of Bacchus? orgies 

We tend the flocks of an accurſed Cyclops. 

My blooming Sons, on yonder diſtant cliffs, 

Feed the young lambs ; while I at home am ſtation'd 
The goblet to repleniſh, and to ſcrape 

The rugged floor; to this nnholy lord, 

A miniſter of impious feſtivals : 

And now muſt I perform the taſk afſign'd | 

Of cleanſing with this rake the filthy ground, 

So ſhall the cave be fit for his reception, 

When with his flocks my abſent Lord returns. 
But I already ſee my Sons approach, 

Their fleecy charge conducting. Ha, what means 
This uproar ? would ye now renew the dance 

Of the | 1 ] Sicinnides, as when ye form'd 

The train of amorous Bacchus, and aſſembled, 
Charm'd by the lute, before Althæa's gate? 


CHORUS, SILENUS. 


CHORUS, 
ODE. 


I. 
Sprung from an untainted race, 
Hardy Father of the fold, 
Why, bounding o'er that craggy ſpace, 
Roam'ſt thou deſperately bold, 


[1] ** The dance peculiar to the Satyric fables was called o1ximr; 
© either as «403g a motion,” ſome letters being tranſpoſed and 
* changed, as Athenæus writes, or from Sicinaus, the inventor, ac- 
« cording to the ſame author in his 14th book.“ Cauſabon de 
Poeſ. Sat. 1. i. c. 4. Sicinnus was, as Rambach obſerves in his 
note, an attendant on the children of Themiſtocles, a Perſian by 
birth, who by his ſubtlety merited a place among the moſt illuſtri- 
ous champions of Greece. The paſlage alluded to, tho' not ſpeci - 
fied by Rambach, is to be met with in Herodotus, I. viii. c. 75. 
p- 654 ed. Weſſeling. and gives an account of Sicinnus being diſ- 
patched by Themiſtocles to the fleet of the Medes to inform them 
that the Greeks were flying, which induced the Perſians to make a 
very 1njudicious diſpoſition of their forces previous to the naval en- 
gagement at Salamis, 


5 5 Far 
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Far from the refreſhing gale, 

The verdant herbage of the mead, 

And ſloping channel wont to feed 

Thy trough with ſprings that never fail ? 
Yon caves with bleating lambkins ring, 
Come, depaſture with the flock; 
Leave, O leave the dewy rock, 

Ere this ponderous ſtone 1 fling. 

Thee with ſpreading horns I call 

To the Cyclops! lotty ſtall. 


Il. 

Thou too thoſe ſwollen udders yield, 
That thy young ones may be fed, 
Who, while thou browſeſt o'er the field, 
Lie neglected in the ſhed ; 
Slumbering all the live-long day 
At length with clamorous plaints they wake, 
Thou t' appeaſe them wilt forſake 
£tna's vallies ever gay. 
Young Bromius and his jocund rout 
Here their orgics ne'er repeat, 
No thyrſus waves, no drums they beat 
Where the gurgling currents ſpout, 
Here no vineyards yield delight, 
Nor ſport the Nymphs on Nyffa's height. 


III. 
Yet here I chaunt the ſtrains which Bacchus taught, 
To that Venus whom I ſought 
When with the Mznades I rang'd. 
Where, gentle Evan, doſt thou tread 
Alone, and from thy comrades far eſtrang'd, 
Thoſe auburn ringlets floating from thy head“ 
Thy vorary once, but now conſtrain'd t' abide 
Here in this one-ey'd Cyclops” cave, 
Cover'd with a goat's wretched hide 
I wander a for: llave, 
From thee far diſtant, O my Friend. 
2 $1LENUS 
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$ILENUS, 
My fons, be filent : bid your followers drive 
Their flocks into the ſtony cave. 
CHORU $. 


= Proceed. 
But wherefore, O my Father, in this haſte ? 


SILENUS, 

A Grecian veſſel, ſtranded on the coaſt, 
I ſee, and to this cave the mariners 
Attend their leader, on their heads they hear 
Thoſe empty veſlels which expreſs they want 
Proviſions, with freſh water too their urns 
Would they repleniſh. O unhappy ftrangers ! 
Who are they ? unappris'd what Lord here rules; 
Dread Polypheme, they in an evil hour 
Are entering this inhoſpitable threſhold, 
And ruſhing headlong een into the jaws 
Of this fierce Cyclops, gorg'd with human fleſh. 
But interrupt me not; I will enquire 
Whence to Sicilian ZEtna's mount they came. 


ULYSSES, SILENUS, CHORUS. 


ULYSSES 


Can ye direct me, ſtrangers, where to find 
Freſh ſprings to ſlake our thirſt; or who will ſell 
Food to the hungry ſailor? But what means 
That groupe of Satyrs, whom before yon cave 
I ſee aſſembled? we at Bacchus” city 


Seem to have landed. Thee, the elder-born, 
Thee firſt J hail. 


SILENUS. 
| Hail! foreigner ; acquaint us 
Both who you are, and from what realm you came, 


ULYSSES. 
Ulyfles king of Ithaca, and th' iſle 
Of Cephalene. 


SILENU S» 
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s1L E Ns. 
That loquacious man, 
The crafty brood of Siſyphus, full well 
I know, 
| ULYSSES. 
Reproach me not, for I am he. 
SILENUS. 
Whence ſail'd you to Sicilia? 
ULYSSES, 
From the ſhores 
Of blazing Ilion, from the war of Troy. 
SILENUS, 
What, knew you not the way to your own country? 
ULYSSES. 
The tempeſts violently drove me hither. 


SILENUS. 
By Heaven, your fortunes are the ſame with mine. 
ULYSSES, 
What, cam'ſt thou hither too againſt thy will? 
SILENUS, 
Yes, in purſuit of thoſe accurſed pirates 
Who ſeiz'd on Bromius. 
ULYSSES. 
But what Jand is this, 
And by what men inhabited ? 
SILENUS-. 
This mountain, 
Call'd Mtna, overlooks Sicilia's plains. 
ULYSSES, 
Where are the fortreſſes and lofty towers 
Which guard its peopled cities? 
| SILENUS, 
They exiſt not. 
No men, O ſtranger, on theſe ſummits dwell. 


3 ULY $- 
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ULYSSES, 
But who poſleſs the land, a ſavage race 
Of beaſts ? 


SILENUS. 
The Cyclops occupy theſe caves, 
They have no houſes. 


ULYSSES. 
Govern'd by what chief ? 
Is this a mere democracy ? 


SILENUS. 


They lead 
The life of ſhepherds, and in no reſpect 
Yield to each other, 


ULYSSES. 
Do they ſow the grain 
Of Ceres, or on what do they ſubſiſt? 


SILENUS, 
On milk, on cheeſe, and on their ſheep they ſeed. 


ULYSSES. 
Affords the vine, nectareous juice, the drink 
Bacchus invented ? 


SILENUS. 
No ſuch thing: they dwell 
In an ungrateful ſoil. [2] 
ULY $- 


f 2] This dialogue affords by far the moſt ſatisfaftory explanati- 
on I have met with of I- axazprifur Emin; in the Pheniſlæ, 
whieh has given riſe to a great variety of comments. It 1s mote— 
over very obicrvable, that this ifland, which for a long period was 
called the great granary of Europe, and ſupplied the Roman empire 
with ſuch immenſe quantities of corn, (notwithitanding the natural 
fertility of its ſoil,) from the account given, in Mr. Brydone's tour, 
of its preſent ſtate, ſeeins to be relapſing apace into that miſery and 
indigencg in which Ulyſſes found it while under the dominion of 
the Cyclops: what Homer ſays of its exuberant product while thus 
untilled, muſt be conſidered as the language of a Poet, not that of a 
Philoſopher; a nation who totally neglect to cultivate their lands, 

Brie wileibols; ab νν˙.x Od. L. g. v. 197, 
| mu 


* 
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ULYSSES, 
But do they practiſe 
The rites of hoſpitality, and hold 
The ſtranger facred ? 
SILENUS. 
They aver the fleſh 
Of ſtrangers is a moſt delicious food. 


ULYSSES. 
What ſaid'ſt thou, banquet they on human fleſh ? 


SILENUS. 
Here no man lands who is not doom'd to bleed. 
ULYSSES. 
Where is this Cyclops, in the cave ? 
SILENUS, 
He went 
To Ztna's ſummit, with his hounds to trace 
The ſavage beaſts. 
ULYSS$ES, 
But know'ſt thou by what means 
We from this region may eſcape ? 
$1LENUS. 
I know not. 
But, O Ulyſſes, I'll do every thing 
To lerve you. 
ULYSSES. 
Sell us bread, ſupply our want, 
SILENUS. 
1 told you we have nothing here but fleſh. 
muſt ſoon reduce the country they inhabit to a barren wilderneſs, 
Nor the ſmalleſt grounds can I meet with for thoſe alterations which 
Dr. Muſgrave propoſes in his notes on the Troades, v. 225. which, 
it admitted, would make Euripides contradict himſelf by ſpeaking 
of the fruitfulne/s of Sicily, which we by no means find to be the 
caſe in the uſual reading of that paſſage; he has likewiſe I appre- 


hend with as little ſucceſs labored to explain away the expreſſion 
cited from the Phœniſſæ in the begining of this note, 
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ULYSSES. 
By this, ſharp hunger, which makes all things ſweet, 
May be aſluag'd. 


SILENUS 


Cheeſe from the preſs, and milk 
Of heifers too. 5 


ULYSSES. 
Produce them : while the day 
Yet laſts, ſhould we conclude our merchandiſe.” 


SILENUS. 
With how much gold will you repay me ? ſpeak. 


ULYSSES. 
No gold I bring, but Bacchus cheering juice. 


| SILENUS. 
My deareſt friend, you mention what we long 
Have ſtood in need of. 


ULYSSES. 
This enchanting liquor 
{ 3] Did Maron, offspring of the courteous God, 
On us beitow. 


SILENUS 
Whom erſt, while yet a boy 
J in theſe arms ſuſtain'd. 


ULYSSES. 
The ſon of Bacchus, 


[3] Maron was, according to Homer, Son of Evantheus, 
&* lag avytor 20X0y 8x00 jrArv; £5v010, 
80 Hog, CY {40h dont Mages Ez 9a»9:0; bios. Odyſſ. L. ix. V, 196. 
hen took a goatſkin filkd with precious wine, 
Ihe gift of Maron, of Evantheus' line. Poyr, 
5: but E,vintheus was the Son of Bacchus by Ariadne; though ſome 
think Evantheus to be Bacchus himſelf ; and Nonnus, in his Di- 
** onyſiaca, calls Maron the Son of Silenus, Heſiod of Oenopion. 
From him the wine of Maron derives us name; and a city of 
the Cicones in Thrace, ſituated on the ſhore of the Ayean ſea, 
is called Maronæa. Homer makes this Maron a Prieſt of Apol- 
o, and an inhabitant of Iſmarus: Athenzus thinks he was one 
** ©: the commanders of the troops of Bacchus,” Baunts. 


1 in- 
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T' inform thee more minutely who he is. 


SILENUS, 
Aboard the ſhip, or have you hither brought it ? 
| ULYSSES. 
Here is the caſk, old man, which thou perceiv'ſt 
Contains the wine. 
SILENUS. 
It hardly is a ſup. 


ULYSSES, 
But we have twice as much as this will yield, 


SILENUS. 
A moſt delicious ſpring is that you nam'd, 
ULYSSES. 
Shall I firſt treat thee with ſome wine unmix'd, 
That thou may'ſt taſte ? 
SILENUS, 
Well-judg'd : this ſpecimen 
Soon will induce me to conclude the purchaſe. 
ULYSSES. 
A cup too I have brought as well as caſk. 


SILENUS. 
Pour forth, that I may drink, and reccollect 
The grateful taſte of wine. 
ULYSSES. 
Look there. 
$1, SNUG -: 
„„ (13 
How beauteous is its odor! 
e ULYSSES. 
Haſt thou ſeen it? 
SILENUS. 
By Jove I have not, but I ſmell its charms, 
| ULYSSES. 


Taſte, nor to words alone confine thy praiſe. 
SI L Ev 
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$1LENUS. 
Ha ! ha ! now Bacchus to the choral dance 
Invites me. | 
ULYSSES. 
Hath it moiſten'd well thy palate ? 
SILENUS. 
So well as &en to reach my fingers ends. 
ULYSSES. 
Beſide all this, ſhall money too be thine. 
SILENUS. 
Empty the veſſel, and reſerve your gold. 
ULYSSES, 
Bring forth the cheeſe and lambs. 
$SILENUS 


That will I do, 
Regardleſs of my Lord, becauſe I wiſh 
To drain one goblet of this wine, and give 
The flocks of all the Cyclops in its ſtead, 
[4] I'd from Lencade, when completely drunk, 


Into 


* [4] The expreſſion Awzalo; wergag, rendered by Barnes alba 
rupe, is interpreted by Heath and Dr. Muſgrave as referring to the 
famous Lover's leap from the rock of Leucade, which appears, by 
the account given of it in the antient Geographers, to have been 
formerly a part of Acarnania, united to the main continent of Greece 
by an iſthmus, which the Corinthians afterwards dug thro', and 
made it an iſland. The moſt authentic accounts of the antiquity 
of the Lover's leap are ſuch as render this language by no means 
1mproper in the mouth of Silenus. Without inſiſtipg on the teſ- 
rimony of Ovid, who repreſents this practice as originating from 
Deucalion; upon referring to Strabo, we find him contradicting 
Menander, who cails Sappha the firſt who leaped from Leucade, and 
remarking that they, who write more accurately on antient hittory, 
ſay it was K. rgxo%terra Trane mg Anou;, the expreſſion is ſo 
dubtuus, that critics debate whether Cephalus or Ptaola leap'd fron; 
the rock; nor is it material to my purpoſe, which is merely to ob- 
ferve that Cephalus the ſon of Dioneus, here ſpoken of by Strabo, 
appears, from the account given of him by Pauſanias, to hare been 
Amphytrion's comrade in arms, and conſequently to have hved at 
eaſt two ages before the chronological æra of this Dramatic piece, 

| Te 
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Into the ocean take a lover's leap, 
Shutting my eyes. For he who, when he quaffs 
The mantling bowl, exults not, is a madman. 
Thro' wine new joys our wanton boſoms fire, 
With eager arms we claſp the yielding fair, 
And in the giddy dance forget each ill 
That heretofore aſſail'd us. So I kiſs 
The rich potation ; let the ſtupid Cyclops 
Weep with that central eye which in his front 
Glares horribly. Exit Silenus. 
nous. 

Attend: for we muſt hold 
A long confabulation, O Ulyſſes. 

ULYSSES. 
We meet each other like old friends. 


CHORU $S. 


Was Troy 
By you ſubdued ? was Helen taken captive ? 


ULYSSES. 
And the whole houſe of Priam we laid waſte. 


CHORUS. 

When ye had ſeiz'd on that tranſcendent fair, 
Did ye then all enjoy her in your turn, 
Becauſe ſhe loves variety of Huſbands ? 
Falſe to her vows, when ſhe the painted greayes 
Around the legs of Paris, on his neck 
The golden chain, beheld, with love deep ſmitten 
From Menelaus, beſt of men ſhe fled. 
Ah would to Heaven no women had been born 
But ſuch as were relery'd for my embraces. 


SILEN US returning, ULYSSES, CHORUS. 
| SILENUS., : 
Here, King Ulyſſes, is the ſhepherd's food: 

it being ſubſequent to the ſiege of Troy, where Tlepolemus, the 
Grandſon of Amphytricn, fell by the ſpear of Sarpedoy. 

Banquet 
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Banquet on bleating lambs, and bear away 

As many curdled cheeſes as ye can; 

But from theſe caverns with your utmoſt ſpeed 
Depart, when ye have given me in return 

The cluſtering vine's rich juice which Bacchus loves, 


ULYSSES. 
The Cyclops comes. What ſhall we do ? Old man, 
We are undone. Ah, whither can we fly? | 


SILENUS, 
Ye may conceal yourſelves beneath that rock. 


ULYSSES. 
Moſt dangerous is the ſcheme thou haſt propos'd, 
To ruſh into the toils, 


SILENUS, 
No danger truly; 
For in this rock is many a hiding place. 
ULYSSES. 
Not thus : indignant Troy might groan indeed 
If from a ſingle arm we baſely fled. 
Oft with my ſhield againſt a countleſs band 
Of Phrygians have I fought. If we muſt die, 
Let us die nobly; or with life maintain 
The fame we erſt in dubious fields acquir'd. 


POLYPHEME, SILENUS, CHORUS; 
ULYSSES. 


POLYPHEM E. 

What mean theſe tranſports, this inſenſate uproar, 
Theſe Bacchanalian orgies ? Nyſſa's God, 
The brazen timbrel, and the rattling drum, 
Are diſtant from theſe regions. In the cave 
How fare the new-yean'd lambkins? do they ſuck, 
Or follow they the ewes? have ye prepar'd 
In wicker vats the cheeſes? No reply? 
This club ſhall make ye weep forthwith. Look up, 
Not on the ground, , 

| c H o- 
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CHORUS. 
We lift our dazzled eyes 
To Jove himſelf ; I view the twinkling ſtars 
And bright Orion. 
POLYPHEM E, 
Is my dinner ready ? 


CHORUS, 
It is. Prepare your jaws for maſtication. 


POLYPHEM E. 
a0 the bowls fll'd with milk? 


CHORUS. 
They overflow, 


And * may drink whole bogſheads if you will. 
POLYPHEM Es 
Of ſheep, or cows, or mixt ? 


CHORUS. 


But ſwallow not me too. 


POLYPHEME. 
No certainly ; 

For ye would foot it in my tortur'd paunch, 
And kill me with thoſe antics. Bur what crowd 
Behold I in the ſtalls ? Some thieves or pirates 
Are landed: at the mouth of yonder cave 
The lambs are bound with oſiers, on the floor 
The cheeſe-preſs ſcatter'd lies, and the bald head 
Of this old man is ſwoll'n with many braiſes. 


SILENUS. 
Ah me! into a fever I am beaten. 


POLYPHEM E. 


By whom, old man, who ſmote thy hoary head ? 


SILENUS. 
O Cyclops, by theſe ruſſians whom I hinder'd 
From carrying off cheir plunger, 


POL Ys» 


Whate'er you pleaſe ; 
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POLYPHEM E. 


| Know they not 
I am a God ſprung from the bleſt Immortals ? 


| SILENUS. 

All this I told them, yet they ſeiz'd your goods; 
Eat up your cheeſe without my leave, dragg'd forth 
"The lambs, declar'd they would exhibit you 
In a huge collar of chree cubits long, 

Cloſely impriſon'd, and before that eye, 

Which in the center of your forehead glares; 

Bore out your entrails, ſoundly ſcourge your hide, 
Then throw you into their ſwift veſſel's hold 
Tied hand and foot, and ſell you, with a lever 
'To heave up ponderous ſtones, or to the grourid 
[ 5] Level ſome door. 


POLYPHEM Ez 


Indeed! go whet the knives 
Without delay, collect a mighty pile 
Of wood, and light it up with flaming brands, 
They ſhall be flain immediately, and broil'd 
To ſatisfy my appetite with viands 
Hot from the coals. The reſt ſhall be well ſodden; 
For I am ſated with unſavory beaſts, 
Enough on lions have I banqueted 


And ſtags that haunt this mountain: but 'tis long 
Since human fleſh I taſted, 


] ©* The Poet, always mindful of keeping up the riety of 
12 Wl characters, introduces Silenus alluding 4 the Miſchievous 
6 exploits which he had been accuſtomed to when converſant with 
« the followers of Bacchus: ſo he here ſpeaks of throwing down a 
% door as a thing by no means new to him, which it is well known 
« was formerly often practiſed by drunken and wanton youths, in 
* order to enable them to force their way to the apartment of their 
« miſtreſs, or ſometimes throꝰ mere ſport.” HEATH. 

I was induc'd to tranſlate part ot the above note, as a ſufficient 
ſupport of the common reading, againſt the conjectural alteration 
{uggelted by Dr. Muſgrave, and the obvious verſion, againſt the 
forced conſtruction of the preceding edigory, 
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SILENUS 
My dread lord, 
Variety is ſweet : no other ſtrangers 
Have reach'd of late theſe ſolitary caves: 


ULYSSES, 

O Cyclops, hear theſe ſtrangers alſo ſpeak, 
In their defence. We, wanting to buy food, 
Came to your caverns from our anchor'd bark. 
Theſe lambs to us he barter'd for our wine, 
And of his own accord, when he had drank, 
Yielded them up ; no violence was us'd : 

But the account he gives is utter falſhood, 
Since he was caught without your privity 
Vending your goods. 


SILENUS, 
I ? curſes on your head 


ULYSSES, 
If I haye utter'd an untruth. 


SILENUS. 
By Neptune 
Your Sire, O Cyclops, by great Triton, Nereus, 
Calypſo, Nereus' Daughters, by the waves, 
And all the race of fiſhes, I proteſt, 
Moſt beauteous Cyclops, my dear little lord, 
I ſold not to the foreiguers your goods; 
May ſwift perdition, if I did, o'ertake 
Theſe ſinners here, my children, whom I love 
Beyond expreſſion. 
CHORUS. 
Curb thy tongue : I ſaw thee 
Vending thy lord's poſſeſſions to the ſtrangers : 
If I ſpeak falſhood, may our Father perith * 
But injure not theſe foreigners. 
POLYPHEM E. 
Ye lie; 
For I in him much rather would confide 


Than. 
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Than Rhadamanthus, and pronounce that he 

Is a more upright: Judge. But I to them 
Somequeſtionswouldpropoſe. Whenceſail'dyeſtrangers? 
Where is your country and your native town? 


ULYSSES. 

We in the realms of Ithaca were born; 
But after we had laid Troy's bulwarks waſte, 
O Cyclops, by thoſe howling winds which raiſe 
The ocean's boiſterous ſurges, to your coaſt 
Our veſſel was impell'd. 


POLYPHEMEs 
Are ye the men, 
Who worthleſs Helen's raviſher perſued 
To Ilion's turrets on Scamander's bank? 


ULYSSES. 
The ſame: moſt dreadful toils have we endur'd. 


POLYPHEME. 
Diſhonorable warfare ; in the cauſe 
Of one vile woman, ye to Phrygia fail'd. 


ULYSSE $ 

Such was the will of Jove ; on no man charge 
The fault. But we to you, O generous Son 
Of Ocean's God, our earneſt prayers addreſs, 
Nor fear with honeſt freedom to remonſtrate 
That we your hapleſs friends, who to theſe caves 
For refuge fly, deſerve not to be ſlain 
To ſatiate with accurſed human food 
Your appetite : for to your Sire, great King, 
Full many a temple on the ſhores of Greece 
Have we erected; Tæœnarus' ſacred haven 
To him remains inviolate, the cliff 
Of Malea, Sunium for its ſilver mines 
Renown'd, on whoſe ſteep promontory ſtands 
Minerva's fane, and the Geraſtian bay. 
But thoſe intolerable wrongs which Greece 


From Troy had ſuffer'd, could we not forgive. 4 
ur 
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Our triumph intereſts you, who in a land 


With Greece [6] connected, dwell, beneath the rock 


Of flaming Xtna. Let thoſe public laws 
Which all mankind obey, on you prevail 

To change your ruthleſs purpoſe, and admir 
Your ſuppliants to a conference, who have long 
Endur'd the perils of the billowy deep ; 

With hoſpitable gifts, and change of raiment 
Aſſiſt us, nor athx our quivering limbs 

On ſpits, to ſate your gluttony. Enough 
Hath Priam's land depopulated Greece, 

Whoſe myriads have in fighting fields been flain ; 
The widow'd bride, the aged childleſs matron, 
And hoary fire, hath 'Troy made ever wretched. 
But if you burn, and at your hateful feaſts 
Devour the ſcatter'd relics of our hoſt, 

Whither ſhall any Grecian turn ? bur liſten 

To my perſuaſion, Cyclops, and control 

Your gluttony. What piety enjoins, 

Prefer to this defiance of the Gods: 

For ruin oft attends unrighteous gain. 


SILENU $. 
Leave not the ſmalleſt morſel of his fleſh ; 
Take my advice, and if you eat his rongue, 
You certainly, O Cyclops, will become 
A moſt accompliſh'd orator. 
POLYPHEM FE, 
Vile caitiff, 
Wealth is the deity the wiſe adore, 
But all things elſe are unſubſtantial boaſts, 
And ſpecious words alone. I nought regard 
Thoſe promontories ſacred to my Sire. 
Why doſt thou talk of them? J tremble nor, 


[6] * The Greeks, as Thucydides informs us in his 6th book, 
„ 1ntroduc'd many colonies into Sicily ; tho? not till long after ile 
time of its being povern'd by the Cyclops, and Læſtrygoncs: bit 
5 ſuch anticipattvas are familiar to the Pocts,” BARrNE®. 


Vol. II. O O ſtranger, 
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O ſtranger, at the thunderbolts of Jove, 
Him I account not a more powerſul God 
Than I am, nor henceforth will I heed him: hear 
My reaſons ; when he from the ſkics ſends down 
The rain, ſecure from its inclemency 
Beneath this rock I dwell, and make a feaſt 
On roaſted calves, or on the ſavage prey, 
Stretcht at my length ſupine, then drain a pitcher 
Of milk, and emulate the thunder's found. 
When Thracian Boreas pours his flaky ſhowers, 
In hides of beaſts my body I enwrap, 
Approach the fire, nor hced the pelting ſnows, 
Compell'd by ſtrong neceſſity, the ground 
Produces graſs, and nouriſhes my herds, 
Whom, to no other God except myſelf, 
And to this belly, greateſt of the Gods, 
] ſacrifice, Becauſe each day to eat, 
Jo drink, and feel no grief, is bliſs ſupreme, 
The Heaven, the object of the wiſe man's worſhip. 
leave thole gloomy law-givers to weep, 
Who by their harſh impertinent reſtrictions 
Jiave checker'd human life; but will indulge 
My vcnius, and devour thee. That my conduct 
May be cxempt from blame, thou ſhalt receive 
As pledges of our hoſpitality 
The fire, and that hereditary cauldron 
Well heated, which ſhall boil thy fleſh : walk in, 
Ye shall adorn my table, and produce 
Delicious meals to chear my gloomy cave, 
Such as a God can relich. 
ULYSSES. 

I have 'ſcap'd, 
Alas, cach danger at the fiege of Troy, 
'Scap'd rhe tempcRaous ocean; but in vain 
Attempt to ſoften the unpitying heart 
Of him who {purns all laws. Now, ſacred Queen, 
Daughter of jove, now aid me, O Minerva, 


For 


For I ſuch perils as far, far exceed | 
My Phrygian toils, encounter: and, O Jove, 
Dread guardian of each hoſpitable rite, 
Who ſitt'ſt enthron'd above the radiant ſtars, 
Look down : for if thou view not this, tho? deem'd 
Omnipotent, thou art a thing of nought. 
Exeunt Polypheme, Ulyſſes, and Silenus. 
SEMICHORUS 1. 
That inſatiate throat expand, 

Boil'd and roaſt are now at hand 

For thee, O Cyclops, to devour : 

From the coals in evil hour 

Yet reeking, ſhall thy teeth divide 

The limbs of each unhappy gueſt, 

To thy table ſerv'd when dreſt 

In diſhes form'd of ſhaggy hide. 

O betray me not, my friend, 

For I on you alone depend: 

Now approach the ſhades of night, 

Launch the bark, and aid our flight, 


SEMICHORUS II, 

Thou cave, and ye unholy rites, 
Adieu, the Cyclops' curſt delights, 
Who on his priſoners wont to feed, 
Hath baniſh'd pity from his breaſt. 
Inhuman execrable deed ! 

On his own hearth, the ſuppliant gueſt, 
Regardleſs of the Lares' guardian powers, 
Now he ſlays, and now devours : 
Hot-trom the coals, with odious jaws, 
Human fleſh the milcreant gnaws. 


ULYSSES, CHORU 5; 


ULYSSES. 
How, mighty Jove ! ſhall I expreſs myſelf? 
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C7] The dreadful ſcenes I in the cave have view'd 
Are ſo aſtoniſhing, they more reſemble 
Some fable than the actions of a man. 


CHORUS. 
What now, Ulyſſes, on your loy'd companions 


Feaſts this moſt impious Cyclops ? 


VLYSSES 
Two, the fatteſt, 


Having well yiew'd, and pois'd them in his hands— 


CHORUS. 
How did you bear, O miſerable man, 


Theſe cruel outrages ? 


ULYSSES. 
Soon as we enter'd 


The rocky cave, he lighted firſt the fire, 

On the wide blaze heap'd trunks of lofty oaks, 
A load ſufficient for three wains to bear; 

Then near the flaming hearth, upon the ground, 
Arrang'd his couch of pine leaves, fill'd a bowl, 
Holding about ten firkins, with the milk 

Ot heiters, ana beſide it plac'd a jug 

Adorn'd with ivy, the circumference ſeem'd 
Three ſpacious eils, the depth no leſs than four; 
Then made his cauldron bubble, and reach'd down 
Spits burnt at the extremities, and poliſh'd 


* 


14 


\-] It ſeems not only inconſiſtent with hiſtorical faith, but al- 
io with reaſon, that Ulyſſes ſhould now be able to wander forth 
trom the cave of the Cyclops; but it was abſolutely neceſſary 
that the ſpectators ſhould be acquainted with the tranſactions go- 
ing an within, and the projects formed by Ulyſſes, Wherefore, 
the Cyclops not being yet fallen aſleep, it is to be ſuppoſed 
the cave was not ſhut up, but ſome paſſage left open for Ulviles, 


u hom the Cyclops ſaid he would devour laſt of all; but that his 


comrades being cooped up were unable to follow him : being at 


* liberty, he would however by no means fly without them, but 


was determined either to die or eſcape together: fee v. 478. 
Thus much was it proper to ſay for the take of Euripides, who 
though he in this matter ſomewhat differ from Homer, lay under 


a necellity of accommodating his table :o the ſtage,” BarNes. 
Nor 
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Not with a knife, but hatchets; Etna furniſh'd 


Such inſtruments for ſacrifice, the ſtems 

Of [8] thorn, No ſooner had this helliſh cook 
Finiſh'd his preparations, than he ſeiz'd 

Two of my valiant comrades, whom he flew 
With calm deliberation ; one he caſt 

Into the hollow cauldron ; from the ground 
Then lifting up his fellow by the foot 

Daſh'd out his brains againſt the pointed rock; 
Severing his fleſh with an enormous Knife, 

Part at the fire he roaſted, and to boil, 

His other joints into the cauldron threw. 

But I, tho? from theſe eyes full many a tear 
Burſt forth, approach'd the Cyclops, and on him 
Attended, while my friends, like timorous birds 
Lurk'd in the diſtant crannies of the rock, 

And all the blood forſook their pallid frame. 
When ſated with his feaſt, the monſter lay 
Supine, and ſnor'd, a thought by Heaven inſpir'd 
Enter'd this boſom ; having fill'd a cup 

With Maron's juice unmingled, I to him 

Bore it, that he might drink; and cried, * Behold 
6% O Cyclops, Son of Neptune, how divine 
The beverage which our Grecian vineyards yield, 
* The ſtream of Bacchus.” But already glutted 
With his abominable food, he ſeiz'd. 

And emptied the whole bumper at one draught, 

[8] In my verſion of this paſſage I have principally availed my- 
ſelf of Heath's readings and interpretation; the word which I have 
rendered born is in the Greek Hlaxisgeg, a tree whoſe branches ap- 
pear to have been of a tough and flexible nature, from Strabc's 
ſpeaking of the Troglodytes as binding the necks and feet of their 
dead PaCgoi mamegrorrs Virgil, in bis Georgics, deſcribes the Pa- 
liurus as of a prickly nature, and ſpringing up upon uncultivaed 
land. Carduus et ſpinis ſurgit Paliurus acutis, 

* Knotty burrs and thorus diſgrace the ground,” DRY DEN. 
In Martin's comment on this paſſage, and Miller's Gardiner's Dictio— 


nary, we find it given as their opinion, that the Paliurus vt the ug» 
tients was the ſhrub now called Chriſt-thorn. 
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Then lifting up, in token of applauſe, 

His hand ; “ O deareſt ſtranger,“ he exclaim'd, , 

« To a delicious banquet thou haſt added 

Delicious, wine.” Perceiving he grew merry 

I plied him with a ſecond cup, well krowin 

That wine will ſtagger him: he ſoon ſhall feel 

Such puniſhment as he deſerves, He ſung ; 

I pour'd forth more and more, to warm his bowels 

With ſtrong potations : *midſt my weeping crew 

He makes the cave with unharmonious ſtrains 

Re-echo. But I filently came forth, 

And, if ye give conſent, deſign to ſave 

You, and myſelf. Say therefore, will ye fly 

From this unſociate monſter, and reſide | 

With [g] Grecian maids beneath the roofs of Bacchus. 
[9] Dr. Muſgrave having in his edition removed the Aldus read- 


ing of Aaveigs, and ſubſtituted that of Neie3», for which he produ- 
ces no other authority than the conjecture of Cauſabon; it may 


not be improper to lay before the readet the following note of 


Barnes: Thus have I left the text unchanged as it formerly ſtood, 
„ not but what Iſaac Caulabon with great acuteneſs reads Nad, 
% nor becauſe the Naiades were not the atlociates of Bacchus, nor 
„that the Danaides (Daughters of Danaus) have any thing to do 
here, but becauſe Ulyſles does not promiſe to conduct the Satyrs 
„io theſe Nymphs, the Naiades: (for how could he, being unac- 
„ quainted with the place of their refidence ?) but becauſe he meat 


© Bacchus was eiiabliſhed, and Grecian maids (not the Daughters 
«© of Daraus) celebrated his rites, I admite Cauſabon, I embrace 
Scaliger; but it behoves me not to place implicit truſt in the 
„ great names ot any men, however learned.” The verfions | have 
reterred to, from Camillus down to Carmelli, accord with Barnes 
in his interpretation of the words; nor does Dr. Muſgrave in his 
note diflent trom them in that reſpect, but attempts to prove the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of an alteration, from the Satyrs who compoſe the 
Chorus being utier ſtrangers to © the Grecian maids: ” admitting 
this circumliance, the objection ſeems to carry with it no force 
whatever, as the words are not put into r mouths, but into 
tie mouth of Ulyfles, who proceeds in a ſubſequent ſpeech more 
d.ectly to promile, what at the cloſe of the piece he is ſuppoſed to 
chcgt, that he will convey the Satyrs with him in his ſhip from Si- 
City to Grecces | | 


6 to remove them from Sicily to Greece, where the Davgh (8 


Your 


| 
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Your Sire within approves of theſe propoſals : 

But now grown feeble and o'ercharg'd with wine, 
Attracted by the goblet, as if bird- lime 

Had ſmear'd his wings, he wavers. But with me, 
Do thou preſerve thyſelf, for thou art young: 
And I to Bacchus, to thy antient friend 

Far different from this Cyclops, will. reſtore thee, 


CHORUS. 
My deareſt friend, O could we ſee that day, 
And 'ſcape yon impious monſter! for we long 
Have been depriv'd of the enlivening bowl, 


Nor entertain a ſingle hope of freedom. 


ULYSSES. | 

Now hear the means by which I can require 

This odious ſavage, and thou too may'lt *icape 
From ſervitude, 


CHORUS 


Speak, for we ſhould not hear 
The ſound of Afja's harp with more delight, 


Than the glad tidings of the Cyclops' death, 


ULYSSES. 
By wine enliven'd, he reſolves to go 
And revel with his brethren. 


CH 0 KD $0 


I perceive 
You mean to ſeize and kill him when alone, 


[10] By ſome enchantment, or to daſh him headlong 
From the ſteep rock. | 


UL Y S- 


[10] A variety of propoſed alterations are enumerated by Paines 
in ais note on the word pubpoins, which he and molt editors have in- 
ſerted in their text from the Aldus edition. einge, loris, was difco- 
vered by Henry Stephens in ſome antient manuſcripts ; others, he 
ſays, but not with his concurrence, read gits g, which they dx 
plain unoiftu: pry, in littoribus, is the conjecture of Frode@us 4: 
Duport, paar trationibus, of Scaliger and Cauſaben; wer hive 
later critics been backward in furniſhing their quota: Corn c |; 
propoſes either to continue the reading vt PL up 19, and O rendes 

Vou, II. O0 4 
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ULYSSES, 
I have no ſuch deſign 
As theſe : on craft alone my plan depends. 


| CHORUS. | 
How then will you proceed? For we long ſince 
Have heard that you for wiſdom are renown'd. 


ULYSSES 

I will deter him from the feaſt, and ſay 
He muſt not portion out among the Cyclops 
This liquor, but reſerve it for himſelf 
And lead a joyous life : when overcome 
By Bacchus” gifts he ſleeps, this ſword ſhall point 
An olive pole, which to my purpoſe ſuited 
Lies in the cave: I in the fire will heat, 
And, when it flames, direct the hiſſing brand 
Full on the Cyclops? forehead, to extinguiſh 
The orb of ſight. As when ſome artiſt frames 
A nautic ſtructure, he by thongs directs 
The pondrous augre ; thus will T whirl round 
Within the Cyclops” eye the kindled ſtaff, 
And ſcorch his viſual nerve. 


CHORU $, 
Ho! I rejoice; 
This bleſt invention almoſt makes me frantic. 
ULYSSES. 

Thee, and thy friends, and thy decrepid Sire, 
This done, aboard my veſſel will I place, 
And from this region with a double tier 
Of oars convey. 


rationibus, or to ſubſlitute in its place ai0oo, lapidibus; Reiſkius 
preters rhei, in præcipitiis; Mr. Tyrwhitt and Dr. Muſgrave 
0211045 in ſylvis. Amidſt all this diverſity of opinions, my prin- 
c:pal inducement for giving the preference to the antient reading 
and interpretation of evo, rhythmis vel carminibus, ariſes from 
its appearing to me greatly ſtrengthened by the Chorus ſay ing af- 
terwards, v. 6042, 049” ETWOnY OeFiws, {cio incantationem Orphei, 
and ſuppoſing that by this incantation the flaming brand might 
be caulcd to lall on the Cyclops' eye. 


C H O- 
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CHORUS» 
But is it poſſible 
That I, as if dread Jove were my confederate, 
Shall guide the well-pois'd brand, and of his eye - ſight 
Deprive the monſter ? For I with to ſhare 
In ſuch aſſaſſination. 
ULYSSES. 
I expe 
Your aid : the brand is weighty, and requires 
Our ſocial efforts. 
CHORUS. 
I'd ſuſtain a load 
Equal to what an hundred teams convey, 
Could I daſh out the curſed Cyclops! eye 
E'en as a ſwarm of waſps. 


ULYSSES. 
Be ſilent now; 
(Ye know my ſtratagem) and at my bidding 
To thoſe who o'er th? adventurous ſcheme prefide 
Yield prompt obedience : for I ſcorn to leave 
My friends within, and fave this ſingle lite. 
True, *ſcape I might, already having paſs'd 
The cavern's deep receſs : but it were mean 
If I ſhould extricate myſelf alone, 
Falſe to the faithful partners of my voyage. 
Exit Ulyſſes. 
CHORUS, 
Who firſt, who next, with ſteadfaſt hand 
Ordain'd to guide the flaming brand, 
The Cyclops' radiant eye ſhall pierce? 
SEMICHORUS 1, 
Silence ! for from within a ſong 
Burſts on my car, in tuneleſs verſe, 
Inſenſate minſtrel, doom'd ere long 
This luxurious meal to rue, 
He ſtaggers from yon rocky cave. 


IIim let us teach who never knew 'Y 
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How at the banquet to behave, 
Outrageous and unmanner'd hind, 
Soon ſhall he totally be blind. 


SEMICHORUS It. 
Thrice bleſt is he, in careleſs play 
*Mid{t Bacchus' orgics ever gay, 
Stretch: near the ſocial board whence glides 
The vines rich, juice in purple tides, 
Who ſondly claſps with eager arms 
The conſenting virgin's charms ; 
Rich perfumes conſpire to ſhed 
Sweeteſt odors on his head, 
While enamor'd of the fair 
He wantons with her auburn hair. 
But hark! for ſurely 'tis our mate 
Exclaiming, Who will ope the gate?“ 


POLYPHEME, ULYSSES, SILENUS, 
CHORUS. 


POLYPHEME, | 
Ha! ha! I am replete with wine, the banquet 


Hath chear'd my ſoul : like a well-freighted ſhip 


My ſtomach's with abundant viands ſtow'd 

Up to my very chin. This ſmiling turf 

Invites me to partake a vernal feaſt 

With my Cyclopean brothers. Stranger, bring 
That veſſel from the cave. Exit Ulyſſes. 


CHORUS, 
With bright-ey'd grace 

Our maſter iſſues from his ſpacious hall, 
(Some God approves—rhe kindled torch—) that ſorm 
Equals the Juſtre of a blooming nymph 
Freth trom the dripping caverns of the main. 
Soon ſhall the variegated Wreath acorn 
Your temples. | 


U LY $ 
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ULYSSES returning. 


Hear me, Cyclops; well I know 
Th' effect of this potation, Bacchus' gift, 
Which I to you diſpens'd. a 


POLYPHEM E. 
Yet ſay what ſort 
Of God is Bacchus by his votaries deem'd? 


ULYSSES. 
The greateſt ſource of pleaſure to mankind. 
POLYPHEME, 
I therefore to my palate find him ſweet. 
ULYSSES. 
A God like this to no man will do wrong» 
POLYPHEM EE. 


But in a bottle how can any God 
Dclight co dwell ? 
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ULYSSES. 
In whatfoever place 
We lodge him, the benignant Power reſides. 


POLYPHEM Fe 
The ſkins of goats are an unſeemly lodging 
For Deities. 
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ULYSSES. 
If you admire the wine, 
Why quarrel'with its calc ? 
POLYPHEME. 
Thoſe filthy hides 
I utterly deteſt, but love the liquor. 


ULYSSES 
Stay here; drink, drink, O Cyclops, and be gay. 
POLYPHEME. 

This luſcious beverage, mult I not 1mpart 

To chear my brothers ? 
ULYSSES. 
k-:ep it to yourſelf 
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And you ſhall ſeem more honourable, 


POLYPHEME, | 
More uſeful, 
If I diſtribute largely to my friends. 
ULYSSES. 
Broils, taunts, and diſcord from the banquet riſe. 
POLYPHEME, 
Tho? I am fuddled, no man dares to touch me. 
ULYSSES. | 
He who hath drunk too freely, O my friend, 
Ovght to remain at home. 
POLYPHEME. 


Devoid of reaſon 
Is he who when he drinks pays no regard 


To mirth and to good fellowſhip. 
ULYSSES. 
More wile, 
O'ercharg'd whith wine, who ventures not abroad. 
 POLYPHEME., _- 
Shall we ſtay here? What think'ſt thou, O Silenus? 
SILENUS. 
With all my heart. What need, for our carouſals, 
Of a more numerous company: 
POLYPHEM E. 


The ground 
Beneath our feet, a flowery turf adorns. 


SILENU $. 

O how delightful *tis to drink, and baſk 
Here in the ſun-ſhine : on this grafly couch 
Beſide me take your ſeat. 


POLYPHREM E., 


Why doſt thou place 
The cup behind my elbow ? 
S1ILENUS. 
Leſt ſome ſtranger 
Should 
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Should come and ſnatch the precious boon away. 


POL YPHEME. 
Thou mean'ſt to tope clandeſtinely : between us 
Here ler it ſtand. —O ſtranger, by what name 
Say ſhall I call thee ? 


ULYSSES. 
[11] Noman is my name. 
But for what favour ſhall J praiſe your kindneſs. 


POLYPHEM E., 
Thee laſt of all the crew will I devour. 


ULYSSES 
A wondrous privilege is this, O Cyclops, 
Which on the ſtranger, you beſtow. 


POLYPHEME. 
What mean'ſt thou ? 
Ha! art thou drinking up the wine by ſtealth ? 


SILENUS, 
Only the gentle Bacchus gave that kiſs, 
Becauſe I look ſo blooming. 


POLYPHEM E. 
Thou ſhalt weep, 
Becauſe thy lips were to the wine applied, 
Nor did it ſeek thy mouth. 
SILENUS. 
Not thus, by Jove; 

I drank becauſe the generous God of wine 
Declar'd that he admir'd me for my beauty. 


| POLYPHEM EF. 
Pour forth; give me a bumper. 


SILENUsS. 


L muſt taſte 
To ſee what mixture it requires, 


[11] The quibbles on the word Ovi, * no man,” both here and 


again trom v. 668 to 671, are very cloſely copied trom Homer, 
Odyfl. L. 9. v. . 
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POLYPHEME®. 
Damnation ! 
Give it me pure. 1 
SILENUS. 
Not fo, the Heavens forbid ! 
Till you the wreath bind on your ample front, 
And I again have taſted. 


POLYPHEM E. 
What a knave 
Is this my cup-bearer ! . 


SILENU S. 
Accuſe me not; 


The wine is ſweet : you ought io wipe your mouth 
Before you drink. 


POLYPHENMTRE. 
My lips and beard are clean, 


SILENUS, 

Loll thus upon your elbow with a grace, 
Drink as vou fee me drink, and imitate 
My every geſture. 

POLYPHEM Ee 
What art thou about ? 


SILENUS 
I ſwallow'd then a moſt delicious bumper. 
POLYPHEM E. 
Take thou the caſk, O ſtranger, and perform 
The otice of my cup-bearer. 
ULYSSES. 
Theſe boa 
Have been accuſtom'd to the pleaſing office. 
POLYPHEME. 
Now pour it forth. 


ULYSSES. 
Be ſilent: J obey. 


PQL Ts 
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POLYPHEME. 
Thou haſt propos'd a difficult reſtraint 
To him who largely drinks. 


ULYSSES. 
Now drain the bowl; 
Leave nought behind: the toper muſt not prate 
Before his liquor's ended, 


POLYPHEME., 


In the vine 
There's wiſdom. 


ULYSSES. 

When to plenteous food you add 
An equal ſhare of liquor, and well drench 
The throat beyond what thirſt demands, you fink 
Into ſweet fleep : but if you leave behind 
Aught of th* unfiniſh'd beverage in your cup, 
Bacchus will ſcorch your entrails. 


POLYPHEM E. 
"Tis a mercy 

[12] How I ſwam out; the very Heavens whirl round 
Mingled with earth. I view Jove's throne ſublime, 
And the whole ſynod of encircling Gods. 
Were all the Graces to ſollicit me, 
I would not kiſs them: Ganymede himſclf 
Appears in matchleſs beauty. 


SILENUS. 
J, O Cyclops, 
Am Jove's own Ganymede. 


POLYPHEM E. 
| By Ilcaven thou art! 


[rz] This language, as Barnes aud Carmeli both obſerve, is 
extremely natural in the mouth of a drunken man, who trom the 
giddineſs of his head, and the effects of the tumes of the wine oa 
his ſenſes, imagines he has been plung'd into the fea, and is with 
great dithculty juſt eſcaped from thence, It appeared expcd:ent to 
me to omit a line and halt at the cloſe of this tpeech, 

Whom 
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Whom from the realms of Dardanus I bore. 
Exit Polypheme. 


SILENUS. 
Ruin awaits me. 


CHORUS. 
Doſt thou loath him now? 


SILENUS, 
Ah me! I from this ſleep ſhall ſoon behold 
The moſt accurs'd effects. Exit Silenus, 


ULYSSES. 
Come on, ye Sons 
Of Bacchus, generous youths ; for ſoon diſſolv'd 
In lumber ſhall the monſter from thoſe jaws 
Vomit forth fleſh, within the hall now i nokes 
The brand, and nought remains but to burn out 
The Cyclops' eye: act only like a man. 


CHORUS, 
The firmneſs of my foul ſhall equal rocks 
And adamant. But go into the cave 
With ſpeed, before tumultuous ſounds aſſail 
Our aged Father's ears; for, to eſſect 
Your purpoſe, all is ready. 
ULYSSES. 
Vulcan, King 
Of Etna, from this impious peſt, who haunts 
Thy ſacred mountain, free thyſelf at once, 
By burning out his glaring eye; and thou 
Nurtur'd by ſable Night, O Sleep, invade 
With thy reſiſtleſs force this beaſt abhorr'd 
By Heaven; nor after all the glorious deeds 
Atchiev'd at llion, with his faithful ſailors, 
Deſtroy Ulyſſes' ſelf, by bim who heeds 
Nor God nor mortal. Elſe muſt we hold Fortune 
A Goddeſs, and all other Deities 
Inferior to reſiſtleſs Fortune's power. Exit Ulyſſes. 


C H O- 
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CHORUS. 

The neck of him who ſlays his gueſt, 
With burning pincers ſhall be preſt, 
And fire bereaving him of fight 
Soon ſhall deſtroy that orb of light. 
Within the embers near at hand 

Lies conceal'd a ſmoaking brand, 
Torn from its parental trec. 

Maron, we depend on thee ; 

May th' exaſperated foc 

With ſucceſs direct the blow! 

May the Cyclops loſe his eye, 

And curſe his ill-tim'd jolity ! 

Thee, Bromius, how I long to meet 
Thy front adorn'd with ivy twine 
Leaving this abhorr'd retreat. 

Ah, when ſhall ſuch delight be mine ? 


ULTSSES CHORUS, 


ULYSSES. 

Be ſilent, O ye ſavages, reſtrain 
Thoſeclamorous tongues: by Heavenyeſhall not breathe, 
Nor wink your eyes, nor cough, leſt ye awaken 
This peſt, the Cyclops, cre he of his eye-ſight 
Is by the fire bereft. 


CHORUS. 


We will be ſilent, 
And in our jaws confine the very air, 


ULYSSES. 
The pond'rous weapon ſeize with dauntleſs hands, 
Entering the cavern ; for *tis fully heated. 


CHORUS 
Will not you give directions who ſhall firſt 
Manage the glowing lever, and burn out 


The Cyclops' eye, that in one common fortune 
We all may ſhare. 
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SEMICHORUS I. 
We who before the portals 
Are ſtation'd, are not tall enough to drive 
Full on its deſtin*d mark the hiſſing brand. 


SEMICHORUS 1. 
But I am with a ſudden lameneſs ſeiz'd. 


SEMICHORUS. 1. 
The ſame calamity which you experience 
To me hath alſo happen'd ; for my feet 
Are by convulſions tortur'd, tho? the cauſe 
I know not, 


VLYSSES 
If ye feel ſuch dreadful ſpaſms, 
How can ye ſtand ? 


CHORUS. 
Our eyes are alſo fill'd 


With duſt or aſhes, 


ULYSSES. 
Theſe allies of mine 
Are worthleſs cowards. 


CHORUS. 
; We forſooth want courage 
Becauſe we feel compaſſion for our ſhoulders, 
Nor would be beaten till our teeth drop out. 
But I a magic incantation know, | 
Devis'd by Orpheus, which hath ſuch effect, 
That of its own accord the brand ſhall pierce 


The ſkull of him, the-one-ey'd Son of Earth. [13] 
ULY $- 


[13] © Apollonius Rhodius, in the firſt book of his Argonautics, 
© calls Polypheme the Cyclops, ſon of Neptune and Europa, daugh- 
e ter of Tityus ; but Andron of Teium, Poſſidonius, aud Apollo- | 
*« dorus relate, that Polypheme was ſon to Elatus one of the Lapithæ 
and the Nymph Stilbe; Conon, in his Heraclea, calls him the fon 
of Elaſus and Amymonè. But we muſt either ſay that theſe au- 
© thors confounded Polypheme the Argonaut with the Cyclops, or 


e oive the entire preterence to the authority oi Homer, who aſſig ns 


66 to 
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vL ISS Es, 

Long have I known ye are by nature ſuch; 
But more than ever do I know you now. 
On my own friends 1 therefore muſt rely. 
Yet if thou haſt no vigor in that arm, 


Exhort my drooping friends to act with valor, 
And let thy counſels aid the bold empriſe. 


Exit Ulyſles. 


CHORUS. 
Such be my province: we this Carian's life [ 14 ] 
Will hazard. But my counſels ſhall induce them 
To burn the Cyclops. Ho! with courage whirl 


& to him Neptune for father, and Thooſa daughter of Phorcys for 
*© mother. Euripides alſo, calls Neptune, the father of Polypheme, 
„ nor doth he deny that Thooſa was his mother; but calls the 
&« Earth his mother, becauſe the Earth produced Giants ike him, 


te the enemies of the Gods.” BARNEs. &5 


[14] © The Carians, according to Alan in his hiſtory of Animals, 
L. 12, c. 30, and Lycophron v. 1 384, were the firſt nation that ever 
* fought for hire; whence a Carian among the antients has much the 
„% ſame ſignification with a mercenary ſoldier. Hence ariſcs the 
© proverbey r Kaps xwIvrevny, When any perſon in making an experi- 
ment hazards the life of another. Heſychius informs us that 
&« this expreſſion is principally made uſe of in ſpeaking or 
© thoſe who expoſe meaner ſouls to danger in their ſtead; which 
„ Polybius calls the part of a prudent man. The Chorus therefore 
& facetiouſly ſays, We whole lite is of great value will ſtand aloot 
„ from danger, and expole you, a vile and ignoble man, to die tor 
os Dr. MusG@RAvE. ES 

I have only abridged this valuable note, which amply obviates the 
ſuppoſed neceſſity of an alteration in the text. The term of Cai y- 
atides is to this day given to entablatures ſupported by female fi- 
gures in the ſtead of columns, in regard to the origin of which deno- 
mination, Vuruvius gives the following account: Caria a city of 
Peloponeſus conſpired with the Perſians againſt Greece; no ſooner 
had the Greeks ended that war by a glorious victory, than they 
with oue conſent declared war againſt the inhabitants of Caria : hav- 
ing taken and deſtroyed the city, and ſlain the men, they led away 
their matrons for ſlaves , and the architects of thoſe times placed 
images of theſe captive dames to ſupport the weight of public eci- 


fices, that the memorable puniſhment of the inhabitants of Caria 
might be tranſmitted to poſterity, | 


4 The 
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The brand, delay not to ſcorch out the eye 
Of him who banquets on the ſtranger's fleſh, 
With fire aſſail the ſavage, pierce the front 


Of Ztna's ſhepherd, leſt, with anguiſh ſtung, 
On you he perpetrate ſome deed of horror. 


POLYPHEME within. 
Ah me! by burning coals I am depriv'd 
Of eye: ſight. 
CHORUS. 5 
hat was a melodious Pæan: 
To me, O Cyclops, ſing th' enchanting ſtrain, 


POLYPHEME, CHORUS. 


POLYPHEME. 
Ah, how am I inſulted and deſtroy'd ! 
Yet ſhall ye never from this hollow rock 
Eſcape triumphant, O ye things of nought : 
For in my ſtation rooted, where this cleft 
Opens a door, will I ſpread forth my hands 
And ſtop your paſſage? 


CHORUS, 
Ha! what mean theſe outcries, 
O Cyclops ? 
POLYPHEM FE, 
I am ruin'd. 
CHORUS, 


| You appear 
To have much been abus'd. 


POLYPHEM E. 
Deplorably. 


CHORUS. 
When fuddled, did you fall *mid burning coals ? 


| POLYPHEM E. 
Noman hath ruin'd me. 


c H 0s 


Tut eroerors. mais 


To you then no one 
Hath offer'd any wrong. 


POLYPHEME. 
| Theſe lids hath Noman 
Depriy'd of ſight, 


CHORUS. 
You therefore are not blind. 


POLYPHEME. 
Would thou could'ſt ſee as little, 


CHORUS, 
How can no man 
Put out your eye. 
POLYPHEME. 
Thou art diſpos'd to jeſt, 
But where is Noman ? 
CHORUS, 
He is no where, Cyclops, 


POLYPHEME. 
That execrable ſtranger, mark me well, 
Is author of my ruin, who produc'd 
The fraudful draught, and burn'd my viſual neryes, 


CHORUS, 
Wine 1s invincible, 


POLYPHE M Es» 


By all the Gods, 
Anſwer me I conjure you; did thev fly, 
Or are they here within? 


c Hokus. 
They on the top 
Of yonder rock which ſkreens them from your reach, 
In ſilence take their ſtand. 


POLYPHEME. 
But on which fide ? 
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CHORUS 


Your right. 
POLYPHEME., 


Where, where ? 
CHORUS. 
Upon that very rock. 


Have you yet caught them! 
POLYPHEME. 
To miſchance ſucceeds 


Miſchance ; I have fallen down and crack'd my ſkull, 
CHORUS, | 
They 'ſcape you now. 
POLYPHEM E. 
Ye miſinform'd me ſure ; 


They are not here. 
CHORUS. 


I ſay not that they are. 
POLYPHEM E., 


Where then ? 
CHOR U $. 


They wheel around you on your left, 


POLYPHEM EF. 
Ah me! I am derided, Fe but mock 


At my affliction. 
CHORUS. 


They are there no longer: 
But Noman ſtands before you. 
POLYPHEME. 
O thou villain, 


Where art thou ? 
ULYSSES, POLYPHEME, CHORUS 


ULYSSES, 
Keeping cautiouſly aloof, 
Thus I Ulyſſes, guard my threaten'd life. 
POLYPHEM SE. 


What ſaidſt thou? Wherefore haſtthou chang'd thy ow 
T' al» 


T' aſſume a new one ? 

ULYSSE 1 
. Me my father nam'd 
Ulyſſes. It was deſtin'd you ſhould ſuffer 
A juſt requital for your impious feaſt ; 
For I in vain had with conſuming flames 
Laid Ilion waſte, had I forborn t' avenge 
On you the murder of my valiant friends. 


POLYPHEME. 

Now is that antient oracle, alas, 
Accompliſh'd, which forctold, that I by thee, 
On thy return from Troy, ſhould be depriv'd 
Of ſight: but that thou alſo for a deed 
So cruel, ſhalt be puniſh'd, and full long 
Endure the beating of tempeſtuous waves. 


ULYSSES. 
Go weep, my [ 15 |] actions juſtify theſe words. 
But to the ſhore I haſte; and to my country 
Will ſteer the veſſel o'er Sicilia's waves. 


POLYPHEM E, 

Thou ſhalt not ; with this fragment of the rock 
Hurl'd at thy head, thee and thy perjur'd crew 
Will I demoliſh : for I yet, tho? blind, 

Can mount the cliff which overhangs the port, 
And in its wonted crannies fix my ſteps. 


CHORUS, 
But we, bleſt partners in Ulyſſes' voyage, 
Henceforth the laws of Bacchus will obey. 


[15] Dr. Muſgrave cites the authority of two manuſcripts for 
altering de. * video, into dN effeci. 
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CHILDREN of HERCULES. 


Ultor adeſt, primiſque ducem profitetur in annis, 
Bellaque non puero tractat agenda puer. 
Auſpiciis, animiſque patris puer arma movebis, 
Et vinces animis, auſpiciiſque patris : 
Tale rudimentum tanto ſub nomine * 
ibo. 


EN 


PERSONS of the DRAMA, 


IOLAUS. 

COPREUS. 

CHORUS of Athenian old men, 
DEMOPHOON, 
MACARIA, 
ALCMENA, 


MESSENGER. 
EURYSTHEUS, 


SCENE before the altar of Jupiter, in the forum at 
Marathon, à city in the Athenian dominions, 
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IOLAUS. 


ON G have I held this ſentiment ; the juſt 
Are born the ſtreams of bounty to diftuſe 

On all around them: while the man whoſe ſoul 
Is warp'd by intereſt, uſeleſs in the ſtate, 
Untractable and harſh to every friend, 
Lives only for himſelf: in words alone 
This doctrine I imbib'd not. Thro' a ſenſe 
Of virtuous ſhame and reverence for my kindred | 1], 
When I in peace at Argos might have dwelt, 
I ſingly ſhar'd the toils of Hercules, 
While he on earth remain'd : but now he dwells 
In Heaven, I guard his children, tho' protection 
Be what I need myſelf. For when their Sire 
Forſook this nether world, Euryſtheus ſtrove 
Immediately to flay us ; but I *ſcap'd 
From that oppreſſor's fangs, and tho' to me 
Loſt is my country, I have ſav'd my life. 
But we poor vagabonds, from city fly 
To ſome freſh city, ever forc'd to change 
Our dwelling : for Euryſtheus deems it meet 


[1] Tolaus, whom Pauſanias and Apollodorus call the charioteer 
of Hercules, was ſon to Iphicles, Brother of that Hero by Auto- 
meduſa daughter of Alcathous, and accompanied his Uncle in 
molt of his labors. | 
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To add this wrong to former wrongs, he ſends 
His Heralds whereſoe'er he hears we ſettle, 

And claims and drives us forth from every land; 
No flight reſentment from the Argive realm 
Againſt our friends denouncing, he reminds them 
Of his own proſperous fortunes : when they ſee 
That I am feeble, and theſe little ones 

Reft of their Father, to ſuperior might 

They crouch, and force the ſuppliant to depart. 
But with the exil'd race of Hercules 

Am J an exile, I with them partake 

Their evil fortunes, ſtedfaſtly reſolv'd 

Not to betray them; by malignant tongues 

It never ſhall be ſaid; “ O mark theſe Orphans ! 
% Since their illuſtrious Father is no more, 

«© Altho' he be their kinſman, Iolaus 

& Protects them not.” But, exil'd from all Greece, 
On reaching Marathon and the domain 

Subject to the ſame rulers, here we ſit 

Before the altars of the Gods, and ſue 

Yor their aſſiſtance. In this region dwell 

Two Sons of Theſeus, I am told, by lot 

Who portion out this realm, they from Pandion 
Deſcend, and are the kinſmen of theſe Children. 
We therefore undertook our preſent journey 

To the Athenian realm ; two aged guides 
Conduct the hapleſs wanderers; my attention 

Is to the boys devoted: but Alcmena, 

Entering th' adjacent temple, in her arms 
Tenderly claſps the female progeny 

Of her departed Son. Amid the crowd 

We fear to introduce theſe tender Virgins, 

Or place them at the altars of the Gods. 

Bur Hyllus and his Brothers, more mature 

In years, enquire in what far diſtant land 

A fortreſs for our future reſidence 

We yet can find, if we from theſe domains 

By force ſhould be expell' d. My Sons, come hither, 
L Cling 
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Cling to this garment ; for to us I ſee 
Euryſtheus? Herald coming, by whoſe hate, 
Weſwanderers, baniſh'd from each friendly realm, 
Are {till purſued. Thou, execrable miſcreant, 
Periſh thyſelf, and periſh he who ſent thee : 

For to the noble Father of theſe Children 

Oft hath that [2] tongue enjoin'd ſevereſt toils. 


COPREUS, IOLAUS. 


COPRE US. 


What, think*ſt thou unmoleſted to enjoy 
This pleaſant ſeat, and have thy vagrant ſteps 
Enter'd at length a city prompt to fight 
Thy battles! for the man who will prefer 
Thy feeble arm to that of great Euryſtheus, 
Exiſts not. Hence ! why 1a theſe uſeleſs toils 
Doſt thou perſiſt ? thou muſt return to Argos 
Where they have doom'd thee to be ſton'd. 


I OL AUS. 


Not thus: 
For in this altar ſhall I find prote®ion, 
And this free country on whoſe ſoil we tread, 


COFTRE VU $. 


Wilt thou conſtrain me then to have recourſe 
To violence ? 


'IOLAUS 
With forceful hand, nor me 
Nor theſe poor children ſhalt thou hence expell. 


The ſcholiaſt on the following paſſage in the fifteenth book 

« of Homer's Iliad, v. 639. 

„% Kompno; CN you og Evpuolgog avauto; 

« Ayſianc Ge Bin Ha 

% The e of ſtern Eury neus“ ire 

% Again Alcides, Copreus was his Sire, Pork. 
4% ſays; this Een was the herald of Euryſtheus King of Argos, 
„ and announced his commands to Herculcs , WW ho remai: 30 without 


© the walls of the city to p derform the labors enjoined, for Kuryſtheus 


did not ſufler him to cater the « gates. BAR NI 85 
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COPREUS. 
Ere long ſhalt thou perceive that thou haſt utter'd 
Erroneous propheſies. 


IOLAUS. 
This ne'er ſhall be 
Long as I live. 


COPREUS. 
Depart, for I will ſeize them 
Gainſt thy conſent, and to Euryſtheus* power 
Surrender up, for they to him belong. 


IOLAUS. 
Aid me, ye antient citizens of Athens, 
For we, tho' ſuppliants, forcibly are torn 
Een from Jove's public altar, and the wreaths 
Twin'd round our ſacred branches are polluted ; 
Shame to your city, inſult to the Gods. 


CHORUS, IOLAUS, COPREUS. 


CHORUS. 


What clamorous voices from yon altar riſe ? 
What miſchiefs are impending ? 


IOLAUS, 
See a man 
Burden'd with age, wretch that I am ! lie proftrate, 


CHORUS. 
Who threw thee down ? what execrable hand---? 


IOLAUS. 

'Tis he, O ſtranger, he who to your Gods 
Yielding no reverence, ſtrives with impious force 
E'en now, to drag me from this hallow'd ſcar 
Betore Jove's altar. 


CHORUS. | 
He l- But from what land | 
. 5 -- 
Cam'ft thou, old man, to this confederate tate 


Form'd 
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Form'd of four [3] cities? From the diſtant coaſt 
Of ſteep Eubcea did ye ply your oars ? 


IOLAUS. 

The life T lead, O ſtranger, is not that 
Of vagrant Iſlanders ; but in your realm 
From fam'd Mycene's bulwarks I arrive. 


CHORUS 


Among thy countrymen, old Man, what name 
Thou bear'ſt, inform me. 


IDLAVUS-. 

Ye perchance knew ſomewhat 
Of lolaus, great Alcides' comrade, 
A name not quite unnotic'd by renown, 


CHORUS. 

I formerly have heard of him: but ſay, 
Who 1s the Father of that infant race, 
Whom with thy arm thou guid'ſt ? 


IOLAUST 


Theſe are the Sons 
Of Hercules, O ſtrangers, they, to you, 


And to your city, humble ſuppliants come. 


CHORUS, 
On what account, inform me; to demand 
An audience of the ſtate ? 


IOLAUS., 


That to their foes 
They may not be ſurrender'd up, nor torn 
Forcibly from the altars of your Gods, 
And carried back to Argos. 


{3] The paſſage of Strabo quoted by Barnes in his note on this 
patlage, intorms us, that Xuthus, on his marriage to the daughter 
of Ere&hrus, founded the ſtate of Attica, conſiſting of tour cities; 
Oenoe, Marathon, Probalinthus and Tricorythus. By reterring 
to the word Tetrapolis, in either Strabo, Stephanus Byzantinus, 
or Cellarius's Geography, the reader will mect with lurther 
particulars. : 


Yor. III. co- 
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COPREUS. 
But thy Lords 
Who bear rule over thce, and hither trace 
Thy ſteps, will ne'er be ſatisfied with this. 


CHORUS, 

O ſtranzer, 'tis our duty to revere 
The ſuppliants of the Gods: with forceful hand 
Shall no man drag thee from this holy ſpot, 
This ſeat of the immortal Powers; dread Juſtice 
Shall guard thee from the wrong. 


COPREUS, 
Out of your land 
The vagrant ſubje&s of Euryſtheus drive, 


As I admoniſh ; ; and this hand ſhall uſe 
No violence. 
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CHORUS. 
How impious is that city 
Which diſregards the helpleſs ſtranger's prayer! 
COPREUS, 
*T'were beſt to interfere not in theſe broils, 
And to adopt foie more expedient counſels. 


CHORUS. 

You therefore, to the Monarch of this realm 
Should have declar'd your errand, ere thus far 
You had procceded : but with brutal force 
Thele Hrangers from the altars of the Gods, 
Fretume not to convey, and to this land 
Ot treedom yield due reverence. 


COPREUS, 
But what King 
Rules this domain and city ? 


CHORUS. 


Theſeus' Son, 


Renown'd Demophoon. 


COPREUS, 
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COPRE US. 
Better I with him 
This conteſt could decide: for all I yet 
Have ſpoken, is but a mere waſte of words. 
CHORUS, 
Behold, he hither comes in haſte, and with him, 
To hear this cauſe, his brother Acamas. 


DEM OPHOON, IOLAUS, COPREUS, 
CHORUS. 
_ DE MOPHOON. 
Since by thy ſpeed; old man, thou haſt outſtripp'd 
Thy juniors, and already reach'd the ſhrine 
Of Jove, inform me what event hath caus'd 
This multitude i aſſemble, 


CHORUS. 
There the Sons 


Of Hercules in ſuppliant poſture ſit, 

And with their wreaths, as you behold, O King, 

Adorn the altar; that is Ilolaus, 

The faithful comrade of their valiant Sire. 
DEMOPIHOON. 

ut by ſuch clamorous ſhricks, what need have they 

The miſery which attends them, to expreſs ? 


CHORU Ss, turning towards Copreus. 


He rais,d the uproar, when by force he ſtrove 
To bear them hence, and on his knees, to carth 
Threw the old Man, till I for pity wep'. 


DEMOPHOON. 
Altho' he in the habit which he wears 
Adopts the mode of Greece, ſuch deeds as theſe 
Speak the Barbarian.— But without delay 
On thee it is incumbent now to tell me 
The country whence thou cam'ſt. 
Vol. III. 0 COPREUS, 
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COPRE US. 

I am an Argive: 
Thus far to ſolve your queſtion : but from whence 
I come, and on what errand, will I add; 
Mycene's King, Euryſtheus, ſends me hither 
To fetch theſe vagrants home: yet I, O ſtranger, 
Will with abundant juſtice, in my actions, 
As well as words, proceed; myſelf an Argive, 
I bear away theſe Argives, I but ſeize 
The fugitives who from my native land 
Eſcap'd, when by the laws which there prevail 
They were ordain'd to bleed. We have a right, 
Becauſe we are the rulers of the city, 
To execute the ſentence we enact 
*Gainſt our own ſubjects. To the ſacred hearths 
Of many other ſtates when they repair'd, 
We urg'd the ſelf- ſame reaſons, and none ventur'd 
To be the authors of their own deſtruction. 
But haply they in you may have perceiv'd 
A fooliſh tenderneſs, and hither come, 
Deſperate themfelves, you alſo to involve 
In the ſame perils, whether they ſucceed 
Or fail in the empriſe: for they no hope 
Can cheriſh, while you yet retain your reaſon, 
That you alone, in all the wide extent 
Of Greece, whoſe various regions they have travers d 
Should pity thoſe calamities which riſe 
But from their own imprudence. Now compare 
Th' alternative propos'd ; by ſheltering them 
In theſe dominions, or allowing us 
To bear them hence, what gain may you expect? 
Side but with us, theſe benefits are yours ; 
Euryſtheus' ſelf, and Argos' numerous troops 
Will aid this city with their utmoſt might : 
But if, by their ſeducing language mov'd, 
Ye harbor groundleſs pity for their woes, 
Arms muſt decide the ſtrife. Nor vainly think 


We 
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We will deſiſt till we have fully tried 

The temper of our ſwords. But what excuſe 
Have ye to plead ? Of what domains bereft 
Are ye provok'd to wage a deſperate war 

With the. Tirynthian Argives ? What allies 
Will aid you ? What pretext can ye allege 

To claim funereal honours for the ſlain ? 

The curſes of your city will await 

Such conduct; for the ſake of that old Man, 
Whom | may juſtly call a tomb, a ſhadow, 
And thoſe unfriended Children, ſhould you ſtep 
Into the yawning gulph. Suppoſe the beſt 
Which poſſibly can happen, that a proſpect 

Of future good hence riſes; diſtant hopes 

Fall ſhort of preſent gain. In riper years 

Ill can theſe youths be qualified to fight 
Againſt the Argive hoſt, (if this elate 

Your ſoul with hope) and ere that wiſh'd event 
There is a length of intermediate time 

In which ye may be ruin'd : but comply 

With my advice; on me no gift beſtow, 

Let me but take what to ourſelves belongs, 
Mycene ſhall be yours. But O forbear 

To act as ye are wont, nor form a league 

With thoſe of no account, when mightier friends 
May be procur'd. 


DEMOPHOOMN. 
Who can decide a cauſe, 
Or aſcertain its merits, till he hear 


Both ſides diſtinctly? 


IOLAUS. 
In your land, O King, 
This great advantage, freedom of reply 
To the malignant charge againſt me urg'd, 
I find, and no man, as from other cities, 
Shall drive me hence, But we have nothing left 


Q 2 


For 
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For which it now behoves us to contend 
With him, nor aught, ſince that decree hath paſs'd, 
To do with Argos : from our native land 


We are caſt forth. In this diſtreſsful ſtate, 

How can he drag us back again with juſtice 

As ſubjc&ts of Mycene, to that realm 

Which hath already baniſh'd us? We there 

Are only forcigners. But why ſhould he 
Whom Argos dooms to exile, by all Greece 

Be alſo exil'd ? Not by Athens ſure : 

For ne'er will Athens from its bleſt domains 
FE.xpell the race of Hercules, appall'd ; 
By Argos? menac'd wrath, For neither [A] Trachis, 
Nor is that city of Achaia here, | 

Whence thou by boaſting of the might of Argos 
In words like thoſe which thou haſt utter'd now, 
Theſe ſuppliants didſt unjuſtly drive away 

Tho' feated at the altars. If thy threats 

Here too prevail, no longer ſhall we find 
Freedom, not e'en in Athens: but I know 


Fi] According to Pauſanias, Ceyx the King of Trachis, a city 
in Theflaly, finding himſelf unable to protect the Children ot 
Hercules againit the tyrant Euryſtheus, ſent them to Athens, hoping 
they might find a mere powerful defender in Theſeus. In a frag- 
ment of Heciteus an antient Greek hiftorian, cited by Longinus, 
whoſe writings are not now extant z it is ſaid that Ceyx commanded 
Tz; SETTLES. trier, The deſcendants of Hercules? Children” to quit 
his kingdom, left they theinſelves ſhould periſh, and involve him in 
their ruin, Euripides, by making Tolaus bring the infant Sons of 
} iercules to Demophoon and Acanas, the two Sons of Theſeus, and 
int fovereigns of Athens, apprars guilty of a chronological inacco- 
cy, as Theieus, according to Dr. Blair's tables, ſurvived his friend 
Hercules 17 years, and Meneſtheus cecupied the throne of Athens 
«fter his death for 23 vears, fo that a ſpace of 340 years intervened 
between the death at Hercules, and Acamas and Demophoon's be- 
coming Kings of Athens: but Euripides, as I have had occaſian 
elſewhere to obterre, evidently confiders the two Sons of Thefeus 
„ their Father's immediate ſucceflors. The clatiical reader will meet 
with further particulars relative to Ceyx, who was the Huſband of 
Aicyone, and had been a friend to the deecali d Hercules, in Barnes's 
note pon this puflage, 
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Full well the generous temper of its Sons, 

And rather would they die. For to the brave 
Shame is a load which renders life moſt hateful. 
Enough of Athens—for immoderate praiſe 

Becomes invidious : I remember too 

How oft I have been heretofore diſtreſs'd 

By overſtrain'd encomiums. But on you 

How greatly *tis incumbent to protect 

Theſe Children, will I ſhew, ſince o'er this land 
You rule : For Pittheus was the Son of Pelops, 
From Pittheus Æthra ſprung, From Zthra Theſeus 
Your Father: from your anceſtors to thoſe 

Of your unhappy ſuppliants I proceed ; 

Alcides was the Son of thundering Jove 

And of Alcmena; from Lyſidice 

Daughter of Pelops, did Alcmena ſpring. 
One commonſ 5] Grandſire gave your Grandame birth 
And theirs : ſo near in blood are you to them : 

But, O Demophoon, what beyond the ties 

Of tamily you to theſe Children owe 

Will I inform you, and relate how erſt 

With Theſeus in one bark I ſail'd, and bore 

Their Father's ſhield, when we that belt | 6], the cauſe 


[5] The term made uſe of in the original is, thy Father and 
theirs were alan, an expreſſion which Henry Stephens in his 
Greek Theſaurus will not allow to be equally vague with ass eg, 
which is rendered“ Cozin ; ” but by ſaying, reſlringi fignificatio- 
nem puto, means apparently to confine it ro Cozin-Germans, or the 
Children of Brothers, or bers ; but it being. evident trom the 
foregoing pedigrees of 'Pheſeus and Hercules, that they were rela- 
ted to cach other in the degree of Second Cozins only: I knew 
not how to expreſs this in the Engliſh language in the accurate 
manner which «5 wt: in the next line ſeems to render neceſſary, 
otherwiſe than by a circumlocution; which I fear will be thought ve- 
ry ungraceful. Where Euryſtheus, near the cloſe of this Tragedy, 
calls himſclf avlar44c; to Alcmena, he evidently means Firſt Cou- 
ſin, as their Fathers Sthenelus and Llectryon were Brothers, being 
both of them Sons of Perſeus. 


[6] Of Hippolyta the Amazon: ſce Hercules DiſtraQed, v. 
15. ed. Barnes. 
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Of dreadful flaughter, ſought; and from the caves 
Of Pluto, Hercules led back your Sire. 

This truth all Greece atteſts. 'They in return 
From you implore this boon, that to their foes 
They may not be ſurrender'd up, nor torn 

By force from theſe your tutelary Gods, 

And baniſh'd from this realm. For to yourſelf 
*I'were infamous, and baneful to your city, 
Should ſuppliants, Exiles, ſprung trom anceſtors 
The ſame with yours (ah miſerable me ! 

Behold, behold them !) with a forceful arm 

Be dragg'd away. But to your hands, and beard, 
Lifting theſe hallow'd branches, I entreat you 
Slight not Alcides' Children, undertake 

Their cauſe ; and, O, to them become a Kinſman, 
Become a Friend, a Father, Brother, Lord, 

For better were it to admit theſe claims, 

Than ſuffer them to fall beneath the rage 

Ot Argive tyrants. | 


CHORUS 
I with pity heard 
Their woes, O King, but naw I clearly ſee 
How noble Birth to adverſe Fortune yields : 
For tho” they ſpring from an illuſtrious Sire, 
Yet meet they with afflictions they deſerve not, 
DEMOPHOON, 
In your calamity, O Iolaus, 
Are three prevailing motives, Which conſtrain mg 
Not to repel the ſuppliants you have braught ; 
Firſt Jove, before whoſe altar, with this groupe 
Of tender youths, you fit; next kindred ties, 
And ſervices perform'd in antient days, | 
Give them a claim to ſuch relief from me 
As from their godlike Father mine obtain'd; 
And laſt of all that infamy which moſt 
1 ought to loathe : for if I ſhould permit 
A foreigner this altar to deſpoil, 5 
. in 
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I in a land of freedom ſhall no longer 

Appear to dwell, but to ſurrender up, 

Thro' fear, the ſuppliants to their Argive lords, 
In this extreme of danger. Would to Heaven 
You had arriv'd with happier auſpices : 

But tremble not leſt any brutal hand 

Should from this ballow'd altar force away, 

You and the children. Therefore go thou back 
To Argos, and this meſſage to Euryſtheus 
Deliver ; tell him too if there be anght 

Which *gainſt our gueſts he can allege, the laws 
Are open : but thou ſhalt not drag them hence. 


COPREUS. 
Not if I prove that it is juſt, and bring 
Prevailing reaſons, 
DEMOPHOON, 
How can it be juſt 
To driyze away the ſuppliant ? 


COPREUS. 


Hence no ſhame 
Shall light on me, but ruin on your head, 


DEMOPHOON. 
Should I permit thee to convey them hence 
In me 'twere baſe indeed. 


COPREUS, 
Let them be banifh'd 
From your domains, and I elſewhere will ſeize them. 


DEMOPHOON. 
Thou fool, who deem'ſt thyſelf more wiſe than Joye! 
COPREUS. 
All villains may, it ſeems, take refuge here. 
| DEMOPHO ON. 
This altar of the Gods, to all affards 
A ſur — aſy lum. 


24 cor REU8ãGO. 
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COPREUS. 
In a different light, 
This to Mycene's rulers will appear. 


 DEMOPHOON. __ 
Am not I then the Monarch of this realm? 


COPREUS. 
Offer no wrong to them, if you are wile, 


DEMOPHOON. 
Do ye then ſuffer wrong when I refuſe 
To violate the temples of the Gods ? 


COPREUS. 
I would not have you enter on a war 
Againſt the Argiyes. 


DEMO PHO ON. 
Equally inclin'd 
Am I to peace, yet will not 1 yield up 
Theſe ſuppliants. 


COPREUS. 
Hence am I reſolv'd to * 
Thoſe who belong to me. 


D EMO HO Ox. 
Thou then to Argos 


Shalt not with eaſe return | 7]. 
COPREWVS, 
Soon will I make 


7] The Athenians are ſaid by Philoftratus to have inſtituted a 
public and ſolemn mourning in commemoration of the crime they 
had commited in kiiling the herald Copreus, as he was forcibly 
dragging away the children of Hercules irom their altars ; but Eu- 
ripides was too well acquainted both with the laws of the Drama, 
and poetic juſtice, to throw out any thing beyond a diitant hint 
relative to this flagrant breach of the laws of nations. To have 
exhibited on the ſtage the murder of an Embaſlador, (whoſe per- 
jon was held ſacred even among nations the moſt unciviliſed) 
commined by the people, whom be on all occaſions deſcribes as 
models of honor and juſtice, would have bcen in him the moiſt 
glaring inconſiſtency, and mult have rendcied him odious to his 


COunt as | * 
Th 
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Th* experiment and know. 


DE MOPHOON, 
If thou preſume 
To touch them, thon immediately ſhalt rue it, 
COPREUS, 
I by the Gods conjure you not to ſtrike 
A Herald, | 


DEMOPHOON. 
Strike I will, unleſs that Herald 
Learn to behave diſcreetly. 


CHORUS» 
G0. And you, 
O King, forbear to touch him. | 


COPREUS. 
I retire ; 

For weak in combat is a ſingle arm. 
But I again ſhall hither come, and bring 
An hoſt of Argives arm'd with brazen ſpears : 
Unnumber'd warriors wait for my return. 
The King himſelf, Euryſtheus, is their Chief; 
He on the borders of [8] Alcathous' realm 
Waits for an anſwer. He in glittering mail, 
Soon as he hears your arrogant reply, | 


[8] This province, of which Megara was the capital, ſituated 
berween Athens and Corinth, uſually known by the name of Me- 
garis, was alſo called Alcathoe, from Alcathous the ton of Pelops, 
who, being ſuſpected of having ſlain his brother Cry ſippus, came ta 
that country for an alylum; the king Megareus having loit both 
his ſons, the elder of whom, Timaleus, came with Cattor and Po'- 
lux to beſiege Aphidna, and was there killed by 'Theſeus, and 
Euippus the younger, had recently been torn to pieces by a terrible 
lion, who haunted the mountains of Cithzron : Megareus here- 
upon promiſed his Daughter and his kingdom to whoever would 
diſpatch the lion ; Alcathous undertook to encounter this formidable 
beaſt, and proved victorious: after he had thus obtain'd the crown, 
Alcathous erected a citadel in Megara, which was called by his name, 
and Apollo is faid to have endued its walls with the quality of emit- 
ting hurmonious ſounds, See Pauſanias and Barnes, 


To 
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To you, your ſubjects, this devoted realm, 
And all its waſted foreſts will appear, 
For we in vain at Argos ſhould poſleſs 
A band fo numerous of heroic youths, 
If we chaſtis'd not your aſſuming pride. 

| Ent Copreus. 

DEMO HHO ON. 
Away, deteſted Miſcreant; for I fear not 

Thy Argos: and thou ne'er, by dragging hence 
Theſe ſuppliants, ſhalt diſgrace me: for this city 
As an appendage to the Argive realm 
J hold not, but its freedom will maintain. 


CHORUS 
"Tis time each ſage precaution to exert, 

Ere to the confines of this land advance 
The troops of Argos : For Mycene's wrath 
Is terrible in combat, and more fierce 
Than heretofore will they inyade us now, 
For to exaggerate facts beyond the truth 
Is every Herald's cuſtom, To his King, 
How many ſpecious tales do you ſuppoſe 
Of the atrocious inſults he endur'd, 
He will relate, and add how he the loſg 
Of life endanger'd ? 

IOLAUS. 

To the ſons deyolve 
No honors which exceed the being born 
Of an illuſtrious and heroic Sire, 
And wedding into virtuous families. 
But on that man no praiſe will I beſtow, 
Who by his luſts impell'd, among the wicked 
A nuptial union forms ; hence to his ſons 
Diſgrace, inſtead of pleaſure, he bequeaths. 
For noble birth repells adverſity 
ner than abject parentage. When ſinking 
Under the utmoſt preſſure of our woes, 
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We find theſe friends and kinſmen, who alone 
Amid the populous extent of Greece 
Stand forth in our behalf. Ye generous youths, 
Now give them your right hands, and in return 
Take thoſe of your protectors: O my ſons, 
Draw near: we have made trial of our friends. 

f ye again behold your native walls, 

oſſeſs the ſelt-ſame manſions, and the honors 
Which your illuſtrious Father erſt enjoy'd, 
Theſe deem your ſaviours and your friends, nor wield 
Againſt their foſtering land the hoſtile ſpear. | 
On your remembrance let theſe benefits 
Be ever ſtamp'd, and hold this city dear; 
For they deſerve your reverence, who from us 
Repell ſo great a nation, ſuch a ſwarm 
Of fierce Pelaſgian troops: and, tho' they ſee 
Our poverty and exile, have refus'd | 
To yield us up, or baniſh from their realm. 
Both while I live, and after the cold grave 
Receives me at the deſtin'd hour ; my friend, 
I with loud voice your merits will applaud, 
Approaching mighty Theſeus, and my words 
Shall ſooth your Father's ear, when I recount 
With what humanity you have receiv'd us, 
And how protected the defenceleſs Sons 
Of Hercules : by your illuſtrious birth 
Diſtinguiſh'd, you rhe glories of your Sire 
Thro' Greece maintain: ſprung from a noble lineage, 
Vet are you one among that choſen few 
Who in no inſtance deviate from the virtues 
Of your great anceſtry ; altho' mid thouſands 
Scarce is a ſingle inſtance to be found 
Of thoſe who emulate their Father's worth. 


CHORUS. 

7 This country, in a juſt and honeſt cauſe, 
Is ever prompt to ſuccor the diſtreſt. 

Hence in it's friends“ behalf hath it ſuſtain'd 


he” Unnumber'd 
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Unnumber'd toils, and now another conflict 
I fee impending. vl 
DEMOPH OON, 

Rightly haſt thou ſpoken, 
And in ſuch toils I feel a conſcious pride, 
Theſe benefits ſhall never be forgotten, 
But an aſſembly of the citizens 
I inſtantly will ſummon, and arrange 
A numerous ſquadron, to receive the onſet 
Of fierce Mycene's hoſt, firſt ſending ſpies 
To meet them, leſt they unawares affail us. 
For the bold warrior, who without delay 
Goes forth to battle, keeps the foe aloof. 
J alſo will collect the Seers, and flay 
The victims: but do you, old Man, meanwhile 
Enter the palace with theſe Children, leaving 
Jove's altar: for my menial train are there, 
Who will with fond ſollicitude attend you, 
Altho' I am not preſent : but goin, 


10 LAus. 

I will not leave the altar; on this ſeat 
We ſuppliants will remain, and pray to Jove, 
That proſperous fortunes may attend your city. 
But when you from this conflit are with glory 
Releas'd, we to your palace will repair ; 
Nor are the Gods, who war on our behalf, 
O King, inferior to the Gods of Argos. 
For o'er that city, Jove's majeſtic Conſort, 
Juno, but here Minerva doth preſide, 
"This I maintain, that nought enſures ſucceſs 
Beyond the aid of mighticr Deities, 
Nor will imperial Pallas be ſubdued. 


Exit Demophoon, 
CHOU 5. 
0.D:K..--- 
J. 
Boaſt as thou wilt, and urge thy proud demand, 
This 
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This nation diſregards thy ire, 
Thou ſtranger from the Argive land. 
Nor can thy ſounding words controll 
The ſtedfaſt purpoſe of my foul : 
Great Athens, by her lovely choir 
Diſtinguiſh'd, ſhall unſtain'd preſerve 

Her antient glory, nor from virtue ſwerve; 

But thou, devoid of wiſdom, doſt obey 

[9] The ſon of Sthenelus, the tyrant's impious ſway, 


| II. 

Who com'ſt amidſt an independent ſtate, 

In nought inferior to the ſtrength 

Of Argos, and with brutal hate 

Dar'ſt, tho' a foreigner, to ſeize 

The exiles, who our Deities 

Implore, and in theſe realms at length 

From their diſtreſs obtain a ſhield : 
Thou &en to ſcepter'd monarchs will not yield, 
Yet no jult plea thy ſubtle tongue hath found. 


[9] © Euryſtheus, whoſe father Sthenelus was the ſon of Perſeus 
* and Andromeda: hence Ovid calls him Stheneleius; | 


„ Quem non mille feræ, quem non Stheneleius hoſtis, 
„Non potuit Juno vincere, vicit Amor,” 


He whom a thouſand monſters, whom his toe 
The fon of Sthenelus in vain purſue, 
Nor &en the wrath of Juno could o'erthrow, 
Was by the ſhatts of love at length ſubdued, 
„When Hercules was on the point of being born, Jupiter, in an al- 
ſembly of the Gods, ſwore that there ſhould that very day be born a 
child of his race, who ſhould rule over the neighbouring nations: 
Juno hereupon deſcending to the earth, came to Argos, delayed 
* the delivery of Alcmena, and forced Archippe, wite of Sthene- 
„ lus, then only ſeven months gone with child, to bear a fon aſter- 
& wars called Euryſtheus; who on this accouat obtained the Ar- 
„give throue, aud ruled over Hercules.” Barnes. 

Perſeus being the fon of Jupiter and Danae, and one of Perſ:us? 
ſons Electryon father to Alcmena the mother of Hercules, that 
hero was doubly deſcended from Jupiter, both by his maternal anceſ- 
tors, and by the God's amour with Aicmena, 

How 


+ 
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How can ſuch conduct warp the man whoſe judgement's 
ſound ? 


III. 
Peace is the object of my dear delight: 
But thou, O Tyrant, thou whoſe breaſt 
Well may I deem by frenzy is poſſeſt, 
If 'gainſt this city thou exert thy might, 
Pant'ſt after trophies which thou ne'er ſhalt gain. 
Bearing targe and brazen lance 
Others with equal arms advance. 
O thou, who fondly ſeek'ſt th' embattled plain, 
Shake not theſe turrets, ſpare the haunt 
Of every gentle Grace.---Thou wretch, avaunt. 


DEMOPH OON, IOLAUS, CHORUS. 


IOLAU $. 

Why com'ſt thou hither, O my ſon, with eyes 
Expreſſive of afffiction? from the foe 
What recent information canſt thou give? 
Do they delay their march, are they at hand, 
Or bring'ſt thou any tidings? for the threats 
That Herald utter'd ſure will be accompliſh'd. 
Bleſt in the favour of the Gods, the Tyrant 
Exults, I know, and arrogantly deems 
That he o'er Athens ſhall prevail: but Jove 
Chaſtiſes the preſumptuous. 


DEMOPHOON. 
Argos comes 

With numerous ſquadrons, and its king Euryſtheus, 
Myſelf beheld him. It behoves the man 
Who claims the merit of an able Chief, 
Not to depend upon his ſpies alone 
To mark the foe's approach. But with his hoſt 
He hath not yet invaded theſe domains, 
But halting on yon mountain's topmoſt ridge 
Obſerves, (I from conj ecture ſpeak) the road 
By which he may lead up his troops to mattle, 
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And where he in this realm with greateſt ſafety 
May ſtation them. Already have I made 
Each preparation to repel their onſet. 

The city is in arms, the victims ſtand 

Before the altars, with their blood t' appeaſe = 
The wrath of every God, and due luſtrations 
Are ſprinkled by the Seers, that o'er our foes 
We may obtain a triumph, and preſerve 

This country. Every Prophet who expounds 
The oracles, convening, have I ſearch'd 

Into each ſage reſponſe of antient times, 

Or public or conceal'd, on which depends 

The welfare of the realm. In all beſide 

Differ Heaven's mandates : but one dread beheſt 
Runs thro? the ſeveral auſpices, to Ceres 

They bid me ſacrifice ſome blooming Maid 
Who from a noble Sire derives her birth. 

Zeal have I ſhewn abundant in your cauſe, 

But will not ſlay my Daughter, nor conſtrain 
Any Athenian citizen to make 

Such an abhorr'd oblation : for the man 
Exiſts not, who is ſo devoid of reaſon, 

As willingly to yield his children up 

With his own hands. But what afflits me moſt 
Is this; tumultuous crowds appear; ſome cry, 
*Tis juſt that we the foreign ſuppliants aid, 

But others blame my folly. If no means 

Can be devis'd to ſatisfy them all, 

Soon will a ſtorm of civil war ariſe. | 
See thou to this, and think of ſome expedient, 
How ye, and how this country, may be ſav'd, 
Without the citizens' calumnious tongues 

My fame aſſailing. For [| rule not here 

With boundleſs power, like a Barbarian King: 


Let but my deeds be Jo, and in return 
Shall I experience juſtice. 


CHORUS 
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CHORUS 
Will not Jove 
Suffer this city to exert its courage, 
And aid theſe hapleſs ſtrangers as we wiſh ? 
IOLAUS, 
Our fituation, O my ſons, reſembles 
That of the Mariners, who having 'ſcap* d 
The ſtorm's relentleſs fury, when in fight 
Of land, are from the coaſt by adverſe winds 
Driven back into the deep. Thus from this realm 
Are we expell'd, tho' on the ſhore, like men 
Sav'd from the wreck, we ſtand, O wretched Hope, 
Why didſt thou ſooth me with ideal j joy, 
Altlio' it was ordain'd that thou mould f leave 
Thy favors incomplete? The King deſerves 
At leaſt to be excus'd, if he confent not 
To lay his ſubjects' Daughters; to this city 
My praile is due, and if the Gods would place me 
In the ſame proſperous fortunes, from my ſoul 
Your benefits ſhould never be effac'd. 
But now, alas! no counſel can I give 
To you, my children. Whither ſhall we turn? 
What God have we neglected ? To what realm 
Have we not fled for ſhelter ? We mult periſh, 
We ſhall be yiclded np. My being doom'd 
To die, I heed but for this cauſe alone, 
That by my death, I ſhall afford delight 
ro our perfidious foes. But, O my ſons, 
For you I weep, I pity you, I pity 
Alcmena, aged Mother of your Sire, 
O moſt unhappy in a life too long! 
too am wretched, who unnumber'd toils 
Have fruitleſsly endur d: it was ordain'd, 
It was ordain'd, alas! that we ſhould fall 
Into the hands of our relentleſs foes, 
And meet a ſhameful, miſerable death. 


Know you, what ſtill remains for you to do, 
On 
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On my behalf? For all my hopes of ſaving 

'F he children, are not vaniſh'd. In their ſtead 
Me to the Argive hoſt ſurrender up, 

O King, and ruſh not into needlefs danger, 

Yet ſave theſe children. To retain a love 

Of life, becomes me not; I yield it up 

Without regret. It is Euryſtheus' wiſh 

The rather to ſeize me, ard to expoſe 

To infamy, becauſe I was the comrade 

Of Hercules: For frenzy hath poſſeſt 

His ſoul. The wiſe man, e'en in thoſe he hates, 
Had rather find diſcretion than a want 

Of underſtanding : for a foe endued 

[io] Withſenſe, will paydue reverence to the vanquiſh'd. 


CHORUS, 
Forbear, old Man, thus haſtily to blame 
This city: For to us tho” it might prove 
More advantageous, yet to our diſgrace 
Would it redound, ſhould we betray our gueſts. 


DEMOPHOON, 

A generous, but impracticable ſcheme 
Is that thou haft propos'd : for Argos' King 
In queſt of thee no ſquadrons hither leads. 
What profit to Euryſtheus from the death 
Of one ſo old as thou art could ariſe? 
He wants to murder %% : For to their foes 
The riſing bloſſoms of a noble race, 
To whom the memory of their Father's wrongs 
Is preſent, mult be dreadful : for all this 
He cannot but foreſee. But if thou know 
Of any other counſel more expedicnt, 
Adopt it; for my foul hath been perplex'd, 


[ro] Inſtead of reading Kare, I have avail'd myſelf of the 
alteration of ſubſtituting Kervyng, i. e. Kal arvyn;, as propoled by 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, and approved by Dr. Mulgrave, who in his 
Latin verſion renders this line, multam enim clementiatn etiam infelix 
quis conſequatur, 


Vol. III. X. Since 
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Since that oracular reſponſe I heard 
Which fills me with unwelcome apprehenſions. 
Exit Demophoon. 


MAC ARI A, IOLAUS, CHORUS, 


MACARI A, 

Deem not that I, O ſtrangers, am too bold 
Becauſe I from my chamber venture forth ; 
This is my firſt requeſt : for filence, join'd 
With modeſty and a domeſtic life, 

Is woman's beſt accompliſhment. I heard 
Your groans, O lIolaus, and advanc'd 
Tho' not appointed by our houſe to act 
As their ambaſfadreſs ; in ſome degree 
Yet am I qualified for ſuch an office, 
I have ſo great an intereſt in the weal 
Of theſe my Brothers; on my own account 
I alſo wiſh to hear if any ill, 
Added to thoſe you have already ſuffer'd, 
Torture your ſoul. 
IOLAUS, 

Not now for the firſt time, 
On thee, O Daughter, moſt of all the children 
Of Hercules, my praiſe can I beſtow: 
But our ill-fated houſe, juſt as it ſeem'd 
Emerging from its paft diſgraces, ſinks 
Afreſh into inextricable ruin. 
The King informs us, that the Seers, whoſe voice 
Expounds the will of Heaven, have ſignified 
No Bull nor Heifer, but ſome blooming Maid 
Who from a noble Sire derives her birth, 
Muſt be the victim, if from utter ruin 
Ourſelves, we, and this city, would redeem. 
Here then are we perplex'd : for his own children 
He ſays he will not ſacrifice, nor thoſe 
Of any of his ſubjects. Tho' to me 
Indeed he ſpeaks not plainly, in ſome ſort 
He intimates, that if we by no means 


Can 
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Can extricate ourſelves from theſe diſtreſſes, 
We muſt find out ſome other land to flee to, 
For he this realm would from deſtruction ſave. 


MACARIA, 
May we indulge the hope of our eſcape 
Upon theſe terms ? 


IOLAUS. 
Theſe only : in all elſe 
With proſperous fortunes crown'd. 


MACARIA, 
No longer dread 
The ſpear of Argos, for myſelf, old Man, 
Am ready, ere they doom me to be lain, 
And here itand forth a voluntary victim. 
For what could we allege on our behalf, 
If Athens condeſcend to undergo 
Dangers ſo great, while we who have impos'd 
Theſe toils on others, tho' within our reach 
Lie all the means of being ſav'd, yet ſhrink | 
From death? Not thus: we ſhoulc provoke the laugh 
Of univerſal ſcorn, it with loud groans 
We ſuppliants, at the altars of the Gods 
Should take our ſeats, and prove devoid of courage, 
From that illuſtrious Father tho' we ſpring. 
How can the virtuous reconcile fuch conduct ? 
This to our glory would forſooth redound, 
(O may it never happen!) when this city 
Is taken, ſhould we fall into the hands 
Of our triumphant foes, when after all 
Some noble Maid reluctant mult be dragg'd 
To Pluto's loath'd embrace. But from theſe realms 
Caſt forth, ſhould I become an abject vagrant, 
Muſt 1 not bluſh when any one enquires, 
6% Why came ye hither with your ſuppliant branches 
« Too fond of life? Retreat from thele domains, 
« For we no aid to cowards will afford.“ 


R 2 But 


Like mine, deſcends not: to the ſcene of death 
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But if when theſe are dead, my ſingle life 
Be ſav'd; I cannot entertain a hope 

That I ſhall e'er be happy: tho? this motive 
Have caus'd full many to betray their friends. 
For who with a deſerted Maid will join, 

Or in the bonds of wedlock, or deſire 

That I to him a race of ſons ſhould bear? 

I therefore hold it better far to die, 

Than to endure, without deſerving them, 
Such foul indignities, as can ſeem light 

To her alone, who, from a noble race 


Conduct, with garlands crown me, and prepare 
If ye think fit, th' initiatory rites ; 

Ye hence the foe ſhall conquer : for this ſoul 
Shrinks not with mean reluctance. I engage, 
For theſe my Brothers, and myſelf, to bleed 
A willing victim; for with eaſe detach'd 

From life, I have imbib'd this beſt of leſſons, 
To die with firmneſs in a glorious cauſe. 


CHORUS. 
Alas! what language ſhall I find, t' expreſs 

My admiration of the lofty ſpeech 

I. from this Virgin hear, who for her Brothers 

Reſolves to die? What tongue can utter words 


More truly generous; or What man ſurpaſs 
Such decds as theſe ? 


IOLAUS. 
Thou art no ſpurious child, 

But from the godlike ſeed of Hercules, 
O Daughter, doſt indeed derive thy birth. 
Altho' thy words are ſuch as cannot ſhame, 
Thy fate afflifts me. Yet will I propoſe 
What may with greater juſtice be perform'd. 
Logether call the Siſters of this Maid, | 
Aad to atone for the whole race, let her 
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On whom th' impartial lot ſhall fall, be ſlain; 
But without ſuch deciſion 'tis not juſt 
That thou ſhould'ſt die. 


M ACARIA. 
I will not die as chance 
The lot diſpenſes; for I hence ſhould forfeit 
All merit: name not ſuch a ſcheme, old Man. 
If me ye will accept, and of my zeal 
Avail yourſelves, I gladly yield up life 
Upon theſe terms, but ſtoop not to conſtraint. 


| IOLAUS. f 
The ſpeech thou now haſt utter'd ſoars beyond 
What thou at firſt didſt ſay, tho' that was noble: 
But thou thy former courage doſt ſurpaſs 
By this freſh inſtance of exalted courage, 
The merit of thy former words, by words 
More meritorious. Daughter, I command not, 


Nor yet oppoſe thy death: for thou by dying 
Wilc ſerve thy Brothers. 


MACARIA. 
You in cautious terms 

Command me: fear not, leſt on my account 
Lou ſhould contract pollution: for to die 

Is my free choice. But follow me, old Man, 

For in your arms would I expire : attend, 

And o'er my body caſt the decent veil : 

To dreadful ſlaughter dauntleſs I go forth, 

Becauſe I from that Father ſpring, whoſe name 

With pride I utter, 


JoL AUS. 


At the hour of death 
I cannot ſtand beſide thee. 


MACARIA. 


Grant but this, 
That when I breathe my laſt, I may be tended 
By women, not by men. 


R 3 10 L Aus, 
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10 LAus. [11] | 

| Ic ſhall be thus, 

O miſerable Virgin: for in me 

*Twere baſe, if | negletted any rite 

That decency enjoins, for many reaſons ; 
Becauſe thy ſoul is great, becauſe tis juſt, 

And of all women I have ever ſeen, 

Becauſe thou art moſt wretched. But from theſe 
And from thy aged kinſman, if thou wiſh 

For aught, to me thy laſt beheſts addreſs. 


MACARIA, 

Adieu, my venerable friend, adieu! 
Inſtruct theſe boys in every branch of wiſdom, 
And make them like yourſelf, they can attain 
No higher pitch; ſtrive to protect them ſtill, 
And for their ſake that valued life prolong ; 
Your children we, to you our nurture owe. 
Me you behold, mature for bridal joys, 
Dying to ſave them. But may ye, my band 
Of Brothers who are here, be bleſt, and gain 
All thoſe advantages, which to procure 
For you, the falchion ſhall tranſpierce my breaſt. 
Revere this good Old Man, revere Alemena 
Your Father's aged Mother, and theſe Strangers. 
Should ye be ever reſcued from your woes, 


[rr] Mr. Heath, Mr. Tyrwhitt, and Dr. Muſgrave in his Latin 
verlion, put this ſpeech into the mouth of Demophoon, and with 
greut appearance of probability: but from his having no concern 
either in the preceding part of the dialogue, or throughout the 
remainder of the Tragedy, I am, upon the whole, induced to mark 
his final exit at v. 474 of Baraes's edition, immediately before the 
entrance of Macaria, not ſeeing where it can with propriety be 
placed in any ſubſequent part of this piece, and aware of the abſurcity 
of ſuppoling the King to remain on the ſtage as a mute chatacter 
tor the ſpace of more than three acts: as to the cloſe of the ſpeech 
before us, inſtead of ſuppoſing the perſon by whom it is uttered 
leaving the ſtage, it evidently invites that reply which Macaria im- 
medinely commences with addrem̃iog her{clf to Iolaus, whom [ 
thercfole apptehend to be now ſpeaking, 

Should 
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Should gracious Heaven permit you to reviſit 
Your native land, forget not to inter, 
With ſuch magnificence as I deſerve, 
Your benefactreſs, for I have not prov'd 
Deficient in attention to your welfare, 
But die to ſave our family. To me 
Theſe monumental honors ſhall ſuffice 
Inſtead of children, or the virgin ſtate, 
If there be aught amid the realms beneath, 
But 'tis my wiſh there may not : for if grief 
On us frail mortals alſo there attend, 
I know not whither any one can turn : 
For by the wiſe hath death been ever deem'd 
The moſt efſectual cure for every ill. 
IOLAUS. 

O thou, diſtinguiſh'd by thy lofty ſoul, 
Be well aſſur'd thy glory ſhall outſhine 
That of all other women; both in liſe 
And death, ſhalt thou be honor'd by thy friends. 
But ah, farewell! for with ill-omen'd words 
I tremble leſt we ſhould provoke the Goddeſs, 
Dread Proſerpine, to whom thou now art facred. 

Exit Macaria. 

My ſons I periſh : grief unnerves my frame; 
Support and place me in the hallow'd ſeat : 
And O my deareſt children, o'er my face 
Extend this garment : for I am not pleas'd 
With what is done : yet, had not Heaven's reſponſe 
Found this completion, we muſt all have died ; 
For we mult then have ſuffer'd greater ills 
Than theſe, which are already moſt ſevere. 


Ca RU 8. 
ODE. 
In juſt proportion, as the Gods ordain, 
Is bliſs diftus'd thro” life's ſhort ſpan, 
Or ſorrow portion'd out to man: 
No favor'd houſe can ſtill maintain 
R4 | From 
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From age to age its proſperous ſtate, 
For ſwift are the viciſſitudes of Fate, 
Who now aſſails Pride's towering creſt, 
Now makes the drooping exile bleſt. 
From Deſtiny we cannot fly, 
No wiſdom can her ſhafts repel ; 
But he who vainly dares her power defy 
Compaſs'd with endleſs toils ſhall dwell. 
1 Aſk not from Heaven with impious prayer, 
Bleſſings it cannot grant to man, 
Nor waſte in miſery life's ſhort ſpan 
O'erwhelm'd by querulous deſpair. 
The Nymph goes forth to meet a noble death, 
Her Brothers and this land to ſave, 
And Fame, with tributary breath, 
Shall ſound her praiſes in the grave, 
For dauntleſs Virtue finds a way 
Thro' labors which her progreſs would delay, 
Such deeds as theſe, her Father grace, 
And add freſh ſplendor to her race. 
But if with reverential awe thou ſhed 
Over the virtuous dead 
A tear of pity, in that tear I'll join, 
Inſpir'd with ſentiments like thine. 


SERVANT, IOLAUS, CHORUS. 
SERVANT. 

Ye children, hail ! but where is lolaus, 
That aged man; and hath your Grandame let: 
Her ſcat before the altar ? 

1OLAUS». 
Here am I, 

If aught my preſence can avail. 


SERVANT, 
On earth 
Why art thou ſtretcht, what means that downcaſt look ? | 


10L AVUS, 
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IOLAVUS. 
Domeſtic cares have harrow'd up my ſoul, 


SERVANT, 
Lift up thy head, ariſe, 
IOLAUS. 
I am grown old, 
And all my ſtrength is vaniſh'd. 
SERVANT. 
But to thee 
I bring moſt joyful ridings. 
IOLAUS. 
Who art thou ? 
Where have I ſeen thee? I remember not. 


SERVANT. 
1 attendant, canſt thou not diſtinguiſh 
Theſe features? 


10 LAus. 
O my friend, art thou arriv'd 
To ſnatch me from deſpair ? 
SERVANT. 
Moſt certainly: 
Moreover the intelligence I bring 
Will make thee happy. 


IOLAUS. 

Thee I call, come forth, 
Alcmena, Mother of a noble Son, 
And liſten to theſe acceptable ridings : 
For thou full long on the account of thoſe 
Who now draw near, thy ſoul opprelt with grief, 
Didſt pine away, leſt they ſhould ne'er return. 


ALCMENA, SERVANT, IOLAUS, CHORUS. 


ALCMENA. 
Whence with your voice reſounds this echoing dome? 
O lolaus, is another Herald 
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From Argos come, who forcibly affails you ? 

My ſtrength indeed is ſmall, yet be affur'd 

Of this, preſumptuous ſtranger, while I live, 
Thou ſhalt not bear them hence. May I no more 
Be deem'd the Mother of that godlike Son, 
When I ſubmit to this. But if thou dare 

To touch the children, with two aged foes 
Ignobly wilt thou ſtrive. 


IOLAUS. 
Be of good chear, 
Thou hoary Matron, baniſh theſe alarms ; 
No Herald with an hoſtile mefſage comes 
From Argos. 


ALCMENA, 


Why then rais'd you that loud voice, 
The harbinger of fear ? 


IOLAUS, 


That from the temple 
Thou might'ſt come forth, and join us. 


ALCMENA. 


What you mean 
I comprehend not. Who is this? 


IJOLAUS$S 


He tells us 
Thy Grandſon marches hither. 


ALCMEN A. 
Hail, O thou 
Who bear'ſttheſe welcome tidings! but what brings him 
To theſe domains? Where is he? What affairs 
Prevented him from coming hither with thee, 
To fill my foul with tranſport! 
SERVANT. - 

| He now marſhals 
The forces which attend him. 

AlL CME NA. 


In this conference 
Am I no longer then allow'd to join? 10- 
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IOLAUS. 
Thou art: but *tis my buſineſs to enquire 
Into theſe matters. | 
SERVANT. 
Which of his tranſactions 
Say art thou moſt ſollicitous to know ? 


IOLAUS. 
The number of the troops he leads ? 
SERVAN x. 
Is great, 
I cannot count them. | 
IOLAUS. 
The Athenian chiefs 
Are ſure appriz'd of this. 
SERVAN x. 
They are appriz'd, 
And the left wing is form'd. 


IOLAUWU $» 
Then the whole hoſt 
Array'd in arms is ready for the battle. 


SERVAN T. 
The victims to a diſtance from the ranks 
Already are remov'd. 
IOLAUS. 
But at what diſtance 
Is the encampment of the Argive warriors ? 


SERVANT. 
So near that we their leader can diſtinguiſh. 
IOLAUS 
What is he doing; ſtationing our foes ? 
SERVAN Te. 
This we conjecture; for I could not hear 
His voice : but I muſt go; for I my Lord 
Will not abandon when he nobly braves 
The dangers of the field, 
10 


A 
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IOLAUS. 
I too with thee 
Will join him; for the ſame are our intentions, 
As honor bids us, to aſſiſt our friends. 


SERVAN r. 
Unwiſely haſt thou ſpoken. 


t0LTAVS .-- 
Es With my friends 
Shall not I then the ſtubborn conflict ſhare ? 


SERVANT. 
[12] That ſtrength which erſt was thine is now nomore. 


10 L Aus. 
Can I not pierce their ſhields ? 


SERVANT, 


| Thou may'ſt : but firſt, 
More likely, fall thyſelf. 


IOLAUS. 
No foe will dare 
To meet me face to face. 
SERVANT. 
By thy mere looks, 
With that debilitated arm, no wound 
Canſt thou inflict. 


10 L Aus. 

My preſence in the field 
Will to our troops give courage, and augment 
Their number. 


SERVANT. 
Of ſmall ſervice to thy friends 
Will thy appearance prove. 


* 


Lz] This and the four next lines are arranged in the tranſlation, 
according to the method of tranſpoſing them, recommended in Dr. 
Muſgrave's note, as the connection ſeems thereby better preſerved: 
oy ſtand in this order, 5, 2, 3, 4, 1, in Barnes and the other 
editors. > 
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IOLAUS. 
Detain me not: 
I for ſome glorious action am prepar'd. 
SERVAN T. 
Thou haſt the will to a&, but not the power. 


IOLAUS. 
I will not be reproach'd for loitering here, 
Say what thou wilt beſide. 


SERVANT. 
But without arms 
How wilt thou face yon warriors ſheath'd in mail? 


IOLAUS. 

The various implements of war are lodg'd 
Beneath theſe roofs ; with freedom will 1 uſe, 
And if I live, return them: if I die, 
The God will not demand them back again. 
Go then into the temple, and reach down 
Thoſe martial trappings from the golden nails 
On which they hang, and bring them to me ſwiftly. 
For this were infamous, while ſome are fighting, 
If others loiter ſlothfully behind. Exit Servant. 


CHORUS. 

Time hath not yet debas'd that lofty ſoul, 
*Tis vigorous, tho' thy body be decay'd. 
Why ſhould'ſt thou enter on theſe fruitleſs toils, 
Which only injure thee, and to our city 
Can be of little ſervice ? on thy age 
Should'ſt thou reflect, and lay aſide attempts 
That are impoſſible; for by no arts 
The long-loſt force of youth canſt thou regain. 


ALCMEN A, 
What ſchemes are theſe ? diſtemper'd in your mind, 
Me and my Children mean you to abandon ?. 


10L Aus. 
The battle is man's province: to thy care 
Them I conſign. 


A L C- 
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ALCMENA. 
But if you die, what means 
Have I of being ſav'd? 
1oL Aus. 
| The tender care 
Of the ſurviving children of thy Son, 


ALCMENA, 
Should they too meet with ſome ſevere miſhap, 
Which may the Gods forbid, 


IOLAUS, 


Theſe generous ſtrangers 
Will not betray thee ; baniſh every fear. 


 ALCMENA, 
In them I truſt : I have no other friend. 


IOLAUS. 
Jove too, I know, is mindful of thy toils. 


ALC ME NA. 
I will not ſpeak in diſreſpeAful terms | 
Of Jove; but whether he have kept his promiſe 
To me, full well he knows. 


SERVANT (returning). 
Thou here behold'ſt 

The brazen panoply, now haſte to ſheathe 
Thy limbs in mail; the battle is at hand, 
And Mars deteits a loiterer : if thou fear 
Accoutrements ſo ponderous, to the field 
Advance diſarm'd, nor till thou join the ranks 
Wear theſe unwieldy trappings ; for meantime 
I in my hands their burden will ſuſtain. 


10L Aus. 
Well haſt thou ſpoken; with thoſe arms attend me 
Ready for the encounter, place a ſpear 
In my right hand, and under my left arm 
Hold me, and guide my ſteps. 
8 ERVANT. 
Shall I conduct 
A warrior like a child ? 
4 15 7 | I 0. 
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IOLAUS. 
I muſt tread ſure, 


Elſe 'twere an evil omen. 
SERVANT. 
Would thy power 
To act were equal to thy valiant wiſhes. 
9 10 L Aus. | 
Haſte; for beyond expreflion twill afi& me 
If, left behind, I cannot join the fray. 
SERV AN T, 
Slow are thy ſteps, and hence thou deem'ſt I move not. 
| IOLAUS. 
Behold'ſt thou not the ſwiftneſs of my pace? 
SERVANT. 
Thou to thyſelf I ſee appear'ſt to haſten, 
Altho' thou gain'ſt no ground. 
10L Aus. 
When in the field 
Thou ſeeſt me, thou wilt own I ſpeak the truth. 
SERVAN Te 
What great exploit atchieving ? I could wiſh 
That thou might'ſt prove victorious. 
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10L Aus. perry: 

Thro' his ſhield 2 

Some foe transſixing. = 
| SERVANT, 748 

We at length may reach fg + 

Th' embattled plain, but this I greatly fear. FI. 
IOLAUS. 4 7 

Ah, would to Heaven, that thou, my wicher'd arm, 4) 


Again wert vigorous, as in former days 
Thee I remember, when thou didſt lay waſte 


The | 13] Spartan realms with Hercules; thus fight 
My 


[rz] © This paſſage refers to the hiſtory which relates that Her- 
© cules, on account of their having flain his Cozin Oeonus, Son of 


« Licymnius Alcmena's Brother, made war on the Sons of Hippoc- « * 
C4 coon 2 _ 
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My battles now, and ſingly will I triumph 

Over Euryftheus, for that daſtard fears 

To face the dangers of th' embattled field: 

Too apt in our ideas to unite 

Valor with wealth, yet to the proſperous man 

Superior wiſdom falſely we aſcribe. 
Exeunt Iolaus and Servant. 


C HO R US. 
O DE. 


I. 1. 

O foſtering Earth, reſplendent Moon, 
Who gladd'ſt the dreary ſhades of night, 
And thou, enthron'd at broadeſt noon, 
Hyperion, midſt exhauſtleſs light, 

To me propitious tidings bring, 

Raiſe to the ſkies a feſtive ſound, 

And waft the gladſome notes around, 
Till, thro' the palace of our King, 
They eccho, and Minerva's fane: 

My houſe, my country, to maintain 
Againſt the ruthleſs ſpoiler's pride, 
Menac'd becauſe this realm extends 
Protection to its ſuppliant friends, 

I with the ſword our conteſt will decide. 


L 2. 
Altho' there ſeem juſt cauſe for dread, 
When cities like Mycene bleſt 
Whoſe triumphs fame hath widely ſpread ] 
Enter this region to inveſt | 


* coon and Lacedzmon, and having overcome them, and taken the 
« city of Sparta, reduced it under the dominion of Tyndarus, with 
* whom he nearly connected himſelf by marriage, taking to Wife 
„ Deianira, the * hter of Oeneus and Althæa, and Niece of 
„Leda. See Scholiaf on the Oreſtes of Euripides, v. 457, Pau- 
« ſamias Lacon, p. 244. ed. Kuhnii, and Apollodorus, l. li. c. 7. f. 3. 
after taking Py los, Hercules fought againſt Sparta, wiſhing to pu- 
4% niſh the Sons of Hippocoon ; which is here ſpoken of by Euripi- 
** des, becauſe he was not fond of the Lacedzmonians,” BARNESs, 


Our 
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Our bulwarks, harbouring ruthleſs hate. 
Think, O my country, think what ſhame, 
Should we rejeft the ſuppliant's claim 
Appall'd by Argos' haughty ſtate. 
Reſiſtleſs Jove ſhall aid the ſpear 
I brandith unappall'd by fear; 
The tribute of eternal praiſe 
From all that breathe, to him is due : 
Nor magnified by our weak view 

Shall men above the Gods their trophies raiſe. 


II. t. 
Deſcend with venerable mien, 
O thou our Guardian and our _ 
For on thy foſtering ſoil we ſtand, 

Theſe walls were rear'd by thy command, 
Drive from our menac'd gates the lawleſs hoſt, 
Suppreſs that Argive tyrant's boaſt ; 

For if by you unaided, is this hand 
Too weak their fury to withſtand, 


K. 4 
Thee, O Minerva, we adore, 
Thy altar ever ſtreams with gore; 
We on each Moon's concluding day 
To thee our public homage pay ; 

Thro' every fane harmonious numbers ſound, 
Sweet minſtrelſy then breathes around, 
And th* echoing hills their nightly dance repeat 

As the Nymphs move with agile feet. 


SERVANT, ALCMENA, CHORUS, 


SERVANT. 


O royal Dame, the meſſage that to you 
I bring, is both conciſe, and what reflects 


On me abundant glory to relate, 
vor. III. 8 In 
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In fight have we prevail'd, and trophies rear'd 
Oa which the armor of your foes is hung. 
ALCMENA. 
This day hath brought thee hither, O my friend, 
Thy freedom for ſuch tidings to receive: 
But one anxiety there ſtill remains 
to which thou leav'ſt me ſubje& ; much I fear 
For thc important lives of thoſe I love. 


SERVANT. 
They live, and have obtain'd from all the hoſt 
The greateſt fame. 


ALCMENA, 
And Iolaus too 
My aged friend? 
SERVANT. 
Yet more, he hath perform'd 
Thro' the-peculiar favor of the Gods 
Lxploits molt memorable. 


ALCMENA. 
What glorious deed 
Hath he atchiey'd in fight ? 
SERVANT. 
From an old man, 
Ile is grown young again. o 
ALCMENA., 
Thou ſpeak'ſt of things 
Moſt wonderful. But firſt, how fought our friends 
With ſuch ſuccels, 1 with thee to inform me. 


SERVANT. 

All that hath pals'd, at once will I relate: 

When, to each other in the field oppos'd, 

We had arrang'd both armies, and ſpread forth 

The van of battle to its full extent, 

Hyllns alighting from his chariot, ſtood 

In the mid-way 'twist either hoſt, and cried ; 

4 Thou leader of the Argive troops, who on | 
„With 
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* With hoſtile fury to invade this land, 

„% Thy intereſts recommend what I propoſe, 

% Nor'can Mycene ſuffer from the loſs 

« Tf thou deprive her of a fingle warrior ; 

« Therefore with me encounter hand to hand, 

« And if thou ſlay me, ſeize and bear away 

« The Sons of Hercules; but if thou die, 

* My palace and hereditary rank 

« Permit me to enjoy.“ The troops aſſented, 
And prais'd what he had ſpoken as the means 

Of finiſhing their labors, and a proof 

Of his exalted courage. But Euryſtheus 
Unmov'd by reverence for th' aſſembled hoſt 

Who heard the challenge, and with terror ſmitten, 
Forgot the General's part, nor dar'd to face 

The lifted ſpear, but acted like a daſtard : 

Yet he who was thus deſtitute of courage 

Cane to enſlave the Sons of Hercules, 

Hyllus again retreated to his rank; 

The Prophets too, when they perceiv'd no peace 
Could be effected by a ſingle combat, 

Without delay the blooming Virgin ſlew, 
Auſpicious victim, from whoſe pallid lips 

Her trembling ſpirit fled. The lofty car 

Some mounted, o'er their ſides while others flung 
Their bucklers to protect them. To his hoſt, 
Meantime the King of Athens, in a ſtrain 

Worthy of his exalted courage, ſpoke: 

« Ye citizens, the land to which ye owe 

« Your nouriſhment and birth, now claims your aid.“ 
Equally loth to ſully the renown 

Ot Argos and Mycene, in like terms 

The Foe beſought his partners of the war 
Their utmoſt vigor to exert. No ſooner 
Had the loud ſignal by Etruria's trump 

Been given, than they in thickeſt battle join'd. 
Think with what craſh their brazen ſhields refonnded, 
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What groans and intermingled ſhouts were heard! 
Firſt thro' our lines the hoſt of Argos burſt, 
And in their turn gave way : then foot to foot, 
And man to man oppos'd, in ſtubborn conflict 
We all perfiſted : multitudes were ſlain. | 
But in this language either Chief his troops 
Encourag'd ; “ O ye citizens of Athens, 
* O ye who till the fruitful Argive field, 
« Will ye not from your native land repell 
* The foul diſgrace?“ But with our utmoſt efforts 
Scarce could we put to flight the Argive hoſt. 
When lolaus ſaw young Hyllus break 
The ranks of battle, he with lifted hands 
L.ntreated him to place him in his car, 
Then ſeiz'd the reins, and onward in purſuit 
Ot the ſwift courſers of Euryſtheus drove. 
As to the ſequel ; from report alone 
Let others ſpeak, I tell what I have ſeen ; 
{14} While thro” Pallene's ſtreets he paſs'd, where riſe 
Minerva's altars, ſoon as he deſcried 
The chariot of Euryſtheus, he a prayer 
: AGE e{s*'d ro blooming Hebe, and to Jove, 

dat for that fingle day he might recover 
the priſline vigor of his youth, and puniſh 


{14] The Pallene here ſpoken of, by the flight accounts of it 
which Brod us has collected from Stephanus Byzantinus and Hero- 
dotus, appears to have been a ſmall town in Attica, fituated between 
Athens and Marathon, the icene of this Tragedy, Athenzus, in his 
ix h book, mentions ihe infcriptions on ſome votive offerings in this 
temple at Pallen %, which Dalechamp, one of his commentators, con- 
tounds with helene, in Achaia, In vain Co we recur to Strabo tor 
ijaither particulats; the Pallene ſpoken of in the gleanings ſubjoin- 
ed, in Cauſabou's edition, to his ſeventh book, being the peninſula 
in Macedoh, other iſe called Phlegra, where the battle was fought 
Letween the Gods and Giants, From Minerva being called by Eu- 
ryſtheus, iu the laſt ſcene of this Tragedy, the Pallenian Goddeſs, we 
uit wfcr that the teivple there erected to her was one of the moit 
celebrated in the Arhenian territories, which it is well known were 
crowded with her altars, ſhe being conſidered as the tutelar Deity 
oi the land, and having given her name to its capital City, = 

13 
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His foes as they deſerve. You now ſhall hear 
What a miraculous event enſued ; 
Two ſtars *bove Iolaus* chariot ſtood, 
And overſhadow'd it with gloomy clouds, 
Which, by the wiſe 'tis ſaid, were Hercules 
Your Son, and blooming Hebe: from that miſt 
Which veil'd the ſkies, the Chief grown young again, 
Diſplay'd his vigorous arms, and near the rocks 
Of Scyron, ſeiz'd Euryſtheus in his car. 
Binding his hands with chains, he hither brings 
The Argive tyrant, a diſtinguiſh'd prize, 
Who once was happy; but on all mankind 
Loudly inculcates by his preſent fortunes 
This leſſon ; not too raſhly to aſcribe 
Felicity to him who in appearance 
Is proſperous, but to wait till we behold 
His cloſe of life; for Fortune day by day 
Doth waver. 
CHORUS. 

Thou great author of ſucceſs, 
O Jove, at length am I allow d to view 
The day, by which my terrors are diſpell'd. 

ALCMEN A, 
Twas late indeed, when thou, O Jove, didit look 

On my afflictions; yet am I to thee 
Moſt grateful for the kindneſs thou haſt ſhewn me. 
And tho' I erſt believ'd not that my Son 
Dwells with the Gods, I clearly know it now. 
Now, O my Children, ye from all your toils 
Shall be ſer free, and of Euryſtheus, Coom'd 
With ſhame to periſh, burſt the palling yoke, 
Behold your Father's city, the rich fields 
Ot your inheritance again poſſeſs, 
And facrifice to your paternal Gods, 
From whom excluded, in a forcigh land 
Ye led a wandering miſerable life. 


But with what ſage defign yet undiſclos'd, 
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Hath Tolaus ſpar'd Euryſtheus' life, 

Iu form. me: for to us it ſeems unwiſe 

Not to avenge our wrongs when we have caught 
Our enemies. 


s ER VAN x. 
He thro' reſpect to you 
Hath acted thus, that you might ſee the Tyrant 
Vai: qu! h'd, and render'd {ubject tO your power, 
Not by his on conſent, but in the yoke 
Bound by Neceflity ; for he was loth 
To come into your preſence, ere he bleed, 
And ſuffer ag he merits. But farewell, 
O vencrable Matron, and remember 
The promiſe you firſt made when I began 
Theſe tidings, and O ſet me free: for novght 
But truth ſhauld from ingenuous lips proceed. 
Exit Servant. 


HO n U. 


0 D E, 
„ 
To me the choral ſong is ſweet, 
When the ſhrill flute and genial banquet meet, 
If Venus allo grace the feſlive board : 
] taſte a more refin'd delight 
Now I behold my friends (tranſporting ſight!) 
To uncxpected happineſs reſtor'd. 
For in this nether world, eventful Fate, 
And Saturn's offspring Time, full many achange create. 


L 2. 

Follow the plain and beaten way, 
From juſtice, O my country, never ſtray, 
Nor ceaſe the Powers immortal to revere. 

To heights fcarce ſhort of frenzy rife 
T he errors of that mortal, who denics 
Aſlent to truths confirm'd by proots fo clcar. 

Jove's 
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Jove's power by ſignal judgements is deſcried, 
Oft as his vengeance blaſts the towering creſt of pride. 


II. 1. 
In heavenly manſions with the bleſt, 
Thy Son, O venerable Dame, doth reſt; 
He hath confuted thoſe invidious tales, 
That to loath'd Pluto's houſe he came 
Soon as he periſh'd in that dreadful flame: | 15] 
He under roofs of burniſh'd gold regales, 
On the ſoft couch of lovely Hebe plac'd; 
Them two, both ſprung from Jove, O Hymen, thou 
haſt grac'd. 
II. 2. 
Events, which ſtrike man's wondering eyes, 
From a variety of cauſes riſe. 
For fame relates, how Pallas ſav'd the Sire, 
And from her city far renown'd, 
Her race, protection have the Children found; 
She hath ſuppreſs'd th' oerweening Tyrant's ire, 
Whole violence no laws could e'er controll; 
Curſe on ſuch boundleſs pride, that fever of the ſoul, 


MESSENGER, EURYSTHEUS, ALC- 
MENA, CHORUS, 


MESSENGER. 

You view, O royal Dame, yet ſhall this tongue 
Declare, that we to you have brought Euryſtheus, 
A fight unhop'd for, a reverſe of Fortune. 
Which he fore ſaw not, for he little thought 
That he ſhould ever fall into your hands, 
When from Mycene, by the Cyclops toll 
Erected, he thoſe ſquadrons led, and hop'd 

1 51 © On mount Oeta, where Hercules, tortured by the poiſone:! 

6& veſt which the Centaur Neſſus had given to Deianira, thre.y bim— 
& ſelf into a funereal pvre, and was barnt to death, See Apollodorus, 
« Naralis Comes? Mythology, the Trachiniæ of Sophocles, and Sc- 
% neca's Hercules Octeus.“ BARNES. 
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Wi.h pride o'erweening to lay Athens waſte ; 
But Heaven our ſituation hath revers'd : 

And therefore with exulting Hyllus joins 
The valiant Iolaus, in erecting 

Trophies to Jove the author of our conqueſt. 
But they to you commanded me to bring 
This captive, wiſhing to delight your foul : 
For *tis moſt grateful to behold a foe 

Fall'n from the height of gay proſperity. 


ALCMENA. 

Com'ſt thou, deteſted wretch? at length hath Juſtice 
O'ertaken thee ? Firſt hither turn thy head, 
And dare to face thine enemies: for, dwindled 
Into a vaſſal, thou no longer rul'ſt. 
Art thou the Man (for I would know the truth) 
Who didſt preſume to heap unnumber'd wrongs, 
Thou author of all miſchief, on my Son 
While yet he hv'd, whereever now reſides 
His oy ſpirit? For in what one inſtance 
Diaſt thou not injure him? At thy command, 
Alive he travell'd to th” infernal ſhades ; 
Thou ſent'ſt, and didſt commiſſion him to flay 
Hydras and Lions. Various other miſchiefs, 
Which were by thee contriv'd, I mention not, 
For an attempt to ſpeak of them at Jarge 
Would be full tedious, Nor was it enough 
For thee to venture on theſe wrongs alone, 
But thou, moreover, from each Grecian ſtate 
Me and theſe Children haſt expell'd, tho' ſeated 
As ſuppliants at the altars of the Gods, 
Confounding thoſe whoſe locks are grey thro” age 
With tender infants. But thou here haſt found 
Thoſe who were men indeed, and a free city 
W hich fear'd thee not. Thou wretched] y ſhalt periſh, 
And pay this bitter uſury to atone 
For all thy crimes, whote number is fo great 
That it were juſt thou more than once ſhould'ſt die. 
7. ME S- 


— 
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MESSENGER, [16] 
You muſt not kill him. 


ALCMENA. 
| Then have we in vain 
Taken him captive, Bat what law forbids 
His being lain ? 
MESSENGE Ro 
| The rulers of this land 
Conſent not. 


ALCME NA. 
Is it not by them eſteem'd 
A glorious action to diſpatch our foes ? 


MESSENGER. 
Not ſuch as they have ſeiz d alive in battle. 


 _ ALCMENA. 
Is Hyllus ſatisfied with this decree ? 


MESSENGER. 
He, in my judgement, will forſooth act riglitly, 
If he oppole what Athens ſhall enjoin. 


ALCMENAA, 
The captive Tyrant ill deſerves to live, 
Or longer view the ſun. 


MESSENGER. 
In this firſt inſtance 
They did amiſs, when by rheir ſwords he died not. 


[16] © Mr. Tyrwhitt judictoufly obſerves, that the names of the 
65 ee. prefixed to this and the thirteen following lines are 
* faulty ; Barnes alfo perceived that thoſe which are in the editions 
5 alcribed to the Meſſenger, belong to Alcmena ; Mr. Tyrwhitt 
vas the firſt to oblerve, that thoſe to which the ehatacter of the 
* Chorus ſtands prefixed, are ſpoken by the Meſſenger. What 
« ſhews this, is Alcmena's aſking whether Hyllus bore patiently the 
& decree of the rulers of Athens, which the Chorus muſt have 
& been equally ignot ant of with herſelf: it is allo evident from the 
„ Chorus atterwards aſking Alcmena's leave to give their opinion, 
+ which would be ridiculous, it they had previouſly converted to— 
6 gether on that ſubject.“ Dr. MusGRAVE. 
AL Cs» 
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ALCMENA. 

Is it not juſt that he ſhould ſuffer ſtill? 
MESSENGER. 

He who will ſlay him is not to be found. 


ALCMENA, 
What ſhall I ſay if ſome adventurous hand--« 


MESSENGER. 
If you do this, you will incur great cenſure, 


ALCMEN A, 
I love this city, I confeſs : but no man, 
Since he is fall'y into my power, ſhall force 
This priſoner from me : let them call me bold 
And more preſumptuous than becomes a woman, 
I am reſolv'd to execute my purpole. 


MESSENGER. 
Full well I know the hatred which you bear 
To this unhappy man 1s terrible, 
And ſuch as merits pardon, 


EURYSTHEU $. 

Be convinc'd 
Of this, O Woman, that I cannot flatter, 
Nor to preſerve this wretched life ſay aught, 
Whence they may brand me with a daſtard's name. 
For I with much reluctance undertook 
This conteſt ; near in blood am l to thee, 
And of that race whence ſprung thy ſon Alcides. 
But whether I conſented, or was loth, 
Me Juno caus'd by her immortal power 
To harbor this dire frenzy in my breaſt. 
Since I became his foe, ſince I refolv'd 
Upon this ſtrife, much miſchief 1 devis'd, 
And brooded o'er it many a tedious night, 
That after I had wearicd out and flain 
Thoſe 1 abhorr'd, I might no longer lead 
A lite of fear: for well I knew thy Son 
Was no mere cypher, but a man indeed : | 

Tho? 
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Tho? ſtrong my hate, on him will I confer 
The praiſe he merits from his valiant deeds, 
But after he was dead, was I not forc'd, 
Becauſe I was a foe to theſe his Sons, 

And knew what bitter enmity gainſt me 
They from their Sire inherited, to leave 

No ſtone unturn'd, to flay, to baniſh them, 
And plot their ruin ? Could I have ſucceeded 
In theſe deſigns, my throne had ſtood ſecure. 
If thou my proſperous ſtation hadſt obtain'd, 
Would'ſt thou not have attempted to hunt down 
The lion's whelps, inſtead of ſuffering them 
At Argos unmoleſted to reſide ? 

Thou canſt prevail on no man to give credit 
To ſuch aſſertions: therefore, ſince my focs 
Forbore to ſlay me, when prepar'd to loſe 
My life in battle; by the laws of Greece, 

If I now die, my blood will fix a ſtain 

Of laſting guilt on him who murders me. 
This city hath diſcreetly ſpar'd my life, 
More influenc'd by its reverence for the Gods 
Than by the hatred which to me it bears. 
My anſwer to the charges thou haſt urg'd 
Againſt me, having heard, eſteem me now 

A ſuppliant, and tho' wretched, ſtill a King, 
For ſuch is my condition: tho' to die 

I wiſh not, yet can I without regret 
Surrender up my life. 


CHORUS. 
To you, Alcmena, 
A little whole ſome counſel would I give, 
This captive Monarch to releaſe, ſince ſuch 
The pleaſure of the city. 


ALCMEN A. 
If he die, 
And to the mandates of th' Athenian realm 
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L ſtill ſubmit, what miſchief can enſue ? | 


CHORUS. 
'Twere beſt of all. But how can theſe two things 
Be reconcil'd ? 


ALCMEN As 
I will inform you how 
This may with eaſe be done. I, to his friends, 
When lain, will yield him up, and with this land 
Comply in the diſpoſal of his corle : 
But he ſhall die to ſate my juſt revenge. 


EURYSTHEUS. 

Deſtroy me if thou wilt; to thee I ſue not: 
But on this city, ſince it ſpar'd my life 
'Thro* pious reverence, and forbore to ſlay me, 
Will I beſtow an antient oracle 
Of Phœbus, which in future times ſhall prove 
More advantageons than ye now ſuppoſe ; 
ror after death, ſo have the Fates decreed, 
My corſe ſhall ye inter before the temple 
Ot the | 17 | Pallenian waid : to you a friend 
And guardian of your city, ſhall I reſt 
Beneath this foil for ever; but a foe 
To thoſe who ſpring from this deteſted race 
When with their armies they invade this land [ 18}, 
Requiting with ingratitude your kindneſs : 
Such {trangers ye protect. But thus forewarn'd, 
Why came | hither ? Thro' a fond belief 
That Juno was with far ſuperior power 
Jo cach oracular reſponſe endued, | 
And that my cauſe the ne'er would have betray'd. 
On me waſte no libations, nor let gore 
Be pour'd forth on the ſpot of my interment, 
For I to puniſh theſe their impious deeds, 


[17] Minerva, | 
[18] „Which the Lacedemonians, the deſc endents of the He- 


* raclidæ, did more han once, during che time ot the Peloponc ian 
« war.” MoscRAvk. 


Will 
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Will cauſe them with diſhonour to return: 
From me ſhall ye receive a double gain, 
For you I will aſſiſt, and prove to them 
Moſt baneful &en in death. 


ALCMEN A, 
Why are ye loth 
To lay this man, if what ye hear be true, 
That welfare to this city hence will ſpring, 
And your poſterity? For he points out 
The ſafeſt road. Alive he is a foe, 
But after he is dead will prove a friend. 
Ye ſervants bear him hence, and to the dogs 
Caſt forth without delay his breathleſs corle : 
Think not, preſumptuous wretch, that thou ſhalt live 
Again t' expell me from my native land. 
CHORUS, 
With this am I well pleas'd. My followers, go. 
For hence in our Kings” fight ſhall we ſtand guiltlets., 


HELEN. 


ETSY FOE 
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6 Concordia formæ 
Atque pudicitiæ. JuvENAL. 


PERSONS of the DRAMA; 


HE L EN. 

TEU CE R. | | 

CHORUS of Grecian Dames, Helen's Attendants, * 
MENELAUS 

FEMALE SERVANT. 


MESSENGER. 
THEOCLYMENUS 


THEONOE. 


SCENE Proteus” tomb, at the entrance of Theocly- 


menus” palace in Pharos, an i/land at the mouth of 
the Nile. 


HELEN, 


HELEN. 
RIGHT are theſe virgin currents of the Nile 


nſtead of drops from Heaven, by molten ſnow. 
But Proteus, while he liv'd, of theſe domains 
Was Lord, he in the iſle of Pharos dwelt, 
King of all A gypt; for his Wife he gain'd 
One of the Nymphs who haunt the briny deep, 
Fair Pſamathe, after the left the bed 

[1] Of Aacus; ſhe in the palace bore 

To him two children, one of them a Son 
Call'd Theoclymenus, becauſe his life 

Is paſs'd in duteous homage to the Gods ; 

A Daughter alſo of majeſtic mien 

Her Mother's darling, in her infant years 

2 | (Eidothea call'd by her enraptur'd Sire): 


Which water Egypt's ſoil, and are ſupplied, 


But 


[1] © Inftead of olus, as it ſtands in all the editions, we oughr 
to read Zacus, by whom Piamathe, the daughter of Nereus was 
«© comprets'd, according to Apollodorus L. 3. c. 11, $ 6. Compare 


La 


Heſiod's Generation of the Gods, v. 1004, and Pindar sth Ne» 


„ mean Ode, v. 15—24. Ot Holus who married Enarete (A- 


% pollodorus L. 1, c. 7, § 2.) there is no ſuch account given.“ 


Dr. MusGRAYE, 


[2] Dr. Muſgrave takes away the ſtop after Cq«25;, and ſupplies 


Ver. III. * 
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But when the blooming Maid became mature 
For nuptial joys, Theonoe was the name 
They gave her ; all the counſels of the Gods, 
The preſent and the future, well ſhe knew, 
Such privilege ſhe from her Grandfire Nereus 
Inherited. But not to fame unknown 

Are Sparta's realm, whence I derive my birth, 


And my Sire, Tyndarus. There prevails a rumor 


That to my Mother Leda Jove was borne 
On rapid wings, the figure of a Swan 
Aſſuming, and by treachery gain'd admiſſion 
To her embraces, flying from an eagle, 

If we may credit ſuch report. My name 

Is Helen; but I alſo will recount 

What woes I have endur'd : three Goddeſſes, 
For beauty's prize contending, in the cave 
Of Ida, came to Paris; Juno, Venus, 
And Pallas virgin progeny of Jove, 
Requeſting him to end their ſtrife, and judge 
Whoſe charms outſhone her rivals. But propoſing 
For a reward, my beauty, (if the name 

Of beauty ſuit this inauſpicious form) 

And promiſing in marriage to beſtow me 

On Paris, Venus conquer'd : for the Swain 
Of Ida, leaving all his herds behind, 
Expecting to receive me for his Bride, 


To Sparta came. But Juno, whoſe defeat 


Fir'd with reſentment her indignant ſou], 
Our nuptials fruſtrated ; for to the arms 
Of royal Priam's fon, ſhe gave not me 


on conjecture 
(Kunνẽë , po; Warpe; E .de cons) 

which J have inſerted in my tranſlation, as a manifeſt improvement 
to the context; Homer having, as he obſerves, Odyſl. L. 4. v. 366, 
mentioned the Princeſs by that name: it ſeemed requiſite, however, 
to incluce the additional line in a parentheſis, as the inſertion does 
not appear to be authoriſed by any one manuſcript or antient 
edition. 

But 
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But [3] in my ſemblance form'd a living image 
Compos'd of ether. Paris falſly deem'd 

That he poſleſs'd me; from that time theſe ills 
Have been encreas'd by the decrees of Jove, 
For he with war hath viſited the realms 

Of Greece, and Phrygia's miſerable ſons, 

That he might lighten from th' unrighteous ſwarms 
Of its inhabitants the groaning Karth, | 
And on the braveſt of the Grecian Chiefs 
Confer renown. While in the Phrygian war, 
As the reward of their victorious arms, 

] to the hoſt of Greece have been diſplay'd, 
Tho” abſent, ſave in likeneſs and in name. 

But Mercury, receiving me in folds 

Of air, and covering with a cloud (for Jove 
Was not unmindful of me), in this houſe 
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[3] * On this ſubject Philoſtratus teſtifies, that Apollonius of 
Lyanea queſtioned the ſhade of Achilles, and that he gave it in 
favor of Euripides, The third queſtion I would aſk, O Achilles, 
is whether Helen came to Troy, or Homer thgught fit to invent 
theſe tranſactions?” Achilles replies; We were long deceived, 
both when we were ſending embaſſadors to Troy, and waging 
war on her account, as if ſhe had been at Ilion: but ſhe dwelt in 
Egypt and the houte of Proteus, being taken away from Patis. 
Yet after this was known, we ſtill fought for her agaioft Troy, 
that we might not depart with infamy.” Herodotus in his 
Euterpe expreſsly gives the ſame account, ſaying, ** He was iu- 
formed by Egyptian Prieſts, that upon Helen and Paris being 
driven by the winds to Canopus, one of the mouths of the Nile, 
Paris, after being queltioned by Thon, the Governor of that port, 
was ſent to Proteus, the moſt juſt of men, who determined to keep 
Helen, and the treaſures ſhe brought, in ſate cuſtody, till Mene- 
laus came to fetch them back again, and threatened to pat Paris 
to death, unleſs he and his followers left Egypt in the ſpace of 
three days. But this fable, of the likeneſs of Helen being taken by 
Paris to his bed, had Steſichorus for its author.” Thus Tzetzes 
on Lycophron, v. 113; It is reported, that wben Paris 
came to Egypt, Proteus taking away Helen, gave him a retem- 
blance of Helen, as Steſicherus ſays.? Hence Atiſtides on Rhe- 
toric; “ like the Trojans in Stefichorus, who conſidered the image 
they potleſled as the real Helen.“ BARNES. 
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Of royal Proteus; who of all mankind 

Woas in his judgement the moſt virtuous, plac'd me, 
That undefil'd 1 might preſerve the bed 

Of Menelaus. I indeed am here ; 

But with collected troops my hapleſs Lord 
Purſues the raviſher to Ilion's towers. 

Beſide Scamander's ſtream hath many a chief 
Died in my cauſe ; but I, who have endur'd 

All theſe afflictions; am a public curſe ; 

For *tis ſuppos'd, that treacherous to my Lord, 
T have thro' Greece blown up the flames of war. 
Why then do I prolong my life ? theſe words 

I heard from Mercury : © That I again 

% In Sparta, with my Huſband ſhall reſide, 

« When he diſcovers that I never went 

© To Troy :” he therefore counſell'd me to keep 
A ſpotleſs chaſtity. While Proteus view'd 

The ſolar beams, I from the nuptial yoke 

Still liv'd exempt ; but fince the darkſome grave 
Hath cover'd his remains, the Royal Son 

Of the deceas'd ſollicits me to wed him: 

But honoring my firſt Huſband, at this tomb 
Of Proteus, I a ſuppliant kneel, to him, 

To him I ſue, to guard my nuptial couch, 

That if thro' Greece I bear a name afſail'd 

By foul afperſions, no unſeemly deed 

May taint this form with real infamy. 


TEUCER, HE LE N. 


TEU CE R. 


Who rules this fortreſs ? ſuch a ſplendid dome 
With royal porticos and blazon'd roofs 
Seems worthy of a Plutus for its lord. 
But, O ye Gods, what viſion ! I behold 
That hateful Woman who hath ruin'd me, 
And all the Greeks. Heaven's vengeance on thy head! 


Such a reſemblance bear'ſt thou to that Helen, 
That 
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That if I were not in a foreign land, - 
I with this Kone would ſmite thee; thou ſhould'ſt bleed 
For being like Jove's Daughter, 
H E L E N. 
Wretched Man, 
Whoe'er you are, why do you hate me thus 
Becauſe of her misfortunes ? 


TEUCER. 
I have err'd 
In giving way to ſuch unſeemly rage. 
All Greece abhors Jove's Daughter. But forgive me, 
O Woman, for the words which I have utter'd. 


HELEN, 
Say who you are, and from what land you come ? 


TEUCER, 
One of that miſerable race the Greeks. 


HELEN. 
No wonder is it then, if you deteſt 
The Spartan Helen. But to me declare, 
Who are you, whence, and from what Father ſprung ? 


TEUCER, 
My [ 4 ] name is Teucer, Telamon my Sire ; 
The land which nurtur'd me is Salamis. 


HELEN. 
But wherefore do you wander o'er theſe meads 
Lav'd by the Nile? 
TEUCER, 
| from my native land 
Am baniſh'd. 
U EL E N. 


You, alas! muſt needs be wretched. 
Who drove you thence ? 


[4] * When the ſcene is not too long, theſe ſpeeches of one 
line each in the original, inſtead of being a defect, are a real beau- 
** ty: becauſe the dramatic performance then imitates the vivacity 
of intereſting converſations,” BauuOx. 
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278 H E L E N. 


TEU CER. 


My Father Telamon. 
What friend canſt thou hold dearer ? 


HE LE N. 


For what cauſe 
Were you to exile doom'd? your ſituation 
Is moſt calamitous. 
TEUCER,. 
My Brother Ajax, 
Who died at Troy, was author of my ruin. 


HELEN. 
How ? by your ſword depriv'd of life ? 
TEUCER, 
He fell, 
On his own blade, and periſh'd. 
HELEN. 
Was he mad ? 
Who could act thus whoſe intelle&s are found ? 
Fenn 
Know'ſt thou Achilles, Peleus' Son? 
H E L E X. 
He erſt, 
J heard, to Helen as a Suitor came. 
T EUER. 


He, at his death, his comrades left to ſtrive 
Which ſhould obtain his arms. 
HELEN, 
| But why was this 
Hurtful to Ajax? | 
TEUCER. 
When another wan 
Thoſe arms, he gave up life. 
HELEN. 
Do your afflictions 


Riſe from his fate? 
1 EUCH ER. 
Becauſe J died not with him. 
HELEN. | 
O ſtranger, went you then to Troy's fam'd ci:y ? 
T E U 


4 
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1 EUORR. 
And having ſhar'd in laying waſte its bulwarks, 
J alſo periſh'd. 


HELEN, 


Have the flames conſum' d, 
And utterly deſtroy'd them ? 


CEVERS. 
Not a trace 
Of thoſe proud walls is now to be diſcern'd. 
HE LE N. | 
Thro' thee, O Helen, do the Phrygians periſh. 
TEUCER, 
The Greeks too: for moſt grievous are the miſchicfs 
Which have been wronght. 
HELEN. 
What length of time's elaps'd 
Since Troy was ſack*d ? 
TEUCE Rs. 
Seven times the fruitful year 
Hath almoſt whirl'd around her lingering wheel, 
H E l. EN. 
But how much longer did your hoſt remain 
Before thoſe bulwarks ? 
TEUCER. 
Many a tedions moon; 
There full ten years were ſpent. 


HE L E N. 


And have ye taken 
That Spartan Dame? 


TEU CER. 


By her iſhevel'd hair, 
Th' adultreſs, Menelaus dragg'd away. 


HE LEN, 
Did you behold that object of diſtreſs, 
Or peak you from report ? 
| A: & 1 E U. 
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1 EUER. 
Theſe eyes as clearly 
Witneſs'd the whole, as I now view thy face. 
HELEN, 
Be cautious, leſt for ber ye ſhould miſtake 
Some well-form'd ſemblance which the Gods have ſent. 
 TEUCER, gy: 5 
Talk if thou wilt on any other APE” 
No more of her. 


HELE N. 
Believe you. this opinion 
To be well grounded £ 


TEUCER, 
With theſe eyes I ſaw her, 
And ſhe e' en now is preſent to my ſoul. 
HELEN, 
Have Ae and his Conſort reach'd . 
Their home ? 


EUER. 
They are not in the Argive land, ö 
Nor on 1 Eurotas' banks. 
HELEN, 
Alas! alas! 
The tale you have recounted, 1s, to her 
Who hears you, an event moſt inauſpicious. 


TEU. 
He and his Conſort, both they ſay are dead. 
HELEN. 
Did not the Greeks in one large ſquadron fail? 
| TEUCE RR. 
Ves; but a ſtorm diſpers'd their ſhatter'd fleet. 
HELEN. 
Where were they, in what ſeas? 
| I TEUCER, 


They at that time 
1 bro 


HELEN 281 
Thro' the mid waves of the Ægean deep 
Were dope 


HELEN. 
Can none tell if Menelaus 
Eſcap'd this tempeſt ? 


TEUCER, | 


No man: but thro' Greece 
Tis rumor'd he is dead. 


N E L E N. 
I am undone. 
Is Theſtius' Dhiptiter living? 


TEUCER. 


Mean'ſt thou Leda 
She with the dead is number'd. 


Did the ſhame 
Of Helen cauſe her wretched Mother's death ? 


TEUCE Re 
Around her neck, *tis ſaid, the noble Dame 
Entwin'd the gliding nooſe. 


HELEN, 
But live the Sons 
Of Tyndarus, or are they too now no more ? 


TEUCER, 
They are, and are not, dead : for two accounts 
Are propagated. 


HEL E N. 
Which is beſt confirm'd? 
O wretched me! 
| TEUCER. 


Some ſay that they are Gods 
Under the ſemblance of two radiant ſtars. 


H EL E N. 
Well have you ſpoken. But what elſe is rumor'd? 
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| TEUCER. 

That on account of their loſt Siſter's guilt 
They died by their own ſwords. But of theſe themes 
Enough : 1 wiſh not to renew my ſorrows. 
But O aſſiſt me in the great affairs 
On which I to theſe royal manſions came, 
Wiſhing to ſee the Propheteſs Theonoe, 

And learn, from Heaven's oracular reſponſe, 
How I may ſteer my veſſel with ſucceſs 

To Cyprus' iſle, where Phoebus hath foretold 
That I ſhall dwell, and on the walls I rear 
Beſtow the name of Salamis, yet mindful 

Of that dear country I have left behind, 


HELEN. 

This will your voyage of itſelf explain : 
But fly from theſe inhoſpitable ſhores, 
_ Ere Proteus? Son, the ruler of this land, 
Behold you : fly ; for he is abſent now 
Purſning with his hounds the ſavage prey. 
He lays each Grecian ſtranger who becomes 
His captive : atk not why, for I am filent ; 
And what could it avail you to be told ? 


_TEUCER. 

O woman, moſt diſcreetly haſt thou ſpoken ; 
Thy kindneſs may the righteous Gods repay ! 
For tho thy perſon ſo reſemble Helen, 

Thou haſt a ſoul unlike that worthleſs Dame. 
Perdition ſeize her; never may ſhe reach 

The current of Eurotas : but mayſt thou, 
Moſt generous Woman, be for ever bleſt. 


Exit Teucer. 


HELEN. | 
Plung'd as I am 'midſt great and piteous woes, 
How ſhall I frame the plaintive ſtrain, what Muſe 

With tears, or doleful elegies, invoke ? 


ODE. 


N. 283 


O D E. 
1 I. 2. 
Ye Syrens, winged daughters of the Earth, 
Come and attune the ſympathetic ſtring, 
Expreſſive now no more of mirth, 
To ſooth my griefs, the flute of Libya bring; 
Record the tortures which this boſom rend, 
And echo back my elegiac ſtrains : 
Proſerpine next will I invoke, to ſend 
Numbers adapted to her votary's pains ; 
So ſhall her dark abode, while many a tear I ſhed, 
Waft the full dirge to footh th' illuſtrious dead, 


CHORUS, HELEN. 


CHORUS. 
I . 
Near the cerulean margin of our ſtreams 
I ſtood, and on the tufted herbage ſpread 
My purple veſtments in thoſe beams 


Ye Grecian Nymphs, whom thoſe Barbarians caught, 
And from your native land reluctant bore, c 

The tidings which yon Sailor brought 7 
Call forth theſe tears; for Illion is no more, —_ | 
By [5] him of Ida, that predicted flame 


Which from his noontide orb Hyperion ſhed, 8 
When on a ſudden from the waving reeds El - 

I heard a plaintive and unwelcome found . 
Of bitter lamentation ; o'er the meads i. 
Groans inarticulate were pour'd around : Aa 
Beneath the rocky cave, dear ſcene of paſt delight, by 
Some Naiad thus bewails Pan's haſty flight. F ij 
HELEN. bt 

II. 1. . — 


* | 1 Z * % = 
2 — * 
8 


Deſtroy'd ; 


[5] Paris, of whom Euripides ſays, in the Iphigenia in Aulis, 
13aio; 13x; th. The alluſions to Hecuba's dream of her being 
brought to bed of a blazing torch, are frequent in the writings of 

our 
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Deſtroy'd ; thro' me, alas, have myriads bled, 

If not thro' me, thro? my deteſted name. 

By th' ignominious nooſe is Leda dead 

Who my imaginary guilt deplor'd ; . F 

And doom'd by the relentleſs Fates in vain 

To tedious wanderings, my unhappy Lord 

Art length hath periſh'd *midſt the billowy main : 

The twin protectors of their native land, 

Caſtor and Pollux, from all human eyes 

Are vaniſh'd, they have left Eurotas' ſtrand, 
And i at ar vies. 


CHORUS, 
II. 2. 

My royal Miſtreſs, your diſaſtrous fate 
With many a groan and fruitleſs tear I mourn. 

I from that hour your ſorrows date 
Wen amorous Jove on ſnowy pinions borne, 
In form a Swan, by Leda was careſt. 
Is there an evil you have not endur'd ? 
Your Mother is no more, thro' you unbleſt 
Are Jove's twin Sons. Nor have your vows procur'd 
Of your dear country the enchanting ſight. 
A rumor too thro' various realms hath ſpread, 
Caught by th' envious vulgar with delight, 


our author, particularly in a paſſage of the Alexandra or Caflandra, 
the Greek ot which is not now extant, but the Latin verſion is pre- 
ſerved in Cicero de Divinatione, Paris is, as in this place, without 
any circumlocution called the Torchz adeſt Fax obvoluta ſanguine 
atque incendio 2 according to the ſame mode of ſpeech, Lycophron, 
v. 913, calls Philoctetes @igu p4arPeror facis occiforem, meaning to 
expre!s that he flew Paris who was called the Torch. I therefore 
read with the Aldus edition xzalaoxaFpar Tver praruous Iain tho! ſubſe- 


quent editors have followed Henry Stephens in his conjectural alte- 


ration of pravoay inſtead of wiazozr and Dr. Muſyrave recom- 
mends to us, in his note, the ſ{ubltituting of Jae for Ida; his ver- 
{ion is accordingly igni hoſtili procuratam; that of Melanthon is ſeram 


igni Idæo. I rather underſtand by wiggar In this place futuram, 
« which was ordained to happen,” | 


Aſſigning 


H E L E N. 


Aſſigning you to the Barbarian's bed [6]. 
Amid the waves, far from the wiſh'd-for ſhore, 
Your {7 Huſband hath been buried in the main. 


285 


You {hall behold your native walls no more 
Nor under burniſh'd roofs your wonted ſtate maintain. 
HELEN. 
III. 


[8] What Phrygian artiſt on the top of Ide, 
| Or 


[6] Paris. 
[7] Menelaus. 


[8] This artiſt's name, which Helen ſeems acquainted with, 
« was Phereclus, of whom Homer II. I. 5. v. 59. 
© Mngiovn; de @egexaov ene rixloro; you 
„% Azgmoridtw, og xrgow tige Jaidara mals 
1% Twyew* 60x yap wiv tals Haag Ab- 
% f xas AxtZaripu Tixlmalo rag oa; 
© Apixaxt; & act xaxor Tease yoo! 


% Next artful Phereclus untimely fell ; 
«© Bold Merion ſent him to the realms of hell. 


„% Thy Father's ſkill, O Phereclus, was thine, | ik 
« The graceful tabrick, and the fair deſign ; "1 
& For lov'd by Pallas, Pallas did impart bi 
& To him the ſhip-wright's and the builder's art. * 
« Beneath his hand the fleet of Paris role, 92 
„The fatal cauſe of all his country's woes.” Popes, tow 
© and while ſome refer the expreſſion eg in Homer, not to Phereclus, 2 
* but his Father, (the paſſage being conſidered as ambiguous, both * 
„by Euſtathius, and the anonymous Scholiaſt, vulgarly called Rd 
© Didymus, in one of his remarks on the third book of the liiad) HZ 8 


«« by far the greater part underſtand this of Phereclus : as Lyco- 
«© phron, ſpeaking of the ſhip which conveyed Paris from Troy to 
«© Sparta, makes uſe of the term @rgexAnar ro3rg v. 97; and Co- 
„ luthus in his book on the Rape of Helen v. 193, 


% Fyla TarwTgianoio Failomeras WITH vang 

% HpiToy, agymarce wighDpogurna! Orper) uy 

4 Oc wole p%gyHiverl X2pCounre; Baowni, 

& Nnas Antavrogw Jerlouw Tixlavale Xa. 

There ſtatelieſt oaks o'erſhadowing all around, 

Torn from the grove, fell thundering to the ground, 

Such ſcheme accurſt Phereclus could adviſe, 

Author of miſchief; from a Lord unwiſe, 
Fron 
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Or vagrant of à Grecian line, 

Fell'd that inauſpicious pine, 
To frame the bark which Paris o'er the tide 
Dar'd with Barbaric oars to guide, 
When to my palace, in an evil hour 

Caught by beauty's magic power, 

He came to ſeize me for his Bride? 
But crafty Venus, authoreſs of theſe broils, 
March'd thither, leagu'd with Death, t' annoy 

Triumphant Greece and vanquiſh'd Troy, 
(Wretch that I am, conſum'd with endleſs toils!) 
And Juno ſeated on her golden throne, 

Conſort of thundering Jove, 

Sent Hermes from the realms above, 
Who found me, when I careleſsly had ſtrewn 

Leaves pluck'd from roſes in my velit, 

As Minerva's votary dreſt; 

He bore me thro? the paths of air 

To this loath'd, this dreary land, 
Call'd Greece, and Priam's friends the ſtrife to ſhare, 
And rous'd to bloody deeds each rival bard: 

Where Simois' current glides, my name 

Hence is mark'd with groundleſs ſhame. 


Ho Rus. 
Your woes I know are grievous : but to bear 


With tranquil mind the neceſſary ills 
Of life, is moſt expedient. 


HELEN. 
To what ills 


Have I been ſubject, O my dear companions ! 
Did not my Mother, as a prodigy 
Which wondering mortals gaze at, bring me forth ? 

For neither Grecian nor Barbaric dame 


Till then produc'd an egg, in which her children 


From youthful Paris, favor to obtain, ; 
Who hew'd the barks that plow'd the watery plain. 


BarNEs, 


Envelop'd 


Envelop'd lay, as they report, from Jove 

Leda engender'd. My whole life and all 

That hath befallen me, but conſpires to form 
One ſeries of miraculous events ; 

To Juno ſome, and to my beauty ſome, 

Are owing. Would to Heaven, that, like a tablet 
Whole W is effac d, I could exchange 
This form for one leſs comely, ſince the Greeks 
Forgetting thoſe abundant gifts ſhower'd down 
By proſperous Fortune which I now poſſeſs, 
Think but of what redounds not to my honor, 
And ſtill remember my ideal ſhame. 


Whoever therefore, with one ſingle ſpecies Fl. 
Of miſery is afflicted by the Gods, 1 
Altho' the weight of Heaven's chaſtizing hand l 4 
Be grievous, may with fortitude endure i 
Such viſitation : but by many woes ill 
Am I oppreſs'd, and firſt of all expos'd 2 bl. 
To ſlanderous tongues, altho' I ne'er have err'd. | 
It were a leſſer evil e'en to fin | 14 


Than be ſuſpected falſly.-- Then the Gods, 
Midſt men of barbarous manners, plac'd me far 
From my lov'd country: torn from every friend, 
I languiſh here, to ſervitude conſigu'd 72 
Altho' of free-born race: for *mid{t Barbarians % 
All are enſlav'd but one, their haughty Lord. : ot 
My fortunes had this ſingle anchor left, . 
Perchance my Huſband might at length arrive if 
To ſnatch me from my woes ; but he, alas ! 

Is now no more, my Mother too is dead, 

And I am deem'd her murdreſs, tho' unjuſtly, 
Yet am I branded with this foul reproach ; 

And ſhe who was the glory of our houſe, 

My [o] Daughter in the virgin ſtare grown grey, 
Still wants the Huſband : my illuſtrious Brothers 
Caſtor and Pollux, call'd the Sons of Jove, 


[9] Hermione, 
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Are now no more. But I impute my death, 
Cruſh'd as I am by all theſe various woes, 
Not to my own miſdeeds, but to the power 
Of adverſe fortune only: this one danger 
There yet remains, if at my native land 
1 ſhould again arrive, they will confine me 
In a cloſe dungeon, thinking me that Helen 
Who dwelt in Ilion, till ſhe thence was borne- 
By Menelaus. Were my Huſband living, 
We might have known each other, by producing 
T hoſe tokens to which none beſide are privy : 
But this will never be, nor can he e'er 
Return in ſafety. To what purpoſe then 
Do I ſtill lengthen out this wretched being? 
To what new fortunes am I ſtill reſervd ? 
Shall I ſelect a Huſband, but to vary 
My preſent ills, to dwell beneath the roof 
Of a Barbarian, at luxurious boards 
With wealth abounding, ſeated ? for the Dame 
Whom wedlock couples with the man ſhe hates, 
Death is the beſt expedient. But with glory 
How ſhall I die? the fatal nooſe appears 
To be ſo baſe, that een in flaves 'tis held 
Unſeemly thus to periſh ; in the poniard, 
There's ſomewhat great and generous. But to me 
Delays are uſeleſs: welcome inſtant death: 
Into ſuch depth of miſery am I plung'd, 
For beauty renders other women bleſt, 
But kath to me the ſource of ruin prov'd. 
CHORUS. 

O Helen, whoſoc'er the ſtranger be 
Who hither came, believe not that the whole 
Ot what he ſaid, is truth. 


HELEN, 


But in plain terms 
Hath he announc'd my deareſt Huſband's death. 


CHORU Ss 
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CHORUS, 
The falſe afſertions which prevail, are many. 


HELEN, | 
Clear is the language in which honeſt Truth 
Loves to expreſs herſelf. 


CHORUS. 
You are inclin'd 
Rather to credit inauſpicious tidings 
Than thoſe which are more favorable. 


3 
- - aw p 


ont 


HELEN. 
By fears 
Encompaſs'd, am I hurried to defpair. 5 
CHORUS. 


What hoſpitable treatment have you found 
Beneath thele roofs ? 


eo OZ ve 
Y J 
* 2 


All here, except the Man bo 
Who ſeeks to wed me, are my friends. . 


CHORUS. 
Yon know 
How then to act: leave this ſepulchral gloom. - 


HELEN. 
What are the counſels, or the chearing words 
You with to introduce ? 


CHORUS. 
Go in, and queſtion 
The 8 of the Nereid, her who knows 
All hidden truths, Theonoe, if your Lord 
Yet live, or view the ſolar beams no more : 
And when you have learnt this; as ſuit your fortunes, 
Indulge your joys, or pour forth all your tears: 
But ere you know aught fully, what avail 
Your ſorrows ? therefore liſten to my words ; 
Leaving this tomb, attend the Maid : from her 
Shall you know all. But why ſhould you look farther 
When truth is in theſe manfions to be found ? 
Vor. III. U | With 
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With you the doors I'll enter; we together 
The royal Virgin's oracles will hear. 
For 'tis a Woman's duty to exert 
Her utmoſt efforts in a Woman's cauſe. 
HELEN. 

My friends, your wholeſome counſels I approve ; 
But enter ye theſe doors, that ye, within 
The palace, my calamities may hear. 

CHORUS. 

You ſummon her who your commands obeys 

Without reluctance. 


HEL EN. 
Woeful day! ah me, 
What lamentable tidings ſhall I hear ? 


CHORUS, 
Forbear theſe plaintive ſtrains, my deareſt Queen, 
Nor with preſaging ſoul anticipate 
Evils to come. 


ad E E LE Ns 

4 | What hath my wretched Lord 
— Endur'd ? Doth he yet view the light, the Sun 
4 Borne in his radiant chariot, and the paths 

. Of all the ſtarry train? Or hath he ſhar'd 

1 The common lot of mortals, is he plung'd 

A Among the dead, beneath th' inſatiate grave? 
1 CHORUS. 

24 O conſtrue what Time yet may bring to paſs 
4 In the moſt favorable terms. 

her HELEN, 

0 On thee 


I call to teſtify, and thee adjure, 

Eurotas, on whoſe verdant margin grow 
The waving reeds: O tell me, if my Lord 
Be dead, as fame avers. 


CHORUS. 
Why do you utter 
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Theſe incoherent ditties ? 


HELEN. 
| | Round my neck 
The deadly nooſe will I entwine, or drive 
With my own hand a poniard thro' my breaſt 2 
For I was erſt, the cauſe of bloody (trite ; 
But now am I a victim, to appeaſe : 
The wrath of thoſe three Goddeſſes who ſtrove 
On Ida's mount, when 'midſt the Ralls where fed 
His lowing herds, the Son of Priam wak'd 
The ſylvan reed, to celebrate my beauty. 


CHORUS, | 
Cauſe theſe averted ills, ye Gods, to light 
On other heads; but, O my royal Miſtreſs, 
May you be happy. 


HELEN. 

Thou, O wretched Troy, 
To crimes which thou haſt ne er committed, ow'ſt 
Thy ruin, and thoſe horrible diſaſters 
Thou haſt endur'd. For, as my nuprial gifts, 
Hath Venus caus'd an intermingled ſtream 
Of blood and tears to flow, ſhe, griefs to griefs 
And tears to tears, hath added; all theſe ſufferings 
Have been the miſerable Ilion's lot. 


Of their brave Sons the Mothers were bereft, f 
The virgin Siſters of the mighty dead on 
Strew'd their ſhorn treſſes on Scamander's banks, 


While, by repeated ſhrieks, victorious Greece '4 
Her woes expreſſing, ſmote her laurel'd head, * 
And with her nails deep furrowing tore her cheeks, iÞ 
Happy Caliſto, thou Arcadian nymph, 1 

Who didſt aſcend the couch of Jove, transform'd 0 
To a four-footed ſavage, far more bleſt = 


Art thou than ſhe to whom I owe my birth: 
For thou beneath the ſemblance of a Beaſt, 
1hy tender limbs with ſhaggy hide o'erſpreed, 
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And glaring with ſtern viſage, by that change 
Didſt end thy griefs. She too whom Dian drove 
Tadignant from her choir, that Hind whoſe horns 
Were tipp'd with gold, the bright | 10] Titanian maid, 
Daughter of Merops, to her beauty ow'd 
That transformation: but my charms have ruin'd 
Both Troy and the unhappy Grecian hoſt. 

Exeunt Helen and Chorus. 


MENELAUS. 


O Pelops, in the ſtrife on Piſa's field, 
Who didſt outſtrip the fiery ſteeds that whirl'd 
The chariot of Oenomaus, would to Heaven 
That when thy ſever'd limbs before the Gods 
Were at the banquet plac'd, thou then thy life 
Amidſt the bleſt immortal Powers hadſt clos'd, 
Ere thou my Father Atreus didſt beget, 
Whoſe iſſue by his conſort Ærope 
Were Agamemnon and myſelf, two Chiefs 
Of high renown. No oſtentatious words 
Arc theſe ; but ſuch a numerous hoſt, I deem, 
As that which we to Ilion's ſhores convey'd, 
Ne'er ſtemm'd the tide before; theſe troops their King 
Led not by force to combat, but bore rule 
O'er Grecian youths his voluntary ſubjects, 
And among theſe, ſome Heroes, now no more, 


[10] “ Co, here pointed out, was daughter of Merops the Ti- 
© tan, and from her the iſland Cos obtained its name, according 
to Suidas and Stephanus Byzantinus : Hyginus mentions her in 
«* his ſecond book, Some, according to Brodzus, ſuſpect a daugh- 
« ter of Merops and Clymene to be here meant; others, a 
4% daughter of Pandareus. This fable hath certainly been related 
« by tew writers : for the transformation of this Virgin is neither 
mentioned by Ovid nor Apollodorus ; but Euſtathius p. 97. J. 
„ 40, and p. 318, l. 35, treats of the remaining part of the fable.” 

| BARNES. 

Having ſince referred to Brodzus' note, I ſee he there ſays this 
Nymph was chang'd into a hind, becauſe ſhe had boaſted that 
ſhe was more beautiful than Diana. 

May 


3 
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May we enumerate ; others from the ſea 

Who *ſcap'd with joy, and to their homes return'd, 

E'en after fame had claſs'd them with the dead. 

But I, moſt wretched, o'er the briny waves 

Of ocean wander, fince I have o'erthrown 

The battlements of Troy, and tho' I wiſh 

Again to reach my country; by the Gods 

Am J eſteem'd unworthy of ſuch bliſs. 

E'en to the Libyan deſerts have J fail'd, 

And travers'd each inhoſpitable ſcene 

Of brutal outrage ; til] as I approach 

My country, the tempeſtuous winds repell me, 

Nor hath a proſperous breeze from heaven yet fill'd 

My ſails, to waft me to the Spartan coalt : 

And now a ſhipwreck'd miſerable man, 

Reft of my friends, I on theſe ſhores am caſt, 

My veſſel hath been ſhiver'd *gainſt the rocks 

Into a thouſand fragments: on the keel, 

The only part which yet remains entire 

Of all that fabric, fcarce could I and Helen, 

Whom I from Troy have borne, eſcape with life 

Thro' fortuncs unforeſeen : but of this land 

And its inhabitants, the name I know not: 

For with the crowd I bluſh'd to intermingle 

{ 11] Leſt they my ſqualid garments ſhoald obſerve, 
Thro' 


[r] Many of the deſcripiions of Euripides have been cenſured 
as too minute: Arittuphane-, in his Comedy of the Frogs, intto— 
daces /Eichylus thus expoliuiating with Euripides tor drelling up 
Kings in rips 10 excite Pity, Czomniunle pax UAPTITY ty 72830 


Toi; arlpurorg Ganw) wa, and in anocher part ofthe fame picce, ch.. 


ing him panoovgrnrradn;, ** a botcher up of ragged men.“ The 
Scholiaſts have pointed theſe Rrokes of ridicule at the two Trag- 
dies of our Author, of which Oeneus king of Calydon, and 7'e- 
lephus king of Myſia, are the ſubjects; but the mall reinains of 
them trauſmiued to us ate not ſufficient to ſhew whether they me- 
red ſuch cenſure, But Menelaus, both in the ſohloquy beton, 
and that in which follows his converſation with the temaic be vant, 
not only (accordiog to Horace's idea of a Hero expos'd io indigene 
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Thro' ſhame my wants concealing. For the man 
Of an exalted ſtation, when aflail'd 

By adverſe fortune, having never learn'd 

How to endure calamity, is plung'd 

Into a ſtate far worſe than he whofe woes 

Have been of antient date. But pinching need 
Torments me ; for I have nat either food 

Or raiment to protect my ſhivering frame, 
Which may be gueſs'd from theſe vile rags I wear 
Caſt up from my wreck'd veſſe!: for the ſea 
Hath ſwallow'd up my rabes, my tiſſued veſts, 
And every enſign of my former ſtate. 

Within the dark receſſes of a cave 

Having cob ceal'd my Wife, that guilty cauſe 

Of all my waes, and my ſurviving friends 
Enjoin'd to guard her, bither am I come, 
Alone, in queſt of neceſſary aid 

For my brave comrades whom I there have leſt, 
If by my ſearch I haply can obtain it, 

I roam : but when I vicw'd this houſe adorn'd 
With gilded pinnacles, and gates that ſpeak 
The riches of their owner, I advanc'd: 

For I have hopes that from this wealthy manſion 
I, ſomewhat for my ſailors, ſhall obtain. 

But they who want the neceſſary comforts 

Of life, altho' they are diſpos'd to aid us, 

Yet have not wherewithal. Ho! who comes forth 
From yonder gate, my doleful tale to bear 

Into the houſe ? | 


and in a foreign land) lays afide all big-ſounding words, and ex- 
preſſes his griets in a ſtrain nearly allied to proſe, but deſcants on 
his poverty, his rags, and his being expos'd to the neceſſity of beg- 
ging tor food; and, in a later ſpeech to Theonoe, diſcuſſes the 
point whether it be fit that a Hero ſhould ſhed tears, in a manner 
which will be apt to recall the ſneers of Ariſtophanes to the me- 
mory of a clathcal readers 
| 
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FEMALE SERVANT, MENELAUS: 


FEMALE SERVANT. 


Who at the threſhold ſtands? 


Wilt thou not hence depart, leſt thy appearance 
Before theſe doors give umbrage to our lords ? 

Elſe ſhalt thou ſurely die, becauſe thou cam'ſt 
From Greece, whole ſons {hall never hence return. 


MENELAUS. 
Well haſt thou ſpoken, O thou aged Dame. 
Wilt thou permit me ?---For to thy beheſts 
Muſt I ſubmit ; but ſuffer me to bel. 


FEMALE SERVANT. 
Depart : for 'tis my duty to permit 
No Greek to enter this imperial dome. 
Mu EN EL AUS» 
Lift not thy hand againſt me, nor attempt 
To drive me hence by force. 
FEMALE SE RV ANT. 
Thou wilt not yield 
To my advice, thou therefore art to blame. 


* EN ELA us. 
Carry my meſſage to thy lords within. 
FEMALE SERVANT. 
I fear leſt ſomewhat dreadful might enſue, 
Should I repeat your words. 
MENELAUS. 
I hither come 
A ſhip wreck'd man, a ſtranger, one of thoſe 
Whom all hold ſacred. 


FEMALE SERVANT. 
To ſome other houſe, 


Inſtead of this, repair. 
U4 MEN E- 
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ME NE LAS. 
I am determin'd 
To enter: but comply with my requeſt. 


FEMALE SERVANT, 
Be well aſſur'd thou art unwelcome here, 
And ſhalt ere long by force be driven away, 


MENELAU $, 
Alas! alas! where are my valiant troops ? 


FEMALE SERVANT. 
Elſewhere, perhaps, thou wert a mighty man; 
But here art thou no longer ſuch, 


MENELAUS. 
; O Fortune, 
How am I gall'd with undeſerv'd reproach | 


FEMALE SERVANT. 
Whyare thoſe eye-lids moiſt with tears, vhygriev'ſt thou: 


| M EN EIL Aus. 
Becauſe I once was happy. 


FEMALE SERVANT. 
| Then depart, 
And mingle ſocial tears with thoſe thou lov'ſt. 


MENELAUWUS. 
But what domain is this, to whom belong 
Theſe royal manſions ? 


FEMALE SERVANT. _ 
| Proteus here reſides; 
This land is Egypt. 
MEN ELA uõVS. 
Egypt? wretched me! 
Ah, whither have I ſail'd! 


FEMALE SERVANT. 
But for what cauſe 
Scorn'ſt thou the race of Nile? 


MEN E- 
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MENELAUS. 
I ſcorn them not: 
My own diſaſtrous fortunes I bewail. 
FEMALE SERVANT, 
Many are wretched, thou in this reſpect 
Art — ſingular, 


MENELAUS. 
Is he, the King 
Thou ſpeak'ſt of, here within? 


FEMALE SERVANT. 


To him belongs 
This tomb; nis Son is ruler of this land. 


ME NH L Aus. 
But where is he; abroad, or in the palace ? 


FEMALE SERVANT. 
He's not within : but to the Greeks he bears 
The greateſt enmity. 


MENELAUS. 
Whence roſe this hate, 
Productive of ſuch bitter fruits to me? 


FEMALE SERVANT. 
Beneath theſe roofs Jove's Daughter Helen dwells. 


MENELAUS, 
What mean'ſtthou? Ha! what words withwonderfraught 
Are theſe which thou haſt utter'd ? O repeat them. 


FEMALE SERVANT. 
The child of Tyndarus, ſhe who in the realm 
Of Sparta erſt abode. 
MENELAUS. 
Whence came ſhe hither ? 
How can this be ? 


FEMALESERVANT. 
From Lacedzmon's realm. 
MENELAUS. 
When? Hath my Wife been torn from yonder cave? 
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FEMALE SERVANT, 
Before the Greeks, O ſtranger, went to Troy. 

Retreat then from theſe manſions, for within 
Hath happen'd a calamitous event, 
By which the palace is diſturb'd. Thou com'ſt 
Unſcaſonably, and if the King ſurpriſe thee, 
Inſtead of hoſpitable treatment, death 
Muſt be thy portion, To befriend the Greeks 


Tho? well inclin'd, yet thee have I receiv'd 


With theſe harſh words, becauſe I fear the Monarch. 
Exit Female Servant 


MENELAUS, 
What ſhall I ſay? For I, alas, am told 
Of preſent ſorrows added to the paſt, 
Come I not hither, after having borne 
From yanquith'd Troy my Conſort, whom I left 
Within yon cave well guarded ? Yet here dwells 
Another Helen, whom that Woman call'd 


Jove's Daughter. Lives there on the banks of Nile 


A man who bears the ſacred name of ſove? 


For in the Heavens there's only one. What country, 


But that where glides Eurotas' ſtream beſet 


With waving reeds, is Sparta? Tyndarus' name 


Suits him alone. But is there any land 
Synonimous with Lacedæmon's realm, 

And that of Troy? I know not how to ſolve 
This doubt ; for there are many, it appears, 
In various regions of the world, who bear 
Like appellations ; city correſponds 

With city ; woman borrows that of woman : 
Nor muſt we therefore wonder. Yet again 
Here will 1 ſtay, tho' danger be announc'd 
By yonder aged Servant at the door: 

For there is no man ſo devoid of pity 

As not to give me food, when he the name 
Of Menelaus hears. That dreadful fire 

By which the Phrygian bulwarks were conſum'd, 


1 
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Is memorable, and I who kindled it 

Am known in every land. I'll therefore wait 
Until] the maſter of this houſe return. 

But I have two expedients, and will practiſe 
That which my ſafety ſhall require; of ſoul 
Obdurate, if he prove, in wy wreck'd bark 
Can I conceal myſelf; but if the ſemblance 
Which he puts on, be mild, I for relief 

From theſe my preſent miſeries, will apply. 
But this of all the woes that I endure 

Is the moſt grievous, that from other Kings 

I, tho' a King myſelf, ſhould be reduc'd 

To beg my food : but thus hath Fate ordain'd. 
Nor is it my aſſertion, but a maxim | 12] 
Anong the wiſe eſtabliſh'd, that there's nought 
More powerſul than the dread beheſts of Fate. 


HELEN, CHORUS, MENELAUsS. 


CHORUS. 


I heard what yon prophetic maid foretold, 
Who in the palace did unfold 

The oracles; that to the ſhades profound 
Of Erebus, beneath rhe ground 

Interr'd, not yet hath Menelaus ta'en 
His paſſage: on the ſtormy main 

Still toſs'd, he cannot yet approach the ſtrand, 
'The Haven of the Spartan land : 

The Chief, who now his vagrant life bewails, 
Wichout a friend, unfurls his fails, 

From Ilion's realm to every diſtant ſhore 
Borne o'er the deep with luckleſs oar. 


[12] © In the proverbs of Zenobius we meet with Fn; arxſn; 
des 9 yveclipor: adverſum neceſſitatem ne dii quidem reſiſtunt, is 
one of Etaſmus's adages; and «0 xvedlaler av Nn has been tranſmit- 
#* ted down to vs as an apophthegm of Thales.“ Bropavs. 

H E- 
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| HELEN. 

I to this hallow'd tomb again repair, 

Now I have heard the grateful tidings utter'd 

By ſage Theonoe, who diſtinctly knows 

All that hath happen'd ; for ſhe ſays my Lord 

Is living, and yet views the ſolar beams : 

But after paſſing oer unnumber'd ſtraits 

Of ocean, to a vagrant's wretched life 

Full long inur'd, on theſe Egyptian coaſts, 

When he his toils hath finiſh'd, ſhall arrive. 

Yet there is one thing more, which ſhe hath left 

Unmention'd, whether he ſhall come with ſafety, 

This queſtion I neglected to propoſe, 

O'erjoy'd when fhe inform'd me he yet lives ; 

She alſo adds, that he is near the land, 

From his wreck'd ſhip, with his few friends, caſt forth, 

O may'ſt thou come at length; for ever dear 

To me wilt thou arrive. Ha! who is that? 

Am not I caught, thro” ſome deceitful ſcheme 

Of Proteus' impious Son, ia hidden ſnares ? 

Like a ſwift courſer, or the madding Prieſteſs 

Of Bacchus, ſhall | not with haſty ſtep 

Enter the tomb, becauſe his looks are fierce 

Who rufhes on, and ſtrives to overtake me ? 


| MEN EL Aus. 

On thee I call, who to the yawning trench 
Around that tomb, and blazing altars, hieit 
Precipitate: ſtay : wherefore doſt thou fly? 
With what amazement doth thy preſence ſtrike 
And almoſt leave me ſpeechleſs: 


HE LE N. 


O my friends, 
J ſuffer violence; for from the tomb - 
I by this Man am dragg'd, who to the King 
Will give me, from whoſe nuptial couch I fled, 
MENELAUS. 


We are no pirates, nor the miniſters 
Of 
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Of luſtful villany. 


HEL EN. 
Vet is the veſt 
You wear unſeemly. 
MENELAUS. 
Stay thy rapid flight, 
Diſmiſs thy fears. 
HELEN, 


I ſtop, now I have reach'd 
This hallow'd ſpot. 


MENELAUS 
Say, Woman, who thou art ; 
What face do I behold ? 
HELEN. 
But who are you ? 
For I by the ſame reaſons am induc'd 
To aſk this queſtion. 
MENELAUS. 
Never did I ſee 
A greater likeneſs. 
HELEN, 
O ye righteous Gods! 
For 'tis a privilege the Gods alone 
Confer, to recogniſe our long loſt friends. 
MENELAUS. 
Art thou a Grecian or a foreign Dame? 
HELEN. 
Of Greece : but earneſtly I wiſh to know 
Whence you derive your origin. 
MENELAUS. | 
In thee 
A wonderful refemblance I diſcern 
Of Helen. 
| HELEN. 


Menelaus' very features. 
Theſe 
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I to this hallow'd tomb again repair, 
Now I have heard the grateful tidings utter'd 
By ſage Theonoe, who diſtinctly knows 
All that hath happen'd ; for ſhe ſays my Lord 
Is living, and yet views the ſolar beams : 
But after paſſing o'er unnumber'd ſtraits 
Of ocean, to a vagrant's wretched life 
Full long inur'd, on theſe Egyptian coaſts, 
When he his tolle hath finiſh'd, ſhall arrive. 
Vet there is one thing more, which ſhe hath left 
Unmention'd, whether he ſhall come with ſafety. 
This queſtion I neglected to propoſe, 
O'erjoy'd when fhe inform'd me he yet lives; 
She alſo adds, that he is near the land, 
From his wreck'd ſhip, with his few friend s, caſt forth, 
O may'ſt thou come at length ; for ever rar 
To me wilt thou arrive. Ha! who is that ? 
Am not I caught, thro” ſome deceitful ſcheme 
Of Proteus' impious Son, iu hidden ſnares ? 
Like a ſwift courſer, or the madding Prieſteſs 
Of Bacchus, ſhall I not with haſty ſtep 
Enter the tomb, becauſe his looks are fierce 
Who rufhes on, and ſtrives to overtake me? 


MENELAUS. 

On thee I call, who to the yawning trench 
Around that tomb, and blazing altars, hieit 
Precipitate : ſtay : wherefore doſt thou fly? 
With what amazement doth thy Preſence birke 
And almoſt leave me ſpeechleſs: 


H E L EN. 
O my friends, 
I ſuffer violence; for from the tomb - 
I by this Man am dragg'd, who to the King 
Will give me, from whoſe nuptial couch I fled. 


MENELAUS.' 


We are no piratcs, nor the miniſters 
Of 


Of luſtful villany. 


HEL EN. 
Yet is the veſt 
You wear unſeemly. 
MENELAUS 
Stay thy rapid flight 
Diſmiſs thy fears. : "my 
| HELEN. 


I ſtop, now I have reach'd 
This hallow'd ſport. 
MENELAUS. 
Say, Woman, who thou art; 
What face do I behold ? 
HELEN, 
But who are you? 
For I by the ſame reaſons am induc'd 
To aſk this queſtion. 
MENELAUS. 
Never did I ſee 
A greater likeneſs. 
HELEN, 
| O ye righteous Gods! 
For 'tis a privilege the Gods alone 
Confer, to recogniſe our long loſt friends. 
MENEL Aus. 
Art thou a Grecian or a foreign Dame? 
N EL EN. 
Of Greece: but earneſtly I wiſh to know 
Whence you derive your origin. 
MENELAUS. 
85 In thee 
A wonderful refemblance I diſcern 
Of Helen. 
H E I. EN. 
Menelaus' very features. 
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Theſe eyes in you behold, ſtill at a loſs 
Am I for words t' expreſs my thoughts. 


MENELAUS. 
Full clearly 
Haſt thou diſcover'd a moſt wretched man. 
HELE N. 
O to thy Conſort's arms at length reſtor'd ! 


MENELAUS. . 
To what a Conſort? O forbear to touch 
My garment ! 


HELEN. 
E'en the ſame, whom to your arms, 
A noble Bride, my Father 'Tyndarus gave. 
MENELAUS. 


Send forth, O Heeate, thou orb of light, 
Some more benignant ſpectre. 


H E L EN. 


You in me 
Behold not one of thoſe who miniſter 


At Hecate's abhorr'd nocturnal rites. 


MENELAUS. 
Nor am I ſure the Huſband of two Wives. 
HELEN. 
Say, to whom elſe in wedlock are you join'd ? 
MENELAUS. 
To her who lies conceal'd in yonder cave, 
The prize J hither bring from vanquiſh'd Troy. 
HELE N. 
You have no Wife but me. 
MENENAUS, 
If I retain 
My reaſon yet, theſe eyes are ſure deceiv'd. 
HELEN. 
Seem you not then, while me you thus behold, 
To view your real Conſort ? 
M E- 
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MENELAUS. 
Tho” your perſon 
Reſemble hers, no poſitive deciſion 
Can I preſume to form. 
HELEN. 
Obſerve me well, 
And mark wherein we differ. Who can judge 
With greater certainty than you ? 
MENELAUS, 
Thou bear'(t 
Her ſemblance, I confeſs. 
1 EIL E N. 
Who can inform you 
Better than your own eyes? 
MENELAUS. 
What makes me doubt 
Is this ; becauſe I have another Wife. 
HEL EN. 
To the domains of 'Troy I neyer went : 
It was my image only. | 
MENELAUS, | 
Who can faſhion 
Such bodies, with the power of ſight endued? 
HELEN. 
Compos'd of ether, you a Conſort have, 
Heaven's workmanſhip. 


MENELAU 5$. 
Wrought by what plaſtic God ? 


For the events thou ſpeak'ſt of are moſt wondrous. 
HELEN, 
Leſt Paris ſhould obtain me, this exchange 
Was made by Juno. 
MENELAUS. 
How could'ſt thou be here, 


At the ſame time, and in the Phrygian realm! 
3 H K- 
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The name, but not the body, can be preſent 
At once in many places. 


MEN E LAus. 
O releaſe me; 
For I came hither in an evil hour. 
H E L E N. 
Will you then leave me here, and bear away 
That ſhadow of a Wife? 
MEN EL Aus. 


Let O farewell, 
Becauſe thou art like Helen. 


H E L EN. 
I'm undone: 
For tho? my Huſband I again have found, 
Yet ſhall not I poſſeſs him. 


MENELAUS. 
| My conviction, 
From all thoſe grievous toils I have endur'd 
At Ilion, I derive, and not from thee. 


Ah, who is there more miſerable than I am ? 
My deareſt friends deſert me: I, to Greece, 
Or to my native land, ſhall ne'er return. 


MESSENGER, MENELAUS, HELEN, CHORUS, 


MESSENGER. 
After a tedious ſearch, O Menclaus, 
At length have I with difficulty found you; 
But not till over all the wide extent 
Of this Barbaric region I had wander'd ; | 
Sent by the comrades whom you left behind. 


= MENELAUS» 
Haye ye been plunder'd then by the Barbarians? 


HA E L E N. 


. MESSENGER» 
A moſt miraculous event hath happen'd, 

Yet leſs aſtoniſhing by far in name 

Than in reality. 


MEN ELA uus. 
Speak, for thou bring'ſt 
Important tidings by this breathleſs haſte. 


MESSENGER. 
My words are theſe; in vain have you endur'd 
Unnumber'd toils. 


MENELAUS, 
Thoſe: thou bewail'ſt are ills 
Of antient date. But what haſt thou to tell me? 


MESSENGER. 

Borne to the ſkies your Conſort from our ſight 
Hath vaniſh'd, in the Heavens is ſhe conceal'd, 
Leaving the cave in which we guarded her, 
When ſhe theſe words had utter'd; © O ye ſons 
« Of hapleſs Phrygia, and of Greece: for me 
© Beſide Scamander's conſcious ſtream ye died, 
*« 'Thro' Juno's arts, becauſe ye falſely deem'd 
Helen by Phrygian Paris was poſſeſt: 

« But after having here remain'd on earth 

« My ſtated time, obſerving the decrees 

« Of Fate, I to my Sire the liquid Ether 

* Return: but Tyndarus' miſerable Daughter 
* 'Tho' guiltleſs hath unjuſtly been accus'd.“ 
Daughter of Leda hail! wert thou then here? 
While I as if thou to the ſtarry paths 

Hadſt mounted, thro? my ignorance proclaim'd 
Thou from this world on rapid wings wert borne. 
Bur I no longer will allow thee thus 

To ſport with the afflictions of thy friends; 

For in thy cauſe thy Lord and his brave troops 
On llion's coaſt already have endur'd 
Abundant toils, 
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MEN ELAus. 
| Theſe are the very words 
She utter'd; and by what ye both aver 
The truth is aſcertain'd. happy day 
Which gives thee to my arms! 
HELE Ne 
My deareſt Lord, 
O Menelaus, it is long indeed 
Since I have ſeen you: but joy comes at laſt, 
My friends, tranſported I receive my Lord 
Whom I once more with theſe fond arms infold, 
After the radiant chariot of the Sun 
Hath oft the world illumin'd. 
MENELAUS. 
| I embrace 
Thee too: but having now ſo much to ſay, 
I know not with what ſubject to begin. 


HELE N. 

Joy raiſes my exulting creſt, theſe tears 
Are tears of extaſy, around your neck 
My arms I fling with tranſport, O my Hufband, 
O fight moſt wiſh'd for ! 

MENELAU $. 
ls acquit the Fates, 

Since Jove's and Leda's Daughter I poſſefs, 
On whom her Brothers borne on milk-white ſteeds 
Erſt ſhower'd abundant bleſſings, when the torch. 
Was kindled at our jocund nuptial rite; , 
Tho” from my palace her the Gods conyey'd. 
But evil now converted into good 
To me thy Huſband hath at length reſtor dd  _ 
My long-loſt Confort: gram, O bounteous Heaven, 
That I theſe gifts of Fortune may enjoy. 


HELEN. | 
May you enjoy them, for my vows concur 
With yours; nor, of us two, can one be wretched 
Without the other. O my friends, I groan 
4 No 
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No longer, I no longer ſhed the tear 
For my paſt woes: my Huſband I poſſeſs 
Whom I from Troy expected to return 
Full many, many years. 
MENELAUS, 

I {tilt am thine, ? 
And thee with theſe fond arms again infold. 
But oft the chariot of the Sun revoly'd 
Thro' his diurnal orbit, ere the frauds 
Of Juno I diſcern'd. Yet more from joy 
Than from aflition riſe the tears I ſhed. 


HE L E N. 
What ſhall I ſay? what mortal could preſume 
E'er to have hop'd for ſuch a bleſt event? 
An unexpected viſitant once more 
I claſp you to my boſom, 
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MENELAUS. 4 

And l thee, * 

Who didſt appear to fail for Ida's town, 2 
And Ilion's wretched turrets. By the Gods, 4 
Inform me, I conjure thee, by what means 7 
Thou from my palace hither wert convey'd. * 
HE LE N. * 


Alas! you to the ſource of all my woes 
Aſcend, and ſearch into moſt bitter tidings. 


NMENYELAUsSV. 
Speak: for whate'er hath been ordain'd by Heaven 
Ought to be publiſh'd. f 
HELEN. 
I abhor the topic 
On which I now am entering. 


MENELAUS. 
Yet relate 
All that thou know'ſt; for pleaſing tis to hear 
Of labors that are palt. 


| 3; HE L EN. 
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HE L EN. 
I never went 
To that Barbarian youth's adulterous couch 
By the ſwift oar impell'd ; but winged Love 
Thoſe hapleſs ſpouſals form'd. 


MENELAUS. 
What God, what Fate 
Hath torn thee from thy country ? 


HELEN. 


0 my Lord, 
[ 14] The Son of Jove hath plac'd me on the banks 
Of Nile. 


MENELAUS. 
With what amazement do I hear 
This wonderous tale of thy celeſtial guide! 


HEL EN. 

Oft have I wept, and ſtill the tear bedews 
Theſe eyes: to Juno, Wife of Jove, I owe 
My ruin. | 

MEN ELA S. 


Wherefore wiſh'd ſhe to have heap'd 
Miſchiefs on thee ? 


NH EL EN. 

Ye ſources of whate'er 
To me hath been moſt dreadful, O ye baths, 
And fountains, where thoſe Goddefles adorn'd 
Their rival beauties, from whoſe influence roſe 
That judgement ! 


| MENELAUS, | 
| Were theſe curſes on thy head 
By Juno ſhower'd, that judgement to requite ? 
HELEN, 
To reſcue me from Venus. 
MENELAUS. 
What thou mean'ſt 


{14] Mercury. 


In- 


H E L E N. 


Inform me. 


HELEN. 
Who to Paris had engag'd— 


MENELAUS. 
O wretched woman! 


UE LE x. 
Wretched, wretched me 
Thus did ſhe waft me to th' Egyptian coaſt. 


MENELAUS. 
Then in thy ſtead to him that image gave, 
As thou inform'ſt me. 


H E IL E N. 
But alas, what woes 
Thence viſited our wretched houſe ! ah Mother! 
Ah me 


MENELAUS, 
What ſay'ſt thou? 


HELEN. 
Leda is no more. 
Around her neck ſhe fix'd the deadly nooſe, 
On my account, thro' my unhappy nuptials 
O'erwhelm'd with foul diſgrace. 


MENELAUS. 
Alas I—but lives 
Hermione our Daughter ? 
HE L E N. 
| Yet unwedded, 
Yet childleſs, O my Huſband, ſhe bewails 
My miſerable ſpouſals, my diſgrace. 
MENELAUS. 
O Paris, who haſt utterly o'erthrown 
All my devoted houſe, theſe curſt events, 
Both thee [15], and Myriads of the Grecian troops 
With 


[ 5] That Paris was no longer living, is evident, not only from 


this paſſage, but the whole context of this Tragedy, the chronolo- 


gical 
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With brazen arms refulgent, have deſtroy'd. 


HE L E x. 
But from my country in an evil hour, 
From my lov'd native city, and from you, 
Me hath the Goddeſs driven, a wretch accurs'd 
In that I left our home, and bridal bed, | 
Which yet I left not, for thoſe baſe eſpouſals. 
CHORUS. 
If ye hereafter meet with happier fortune, 
This may atone for all ye have endur 
Already, y 
MESSENGER. 
To me too, O Menelaus, 
Communicate a portion of that joy | 
Which I perceive, but know not whence it ſprings. 
| MENELAUS» 
Thou too, old Man, ſhalt in our conference ſhare. 


MESSENGE R. 
Was not the then the cauſe of all the woes 
Endur'd at Troy ? 
MENELAUS. 
Not the ; we were deceiv'd 
By thoſe immortal Powers, whoſe plaſtic hand 
Molded a cloud into that baleful image. 
gical date of which (See v. 782. in Barnes's edition) cannot be leſs 
than ſeven years ſubſequent to the Trojan Captives, where the 


death of Paris, and Helen's being afterwards married to Deiphobus, 
are particularly mentioned: I mean the counterfeit Helen, the 


image formed of unſubſtantial air, for we find the rea! Helen was 


all the time in Pharos, at the palace of Proteus, and his Son Theo- 
«lymenus, Kings of Egypt. But a ſingular miſtake, which muſt, 
no doubt, have been originally owing either to the impertinence of 
ſome ignorant Tranſcriber, or a mere error of the preſs, occurs in 
a great part of the editions and Latin tranſlations of this piece, 
where in the liſt of © Perſons of the Drama, the name of Paris is 
immediately ſubjoined to that of Helen, Barnes and Carmelli 
have corrected this moſt palpable blunder : but the reader who con- 
ſalts Dr. Muſyrave's edition, will there find Paris inſerted both in 
the Greek and Latin, as an actor in this piece. 

_ | M E S- 
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MESSENGER. | 
What words are theſe you utter? have we toil'd 
In vain, and only for an empty cloud? 


MENELAUS. 
Theſe deeds were wrought by Juno, and the ſtrife 
Twirt the three Goddefles. 


MESSENGER. 


But is this woman 
Indeed your Wife? 
MENELAUS. 
E'en ſhe: and thou for this 
On my aſſertion ſafely may'ſt depend. 


MESSENGER, 

My Daughter, O how variable is Jove, 
And how inſcrutable ! for he with eaſe 
Whirls us around, now here, now there ; one ſuffers 
Full many toils ; another, who ne'er knew 
What ſorrow was, is ſwallow'd up at once 
In ſwift perdition, nor in Fortune's gifts 
A firm and laſting tenure doth enjoy. 
Thou and thy Huſband have endur'd a war, 
Of ſlander thou, but he of pointed ſpears : 
For by the tedious labors he endur'd 
He nothing could obtain, but now obtains 
The greateſt and the happieſt of all boons, 
Which comes to him unſought. Thou haft not ſham'd 
Thy aged Father, and the Sons of Jove, 
Nor actcd as malignant rumor ſpeaks. 
I now renew thy hymeneal rite, 
And ſtill am mindful of the torch, I bore, 
Running before the ſteeds, when in a car 
Thou with this favor'd Bridegroom wert convey'd 
From thy paternal manſion's happy gates. 
For worthleſs is that Servant who neglects 
His Maſtery” intereſts, nor partakes their joys, 
Nor feels for their afflictions. I was born 


Indeed a Slave, yet I with generous Slaves 
| X 4 Would 
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Would ſtill be number'd, for altho' the name 
I bear is abject, yet my ſoul is free. 

Far better this, than if I had at once 

Suffer'd two evils, a corrupted heart, 

And vile ſubjection to another's will, 


MENELAUS, 

Courage, old Man: for thou haſt borne my thield, 
And in my cauſe endur'd unnumber'd tolls, 
Sharing my dangers : now partake my joys; 

Go tell the friends I left, what thou haſt ſeen, 

And our auſpicious fortunes : on the ſhore 

Bid them remain, till our expected conflict 

Is finiſh'd ; and obſerve how we may fail 

From this loath'd coaſt ; that, with our better fortune 
Conſpiring, we if poſſible may {cape 0 

From theſe Barbarians. 


MESSENGER. | f 
Pour commands, 0 King, 
Shall be obey'd. But 1 perceive how vain | 
And how replete with falſhood is the voice 
Of Prophets : no dependance can be plac'd 
Upon the flames that from the altar riſe, 
Or on the voices of the feather'd choir. 
It is the height of folly to ſuppoſe 
That birds are able to inſtru mankind, 
For. Calchas, to the hoſt, nor by his words 
Nor figns declar'd, I for a Cloud behold 
„My triends in battle ſlain.” The Seer was mute, 
And Troy in vain was taken. But perhaps 
You will rejoin, *©* *twas not the will of Heaven 
That he ſhould ſpeak.” Why then do we conſult 
"Theſe Prophets? Wo by ſacrifice ſhould aſk 
For bleſſings from the Gods, and lay afide 
All auguries. This vain deluſive bait 
Was but invented to beguile mankind. 
No fluggard e'er grew rich by Divination, 
The beſt of Seers are Prudence and Diſcernment, 
Exit Meſſenger. 
u Ez 
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HELEN. 

So be it, All thus far is well. But how 
You came with ſafety, O unhappy Man, 
From Troy, twill nought avail for me to know; 
Yet with the ſorrows of their friends, have friends 
A wiſh to be acquainted. 


MENELAUS, 

| Thou haſt aſl;'q 
A multitude of queſtions in one ſhort 
And blended ſentence. Why ſhould I recount 
To thee our ſufferings on th* ZEgean deep, 
Thoſe treacherous beacons, by the vengeful hand 
Of Nauplius kindled on Eubcea's rocks, 
The towns of Crete, or in the Libyan realm, 
Which I have viſited, and the fam'd heights 
Of [ 16] Perſeus? never could my words aſſuage 
Thy curioſity, and, by repeating 
My woes to thee, I ſhould but grieve the more, 
And yet a ſecond time thoſe ſufferings feel. 


HELEN. 
You in your anſwer have been more diſcreet 
Than I who ſuch a queſtion did propoſe. 
But paſs o'er all beſide, and only tell me 
How long you wander'd o'er the briny main. 


MENELAUS. 
Year after year, beſides the ten at Troy, 
Seven tedious revolutions of the Sun. 


[16] Barnes is of opinion that the weſtern regions of Africa, where 
Perſeus overcame the Gorgons, and flew their Qucen Meduſa, (as 
mentioned in Diodorus Keulen, Ovid's Metamorphoſes, and the 
Dionyſiaca of Nonnus) are here meant; but the paſſage in Herodo- 
tus, E 5 referred to by Dr. Muſgrave, mentions Iligorws Nohra, 
as ſituated in the Agyptian Delta, as does Strabo; and after him 
Cellarius, and the later geographical writers: but Menelaus, who 
appears never to have been in Egypt before, is repreſented as hav- 
ing juſt landed on the adjacent iſle of Pharos, the 1efidence of its 
Kings, after havivg been driven to ohe paris of Attica, and is 
therefore more likely to be here ſpeaking of thoſe hil's where Perſeus 
diſcomſited the Gorgons. 
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| r 
The time you ſpeak of, O unhappy Man, 
Is long indeed: but from thoſe dangers ſav' d 
You hither come to bleed. 
MENELAUS, | 
What words are theſe ? 
What doſt thou mean ? O, how haſt thou undone me! 
HELE No | 
Fly from theſe regions with your utmoſt ſpeed ; 
Or he to whom this houſe belongs will lay you. 
| | MENELAUS. 
What have I done that merits ſuch a fate ? 
HELEN, ' 
You hither come an unexpected gueſt, 
And are a hindrance to my bridal rite. 
MENELAUS. 
Is there a man then who preſumes to wed 
My Confort ? | 
HELEN. 
And with arrogance to treat me, 
Which I, alas, have hitherto endur'd. 
MENELAUS, 
Of private rank, in his own ſtrength alone 
Doth he confide, or rules he o'er the land? 
HELEN, 
Lord of this region, royal Proteus? Son. 
MENELAVUS. 
This is the very riddle which I heard 
From yonder female Seryant. 
HELEN, 
At which gate 
Of this Barbarian palace did you ſtand ? 
MENELAUS. | 
Here, whence I like a Beggar was repell'd. 
HELEN. 


What, did you beg for food? ah wretched me! 
M E- 


H E L E N. 
MEM EIAVsSV. 
The fact was thus: tho' I that abject name 
Aſſum'd not. 


You then know, it ſeems, the whole 
About my nuptials. : 


MENELAUS. 
This I know : but whether 
Thou haſt eſcap'd th* embraces of the King 
I ſtill am uninform'd, 


HELEN, 
| That I have kept 
Your bed ſtill ſpotleſs, may you reſt aſſur'd. 
MENELAUS, 
How canſt thou prove the fact? if thou ſpeak truth 

To me, it will give pleaſure. 

H E L E x. 

Do you ſee, 

Cloſe to the tomb, my miſerable ſeat ? 


MENELAUS. 
I on the ground behold a couch: but what 
Haſt thou to do with that, O wretched woman? 


HELEN. 
Here I a ſuppliant bow'd, that I might 'ſcape 
From thoſe eſpouſals. 


MENELAUS. 
Could'ſt thou find no altar, 


Or doſt thou follow the Barbarian mode ? 


oo en a 
Equally with the temples of the Gods 
Will this protect me. 
MENELAU $. 
Is not then my bark 
Allow'd to waft thee to the Spartan ſhore ? 
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HE L EN. 
Rather the ſword than Helen's bridal bed 
Awaits you. 


MEN ELAUsS. 
Thus ſhould I of all mankind 
Be the moſt wretched. 


HELEN. 
Let not ſhame prevent 
Your ſcaping from this land. 
MENELAUS. 
And Ering thee, 
For whom I laid the walls of Ilion waſte : 
HE LE x. 
*Twere better than to periſh in the cauſe 

Of me your Conſort. 


M ENELAUus. 
Such unmanly deeds 


As theſe thou ſpeak'ſt of would dilgrace the chief 
Who conquer'd Troy. 


HELEN. 
You cannot lay the King, 
Which is perhaps the project you have form'd. 


E NE LA s. 
Hath he then ſuch a body as no ſteel 
Can penetrate? 
HELEN, 
My reaſons you ſhall know. 
But it becomes not a wiſe man t' attempt 
What cannot be perform'd. 


MENELAUS. 
Shall I ſubmit 
My hands in filence to the galling chain: 
HELEN 8 
You know not how to act in theſe dire ſtraits 


Io which we are reduc'd ; but of ſome plot 


Muſt we avail ourſelves. 
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MENMELAuus. 
*T were beſt to die 
In ſome brave aQion than without a conflict. 


HELEN. 
One only hope of ſafety yet remains, 


MENELAUS. 
By gold can it be purchas'd, or depends it 
On dauntleſs courage, or perſuaſive words ? 


HELEN, 
Of your arrival if the Monarch hear not. 


MENELAU S. 
Who can inform him ? he will never ſure 
Know who I am. 


HELEN. 
He hath a ſure aſſociate, 
Within his palace, equal to the Gods. 


MENELAUS. 
Some voice which from its inmoſt chambers ſounds ? 


HELEN, 
No: 'tis his Siſter, her they call Theonoe. 


MENELAUS. 
She bears indeed a moſt prophetic name ; 
But ſay, what mighty deeds can ſhe perform ? 


HELEN. | 
All things ſhe knows, and will inform her Brother 
That you are here. 


MENELAUS. 
We both, alas, muſt die, 
Nor can I poſſibly conceal myſelf. 
| HELEN. 
Could our united ſupplications move her ? 
MENELAUS. 
To do what action? into what vain hope 
Woulcd'ſt thou miſlead me: 
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HE LIN. 
= Not to tell her Brother 
That you are in the land, 


MENELAUS. 
If we prevail 
Thus far, can we eſcape from theſe domains? 


With eaſe, if the concur in our deſign, 
But not without her knowlege. 


MENELAUS 


This depends 
On thee : for woman beſt preyails with woman, 


H EL EN. 
Around her knees theſe ſuppliant hands I'll twine 


MENELAUS. 
Go then: but what if ſhe reject our prayer? 


HE LEN. 
You certainly muſt die; and I by force 
Shall to the King be wedded, 


MENELAUS. 
Thou betray'ſt me; 
That force thou talk'ſt of is but mere pretence. 


HELEN, 
But by your [17] head that ſacred oath I ſwear. 
| MEN E- 


[15] Tyndarus, in the Oreſtes of our Author, v. 485, reproaches 
bis ſon in Law Menelaus with having dwelt fo long among Bar- 
barians as to adopt their munners; and I am induced to think that 
Euripides here means to convey the ſame idea of Helen; as the 
«« {wearing by the Head of Another,” with which Juvenal charges 
the degenerate Greeks of his days, and no doubt, by implication, 
his own countrymen, evidently rook its origin from the adulation 
of Slaves to their Tyrants, tho' ſometimes made uſe of with regard 
to thoſe who were peculiarly dear to them. Athenzus mentions 
the uſage of ſwearing by the Head on account of its being ſacred, but 
furniſhes no quotation appoſite to the preſent ſubject. If we deſcend 
to the Latin writers, Virgil repreſents Aneas as wont to ſwear by 

the 
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MENELAUS. 
What ſay'ſt thou, wilt thou die, and never change 
Thy Huſband ! 


HELEN, 
By the ſelf-ſame ſword : my corſe 
Shall lie beſide you. 


MENELAUS. 
To confirm the words 
Which thou haſt ſpoken, rake my hand. 


HELEN, 
I take 
Your hand, and ſwear that after you are dead 
I will not live. 


MEN ELAUS. 
And I will put an end 
To my exiſtence, if depriv'd of thee. 


HELEN, 
But how ſhall we die ſo as to procure 
Immortal glory ? 


MENELAUS. 

Soon as on the tomb 
Thee I have flain, myſelf will I deſtroy. 
But firſt a mighty conflict ſhall decide 
Our claims who to thy bridal bed aſpire. 
Let him who dares, draw near: for the renown 
I won at Troy, I never will bely, 
Nor yet returning to the Grecian ſhore 


the head of his ſon Aſcanius : but the moſt extravagant flattery 
was then frequent; the Romans ſwore by the Head of their Empe- 
ror ; and the two lines which Ovid, in one of his Elegies from 
Pontus, puts into the mouth of Cupid, 
Per mea tela faces, & per mea tcla ſagiitas, 
Per matrem juro, Cæſareumque caput. 
By every torch, by every ſhaft I bear, 
My Mother too, and Cæſar's head, I (wear. 
are by no means laid betore the reader as a {pecimen of peculiar 
ſervility in that exil'd Bard, but as the uſual language of the Poets 
whom Auguſtus patroniz'd, 
| Suffer 
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Suffer unnumber'd taunts for having reft 

Thetis of her Achilles, and beheld 

Ajax the Telamonian hero ſlain, 

[18] With Neleus' Grandſon, tho' I dare not bleed 
To ſave my Confort. Yet on thy behalf, 
Without regret, will I ſurrender up 

This fleeting life : for if the Gods are wiſe 

They lightly ſcatter duſt upon the tomb 

Of the brave man who by his foes is ſlain ; 

But pile whole mountains on the coward's breaſt. 


CHORUS. 
O may the race of Tantalus, ye Gods, 
At length be proſperous, may their ſorrows ceaſe! 


HEL E N. 
Wretch that I arn ! for ſuch is my hard fate: 

O Menelaus, we are loſt for ever. 
The Propheteſs Theonoe, from the palace 
Comes forth : I hear the ſounding gates unbarr'd. 
Fly from this ſpot. Bur whither can you fly? 
For your arrival here, full well ſhe knows, 
Abſent, or preſent. How, O wretched me, 
Am I undone ! in ſafety you return 
From Troy, from a Barbarian land, to ruſh 

Again upon the ſwords of freſh Barbarians. 


THEONOE, MENELAUS, HELE N, 
CHORUS. 


THEONOE to one of her Attendants. 
Lead thou the way, ſuſtaining in thy hand 


[18] Antilochus the ſon of Neſtor, who, according to Homer in 
his Odyſſey, was flain by Memmon : in the text it ſtands Onocw; 
T7: Tai ; but Broczus in the ſtead of @yo:w; propoſes to read Neo- 
reges; and Dr. Muſgrave Nm.cw, as a ſmaller variation from the 
manuſcripts. Some alteration is evidently requiſite, becauſe Aca- 
mas and Demophoon, the two ſons of Theſeus, both returned ſafe 
from Troy, as, Brodzus obſerves, Euripides himſelf has mentioned 
in his Tragedies of Hecuba, and the Children of Hercules. q 
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The kindled torch, and fan the ambient air, 
Obſerving ever due and folemn rite, 
That we may breathe the pureſt gales of Heaven, 
Meanwhile do thou, if any impious foot 
Have mark'd the path, with luſtral flames efface 
The taint, and wave the pitchy brand around, 
That I may paſs ; and when we have perform'd 
Our duteous homage to th' immortal Powers, 
Into the palace let the flame be borne, 
Reſtore it to the Lares. What opinion 
Have you, O Helen, of th' events foretold 
By my prophetic voice ? Your Husband comes, 
Your Menelaus in this land appears, 
Reft of his ſhips, and of your image reft. 
*Scap'd from what dangets, O unhappy man, 
Art thou arriv'd, altho' thou know'ſt not yet 
Whether thou e'er ſhalt to thy home return, 4 
Or here remain. For there is ſtrife in Heaven; \ 
And Jove on thy account this day will hold 5 
A council; Juno, who was erſt thy foe, 7 
Now grown benignant, with thy Conſort ſafe 9 
To Sparta would convey thee, that all Greece 5 
May underſtand that the fictitious nuptials 
Of Paris, were the baleful gift of Venus. 
But Venus wants to fruſtrate thy return, 
Leſt ſhe ſhould be convicted, or appear 
At leaſt the palm of beauty to have purchas'd 
By vending Helen for a Wife to Paris. 
But this important queſtion to decide, 
On me depends; I either can deſtroy thee, 
Which is the wiſh of Venus, by informing * 
My Brother thou art here; or ſave thy life 4 
By taking Juno's ſide, and thy arrival 
Concealing from my Brother, who enjoin'd me 
inform him whenfoc'er thou on theſe ſhores 
Should'ſt land. Who bears the tidings to my Brother, 
That Menelaus' ſelf is here, to fave me 
From his reſentment? 
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HE LE N. 

At thy knees I fall, 
O Virgin, as a ſuppliant, and here take 
My miſerable ſeat, both for myſelf, 
And him whom, ſcarce reſtor'd to me, I ſee 
Now on the verge of death. Forbear r inform 
Thy Brother, that to theſe fond arms my Husband 
Again is come. O fave him, I implore thee; | 
Nor gratify thy Brother, by betraying 
The eld of humanity, to purchaſe 
A wicked and unjuſt applauſe: for Jove 
Deteſts all violence, he bids us uſe 
What we poſſeſs, but not encreaſe our ſtores 
By rapine. It is better to be poor, 
Than gain unrighteous wealth. For all mankind 
F'njoy theſe common bleſſings Air and Earth; 
Nor ought we our own houſe with gold to fill, 
By keeping fraudfully another's right, 
Or ſeizing it by violence. For Hermes, 
Commiſhon'd by the bleſt immortal Powers, 
Hath, at my coſt, conſign'd me to thy Sire, 
To keep me for this Husband, who is here 
And claims me back again: but by what means 
Can he receive me after he is dead? 10 
Or how can the Ægyptian King reſtore me 
A living Conſort to my breathleſs Lord? 
Conſider therefore, both the will of Heaven 
And that of thy great Father. Would the God, 
Would the deceas'd, ſurrender up or keep, 
Another's right? I deem they would reſtore it. 
Hence to thy fooliſh Brother ſhould'ſt not thou 


Pay more re{pe& than to thy virtuous Sire. 


And ſure if thou, a Propheteſs, who utter'ſt 
Th' oracular reſponſes of the Gods, 

Break'ſt thro? thy Father's juſtice, ' to comply 
With an unrighteous Brother: it were bale 


Io thee to underſtand each myſtic truth 
2 2 Reveal'd 
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Reveal'd by th' immortal Powers, the things 
That are, and thoſe that are not; yet o' erlook 
The rules of juſtice. But O ſtoop to ſave 
Me, miſerable me, from all thoſe ills 

In which I am invol vd; this great exertion] 
Of thy benignant aid, my fortunes claim. 

For there is no man who abhors not Helen; 
Tis rumor'd thro' all Greece that I betray'd 
My Husband, and abode beneath the roofs 
Ot wealthy Phrygia. But to Greece once more 
Should I return, and to the Spartan realm ; 
When they are told, and ſee, how to the arts 
Of theſe contending Goddeſſes they owe 
Their ruin ; but that I have to my friends 
Been ever true, they to the rank I held 
*Midſt chaſte and virtuous matrons, will reſtore me: 
My Daughter too, whom no man dares to wed, 
from me her bridal portion ſhall receive ; 
And I, no longer doom'd to lead the life 

Of an unhappy vagranrt, ſhall enjoy 

The treaſures that our palaces contain. 

Had Menelaus died, and been conſum'd 

In the funercal pyre, I ſhould have wept 

For him far diſtant in a foreign realm ; 

But now ſhall I for ever be bereft 

Of him who lives, and ſeem'd to have eſcap'd 
From every danger. Virgin, ad not thus; 
To thee I kneel a ſuppliant; O conter 

On me this boon, and emulate the juſtice 

Of your great Sire, For fair renown attends 
The children, from a virtuous father ſprung, 
Who cqual their hereditary worth. 


T HE ONO E. 


Moſt piteous are the words which you have ſpoken ; 


You alſo claim my pity : but I wiſh 
To hear what Menelaus yet can plead 


Y 2 To 
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To ſave his life. 


MENELAUS. 

I cannot at your knees 
Fall proſtrate, or with tears theſe eye-lids ſtain ; 
For I ſhould render all the great exploits 
Which I atchiev'd at Troy, moſt ignominious, 
If I became a daſtard ; tho' ſome hold 
*Tis not unworthy of the brave to weep 
When wretched. But this honorable part 
(If ſuch a part can e'er be honorable) 
I will not a&, becauſe the proſperous fortunes 
Which erſt were mine, are preſent to my ſoul. 
If then you haply are diſpos'd to ſave 
A foreigner who juſtly claims his Wife, 
Reſtore her, and protect us: if you ſpurn 
Our ſuit, I am not now for the firſt time, 
But have been often wretched, and your name 
Shall be recorded as an impious woman. 
Theſe thoughts, which I hold worthy of myſelf, 
And juſt, and ſuch as greatly muſt affect 
Your inmoſt heart, I at your Father's tomb 
With energy will utter.----Good Old Man, 
Beneath this marble ſepulchre who dwell'ſt, 
To thee I ſue, reſtore my Wife, whom Jove 
Sent hither to thy realm, that thou for me 
Might'ſt guard her. Thou, I know, fince thou art dead, 
Canſt ne'er have power to give her back again: 
But ſhe, this holy Prieſteſs, will not ſuffer 
Reproach to fall on her illuſtrious Sire, 
Whom I invoke amid the ſhades beneath : 
For this depends on her. Thee too I call, 
O Pluto, to my aid, who haſt receiv'd | 
Full many a corſe, which fell in Helen's cauſe 
Beneath my ſword, and till retain'ſt the prize: 
Either reſtore them now to life, or force 
Her who ſeems mightier than her pious Father, 


To 
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To give me back my Wife. But of my Conſort 
It ye reſolve to rob me, I will urge 
Thoſe arguments which Helen hath omitted. 
Know then, O Virgin, firſt I by an oath 
Have bound myſelf, your Brother to encounter, 
And he, or I, muſt periſh; the plain truth 
Is this. But foot to foot in equal combat, 
If he refuſe to meet me, and attempt 
To drive us ſuppliants from the tomb by famine, - 
My Conſort will I ſlay, and with the ſword 
Here on this ſepulchre my boſom pierce, 
That the warm current of our blood may ſtream 
Into the grave. Thus ſhall our corſes lie 
Cloſe to each other on this poliſh'd marble ; 
To you eternal ſorrow ſhall they cauſe, 
And foul reproach to your great Father's name. 
For neither ſhall your Brother wed my Helen, 
Nor any man befide : for I with me 
Will bear her; if I cannot bear her home, 
Yet will I bear her to the ſhades beneath. 
But why complain? If I ſhed tears, and act 
The woman's part, I rather ſhall become 
An object of compaſſion, than deſerve 
To be eſteem'd a warrior. If you liſt, 
Slay me, for I can never fall inglorious. 
But rather yield due credence to my words, 
So will you act with juſtice, and my Wife 
Shall I recover. 


CHORU $. 
To decide the cauſe 
On which we ſpeak, belongs to thee, O Virgin : 
But ſo decide as to pleale all. 
THE ONOE. 
| By nature 
And inclination am I form'd to act 
With piety, myſelf too I revere : 
Nor will I e'er pollute my Sire's renown, 
Ti Or 
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Or gratify my Brother by ſuch means 

As might make me ſeem baſe. For from my birth, 
Hath Juſtice in this boſom fix d her ſhrine: 
[19] And ſince from Nereus I inherited 

This temper, Menclaus will I ſtrive 

To ſave, But now ſince Juno is diſpos'd 

To be your friend, with her will I accord; 

May Venus be propitjous, tho? her rites 

I never have partaken, and will ſtrive 

For ever to remain a ſpotleſs Maid, 

But J concur with thee, O Menelaus, 

In all thou to my Father at his tomb 

Haſt ſaid ; for with injuſtice ſhould. I act 

If I reſtor d not Helen: had he Jiv'd 

My Sire on thee again would have beſtow'd 
Thy Conſort, and her former Lord on Helen, 
For vengeance, in the ſhades of Hell beneath, 
And among all that breathe the vital air, 
Attends on thoſe who break their plighted truſt, 
The Soul [20] of the deceas'd, altho' it live 


Ins 


1191 Nena tbe Grand father of Thäbooe, a Sea God, was 
« according to Heſioq. a Prophet of unimpcached veracity, 
„ Nupea 1 i , xa 5 vioscllo woes, 
* legs ae he oo ee x0>1290% yeroviay 
T Or vena voght | ic Th K he“ 95 d. uit 
6 Anbiigiy c NAH d. Kai nie Inet 1 ey. Turos. Y, 233z 
Old Nereus to the Sea was born of Earth, 
© Nereus who claims the precedence in birth 
* To their deſcendants ; him Old God they call, 
« Breauſe ſincere and affable to all; 
„ In judgement moderation he preſerves, 


„% And never from the paths of juſtice ſwerves. Cooxx. 
«K 21d Horace, in the fifteenth Ode of the firſt Book, gives us his 
„ jamous. prophecy i in regird to the war of Troy.“ BARNES. 


ſ 20] © From this paſſage may be diſcovęred the true interpreta” 
„tion of the opinion of Anaxagoras and Euripides ; that the foul 
of man is not immediately after deuh diſſolved and ſcaite- ed in 
I the air, but when received into the free ether, as into an immor- 
«& tal velic © doc not live in che manner WE day baut enjoys an im- 

mortal 
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Indeed no longer, yet doth ſtill retain 
A conſciouſneſs which laſts for ever, lodg'd 
In the eternal ſcene of its abode, 
The liquid Ether. To expreſs myſelf 
Conciſely, all that you requeſted me 
Will I conceal, nor with my counſels aid 
My Brother's folly ; I to him ſhall ſhew 
A real friendihip, tho' without the ſemblance, 
If I his vicious manners can reform 
And make him more religious. Therefore find 
Means to eſcape yourſelves; for I will hence 
Depart in ſilence, Firſt implore the Gods; 
To Venus ſue, that ſhe your ſafe return 
Would ſuffer ; and to Juno, not to change 
The ſcheme which ſhe hath form'd, both to preſer ve 
Your Lord and you. 'O my departed Sire, 
For thee will I exert my utmoſt might, 
That on thy honor'd name no foul reproach 
May ever reſt, Exit Theono 
e Ho Rus. 
No impious man e'er proſper'd: 
But faireſt hopes attend an honeſt cauſe. 
HELE N. 
O Menclaus, as to what depends 
Upon the royal Maid, are we ſecure : 
But next doth it become you to propoſe 
Some means our ſafety to effect. 


MENELAUS». 

Now liſten 
To me ; thou in this palace long haſt dwelt, 
And with the ſervants of the King been nurtur'd. 


HELEN. 
Why ſpeak you thus? for you raiſe hopes, as tho' 


*© mortal conſciouſneſs and a better life, which is the true lite of 
„ ſpirits.” BARNEs. 

The reader will fee the ſubject further diſcuſſed by that learned 
commentator, on referring to his notes on v. 535. and v. 1149. f 
the Suppliants, and v. 5 29. of the IIcraclidæ. 
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You could do ſomewhat for our common good, 


MENELAUS. 
Canſt thou prevail on any one of thoſe 
Who guide the harneſs'd ſteeds, to rain us 
With a ſwift car? 


HE LE x. 
Perhaps I might ſucceed 
In that attempt. But how ſhall we eſcape 
Who to theſe fields and this Barbarian land 
Are ſtrangers? An impracticable thing 
Is this you ſpeak of. 


MENELAUW $. 
Well, but in the palace 
Conceal'd, if with this ſword the King I flay. 
EH E LE N. 
His Siſter will not ſuffer this in ſilence, 
If you attempt aught *gainſt her Brother's life. 


MENELAUS. 

We have no ſhip in which we can eſcape ; 
For that which we brought hither, by the waves 
Is ſwallow'd up. | 


HELEN. 
Now hear what I propoſe ; 
From woman's lips if wiſdom ever flow. 


Will you permit a rumor of your death 
To be diſpers'd ? 


MENELAUS. 

This were an evil omen: 
But I, if « any benefit ariſe 
From ſuch report, conſent to be call'd dead 
While I yet live. 


HELEN. 
That impious Tyrant*s pity, 
Our female choir ſhall move, with treſſes ſhocn, 
And chaunt funereal ſtrains, | 
M E- 


H E L E N. 


MEN ELA us. 
| W hat tendeney 
Can ſuch a project have to our deliverance ? 
HELEN, 

I will allege that 'tis an antient cuſtom ; 
And of the Monarch his permiſhon crave, 
That I on you, as if you in the ſea 
Had periſh'd, may beſtow a vacant tomb. 

MENELAUS. | 

If he conſent, how can this feign'd interment 

Enable us to fly without a ſhip ? 
HELEN. 

Iwill command a bark to be prepar'd, 
From whence into the boſom of the deep 
Funereal trappings I may caſt, 

 MENELAUS. 
How well 
And wiſely haſt thou ſpoken ! hut the tomb 
If he direct thee on the ſtrand to raiſe, 
Nought can this ſcheme avail. 
HE LE Ns, 
But I will ſay 
'Tis not the uſage, in a Grecian realm, 
With earth to cover the remains of thoſe 
Who periſh'd in the waves. 
MENELAUS, | 
; Thou haſt again 
Remov'd this obſtacle : I then with thee 
Will fail, and the funereal trappings place 
In the ſame veſlel. 
f HELEN. 
*Tis of great importance 
That you, and all thoſe mariners who ſcap'd 
The ſhipwreck, ſhould be preſent. 


MENELAUS. 
If we find 
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A bark at anchor, with our falchions arm'd 
In one collected band will 1 we alla 
And board it. 


HELEN, | | 
To direct all this, belongs 

To you ; but may the proſperous breezes fill 

Our fails, and guide us o'er the billowy _— 


NME NE LAusSò. | 

Theſe vows ſhall be accomplifh'd ; for the Gods 
At length will cauſe my toi to ceaſe :: but 'whence' 
Wilt thou pretend thou heard'ſt that I was dead ? 

HELEN, 

Yourſelf ſhall be the meſſenger relate 
How you alone eſcap'd his piteous doom, 
A partner of the voyage with the Son 
Of Atreus, and the witneſs of his death. 


MEN ELA sS. 
This u veſt will teſtify my ſhipwredk. 


HELEN. 
How ſcaſonable*was that which ſeem'd at firſt 
To be a grievous loſs ! but the misfortune 
May end perhaps in bliſs, 


MENELAUS. 

Mluſt T with thee. 
Enter the palace, or before this tomb 
Sit motionlelis ! 


HELEN. 
Here ſtay : for if the King 
By force ſhould ſtrive to tear you hence, this tomb 
And your drawn ſword will fave you. But Pll go 
To my apartment, ſhear my flowing hair, 
For ſable weeds this ſnowy veſt exchange, 
And rend with bloody nails theſe livid cheeks 


For 'tis a mighty conflict, and I fee + 


Theſe two alternatives; if an my plots 
Detected, I muſt die; or to my country 


J ſhall 
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I ſhall return, and fave your life. O Juno, | 
Thou ſacred Queen, who ſhar'ſt the couch of Jove, 
Relieve two wretches from their toils; to thee 
Our ſuppliant arms uplifting high t'wards Heaven 
With glittering ſtars adorn'd, thy bleſt abode, 
We ſue : and thou, O Venus, who didſt gain 
The palm of beauty thro' my promis'd *ſpouſals, + 
Spare me, thou Daughter of Dione, ſpare [21] 
For thou enough haſt injur'd me already; 
Expoſing not my perſon, but my name, 
To hole Barbarians: ſuffer me to die 
If thou wilt ſlay me, in my native land. 
Why art thou ſtill inſatiably malignant? 
Why doſt thou harraſs me by love, by' fraud, 
By the invention of thefe new deceits, 
And by thy magic philtres plunge in blood 
Our miſerable houſe? If thou hadſt rul'd 
With mildneſs, thou to man hadſt been moſt grateful 
Of all the Gods. I ſpeak not this at random. 

Helen and Menelaus retire behind the tomb, 


CHORUS. 


o D E. 
. I. © 
On thee who build'ſt thy tuneful ſeat 
Protected by the leafy groves, I call, 
| O Night- 


[21] © There were two Venuſes, the one ſprung from the Sea, 
* the other from Dione and Jupiter, on which ſubject Plato in his 
« Banquet. remarks, that ſince there are two Venuſes there mult 
© of neceſſity be two Loves. For it is undeniable that two different 
«© Goddefles there are, each of whom is a Venus: one of them, the 
„ elder, who had no Mother, and was born only from Urauus, or 
«© Heaven her Father, ſhe is called the celeſtial Venus: the other, 
younger, Daughter of Jupiter and Dione; and to her we give the 
« name of the vulgar Venus. SYDENHAM.” BaARNgs. 

On turning to Heſiod, Theog. v. 189—200, the reader will fad 
a circum{antial hiſtory of the birth of the elder, or celeſtial Venus, 
and the two accounts of her being ſprang from Ouranus without a 
Mother, and trum the Sea, perfectly reconciled. 
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O Nightingale, thy accents ever ſweet 
Their murmuring melancholy fal! 
Prolong; O come, and with thy plaintive ſtrain 
Aid me to utter my diſtreſs, 
Thy woes, O Helen, let the ſong expreſs, 
And thoſe of Troy now levell'd with the plain 
By Grecian might. From hoſpitable ſhores, 
Relying on Barbaric oars, 
The ſpoiler Paris fled, 
And o'er the deep to Priam's realm with pride 
Bore his imaginary bride,, _ 
Fancying that thou had(t grac'd his bed, 
To nuptials fraught with ſhame by wanton Venus led. 


I. 2. | 
Unnumber'd Greeks, tranſpierc'd with ſpears, 
Or cruſh'd beneath the falling ramparts, bled : 
Hence with her trefles ſhorn, immers'd in tears 
The Matron wails her lonely bed. 
But Nauplius, kindling near th' Eubœan deep 
Thoſe torches, o'er our hoſt prevail'd ; 
Tho' with a ſingle bark the traytor ſail'd 
He wreck'd whole fleets againſt Caphareus' ſteep, 
And the Ægean codſts, the beacon ſeem'd 
A ſtar, and thro' Heaven's concave gleam'd, 
Plac'd on the craggy height, 

While fluſh'd with conqueſt, from the Phrygian ſtrand 
They haſten'd to their native land, 
Portentous ſource of bloody fight, 

The Cloud by Juno form'd, beguil'd their dazzled fight, 

II. 1. 
Whether the Image was divine, 

Drew from terreſtrial particles its birth, 

Or from the middle region, how define 
By curious ſearch, ye Sons of Earth? 

Far from unravelling Heaven's abſtruſe intents, 

| We view the world toſt to and fro, 


Mark 
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Mark ſtrange viciſſitudes of joy and woe, 
Diſcoraant and miraculous events. 
Thou, Helen, art indeed the child of Jove. 
The Swan, thy Sire, inflam'd by love, 
To Leda's boſom flew : 
Yet with imputed crimes malignant Fame 
Thro' Greece arraigns thy flander'd name. 
Mong men I know not whom to truſt, 
But what the Gods pronounce have I found ever juſt. 


II. 2. 
Frantic are ye who ſeek renown 
Amid the horrors of th' embattled field, 
Who maſking guilt beneath a laurel crown 
With nervous arm the falchion wield, 
Not flaughter'd thouſands can your fury ſate. 
If {till ſucceſs the judgement guide, 
If bloody battle right and wrong decide, 
Inceſſant ſtrife muſt vex each rival ſtate : 
Hence from her home departs each Phrygian wife, 
O Helen, when the cruel ſtrife 
Which from thy charms aroſe, 
One conference might have clos'd: now myriads dwell 
With Plato in the ſhades of hell, 
And flames, as when Jove's vengeance throws 
Thebolt, have caught her towers and finiſh d Ilion's woes. 


THEOCLYMENUS, CHORUS, (HELEN 
and MENELAUS behind the tomb.) 


THEOCLYMENUS. 

Hail, O thou tomb of my illuſtrious Sire ! 
For thee have I interr'd before my gate, 
That with thy ſhade I might hold frequent conference, 
O Proteus; Theoclymenus thy Son, 
Thee, O my Father, oft as he goes forth, 
Oft as he enters theſe abodes, accoſts. 
But to the palace now convey thoſe hounds 


And 
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And nets, my Servants. I full many a time 
Have blam'd myſelf, . becauſe I never puniſh'd 
With death ſuch miſcreants; now I am inform'd 
That publickly ſome Greek to theſe domains 

Is come unnotic'd by my guards, a wa | 
Or one who means to carry Helen off 

By ſtealth : but if I ſeize him, be ſhall die. 
Methinks I find all over: for the Daughter 

Of Tynderus fits no longer at the tomb, 

But from theſe ſhores hath fled; and now is croſſing 
The billowy deep. Unbar the gates, bring forth 
My courſers from the ſtalls, and brazen cars 

Leſt thro' my want of vigilance the Dame 

Whom I would make my Conſort, ſhould eſcape me, 
Borne from this land.---Yer ſtay ; for I bebold 
Thoſe we purſue ſtill here beneath this roof, 

Nor are they fled. Ho! why in ſable veſt 

Haſt thou array 'd thyſelf, why caſt aſide 

Thy robes of white, and from thy graceful head 
With ruthleſs ſteel thy flowing ringlers ſhorne, 
And wherefore bath'd thy cheek with recent tears? 
Groan'ſt thou, by viſions of the night appris'd 
Of ſome calamity, or haſt thou heard 

Within, a rumor that afflicts thy ſoul? 


HELEN. 
My Lord, (for I already by that name 
Accoſt you,) I am utterly undone, 
My former bliſs is vauiſh'd, and I now 
Am nothing. 


THEOCLYMENU $. 
Art thou plung'd into diſtreſs 
So irretrievable? what cruel Fate 
Hath overtaken thee ? 


HELEN, 
My Menelaus, 
(Ab, bow ſhall I expreſs myſelf?) is dead. 


T H E- 


THEOCLYMENU $. 

Altho I muſt not triumph in th' event 
Thou ſpeak'ſt of: yet to me 'tis moſt auſpicions. 
How know'ſt thou: ; Did Theonoe tell thee this ꝰ 


HELEN, 
She and this mariner, who when he periſh'd 
Was preſent, both concur in the ſame tale. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
Is there a man arriv'd, who for the truth 
Of that aecount can any ? 


HELEN. 
He is arriv'd : | 
And would to Heaven that ſuch auſpicious fortune 
As I could wiſh attended him. 


THEOCLYMENUS 


Who is he ? 
Where is he? 1 would know the real fact. 


H E L EN. F 
Tis he who ſtupified with forrow fits 
Upon the tomb. 


THEOCLYMENU $. 
In what unſeemly garb 
Is he array'd, O Phoebus ! 
HELE N. 


In that dreſs, 
Ah me! methinks my Huſband I behold, 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
But in what country was the ſtranger born, 
And whence did he come hither ? 


HELEN, 


He's a Greek, 
One of thoſe Greeks who with my Hutband' fall'd. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
How doth he fay that Menelaus died? 


H Ee 
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. - HELEN 
[22] Moſt wretchedly, ingulph'd amid the waves: 
— _—_ THEOCLYMENUS. 
Where? as he paſs'd o'er the Barbarian ſeas ? 
a, HELEN. 4 
Daſh'd on the rocks of Libya, which affords 
No haven. | 
_THEOCLYMENUS. 
But whence happen'd it, that he 
This partner of his voyage did not periſh ? 


HELEN. 
The worthleſs are more proſperous than the braye, 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
Where left he the wreck'd fragments of his ſhip 
When he came hither ? 


HELEN. | 
There, where would to Heaven 
Perdition had o'ertaken him, and ſpar'd 


The life of Menelaus. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
He, it ſeems, 
Is then no more : but in what bark arriv'd 
This Meſſenger ? 


[22] © The antients held drowning to be the moſt miſerable 
% ſpecies of death, either becauſe they adopted the opinion of He- 
% raclitus, and, conſidering the foul as fire, apprehended that it was 
% hence extinguiſh'd; or becauſe thoſe who perjih'd in that 
% manner were uſually deprived of funereal rites, and left to be 
«© devoured by fiſhes : whence aroſe that lamentation of the Mother 
* for her Son whoſe body was immerſed in the water, when his 
„ head, ſevered from it by the ice, was laid on the pyre, 

Hoc peperi flammis, cætera, dixit, aquis. 
This I produc'd to feed the ſacred flame, 
The reſt, alas, th' inſatiate waters claim. 
% Hence Achilles in Homer, and ZEncas in Virgil, deprecate this 
death as of all others the moſt miſerable and inglorious.” 
; : BARNES, 


3 HELEN, 
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HELEN. 
Some ſailors, as he ſays, 
By chance paſs'd by, and ſnatch'd him from the waves. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
But where's that hateful peſt which in thy ſtead 
Was ſent to llion ? 


HELEN. 


Speak you of a Cloud, 
Reſembling me ? it mounted to the ſkies, 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
O Priam, for how frivolous a cauſe 
Thou with thy Troy didſt perith ! 


HELEN. 


In their woes 
I too have been involv'd. 
THEOCLYMENUS. 


But did he leave 
Thy Husband's corſe unburied, or ſtrew duſt 
O'er his remains? 


HELEN. 

He left them uninterr'd. 

Ah, wretched me! 
THEO CGLYMEN us. 


And didit thou for this cauſe 
Sever the ringlets of thy auburn hair ? 


HEL EN. 
Still is he dear, lodg'd in this faithful breaſt. 
THEOCLYMENUS. 


Haſt thou ſufficient reaſon then to weep 
For this calamity ? 


HE L E N. 


Could you bear lightly 
Your Siſter's death? 


THEOCLYMENUS 


No ſurely. But what means 
Vol. III. 5 Thy 
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Thy ſtill reſiding at this marble tomb? 


| NH E L E N. 
Why do you harraſs me with taunting words, 
And why diſturb the dead ? 
THEOCLYMENUS. 
Becauſe, ſtill conſtant 
To thy firſt Husband, from my love thou flieſt. 


HELEN, 
But I will fly no longer : haſte, begin 
The nuptial rite. 
THEOCLYMENUS. 
Twas long ere thou didſt come 
To this: but I ſuch conduct muſt applaud, 


HELE N. 
Know you then how to act? let us forget 
All that has palſs'd. 
THEOCLYMENUS. 
Upon what terms? with kindneſs 
Should kindneſs be repaid. 
HE L EN. 
Ws Let us conclude 
The peace, and O be reconcil'd. 
THEOCLYMENUS. 
All ſtrife 
With thee I to the winds of Heaven conſign. 


HEIL EN. 
Now, ſince you are my friend, I by thoſe knees 
Conjure you. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
With what object in thy view, 
To me an earneſt ſuppliant doſt thou bend? 
HELE N. 
I my departed Huſband would inter. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 


What tomb can be beſtow'd upon the abſent? 
VWould't| 


H E LE N. 


Would'ſt thou inter his ſhade ? 


HELEN, 


There is a cuſtom 
Among the Greeks eſtabliſh'd, that the man 
Who in the ocean periſhes---- 


THEOCLYMENYUS. 
What is it? 
For in ſuch matters Pelops' race are wiſe. 


HELEN, 
To bury in their ſtead an empty veſt. 


 THEOCLYMENUS. 
Perform funereal rites, and heap the tomb 
On any ground thou wilt. 


HELEN. 
We in this faſhion 
Bury not the drown'd mariner. 


THEOCLY MENUS. 


How then ? 
I am a ſtranger to the Grecian cuſtoms. 


HELEN. 


Each pious gift due to our breathleſs friends 
We caſt into the ſea. 


THEOCLYMENUS 


On the Deceas'd 
What preſents for thy ſake can I beſtow ? 


HELEN, 
I know not: for in offices like "7" 
Am I unpractis'd, having erit been happy. 
THEOCLY MENUS. 


An acceptable meſſage have you brought, 
O ſtranger, 


MENELAUS. 


Moſt ungrateful to myfelf 
And the Deceas'd. 
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THEOCLYMENUS 
What funeral rites on thoſe 
Ocean hath ſwallow'd up, do ye beſtow ? 


MENELAUS. 
Such honors as each individual's wealth 
Enables us to pay him. 


THEOCLYMELUS. 
Name the coſt, 
And for her ſake receive whate'er you will. 


MENELAUS. 
Blood is our firſt libation to the dead. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
What blood? inform me, for with your inſtructions 
I will comply. | 
MEN ELA S. 
Determine that thyſelf, 
For whatſoe'er thou giv'ſt will be ſufficient. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
The cuſtomary victims mong Barbarians 
Are either horſe or bull. 


MENELAUS. 


Whate'er thou giv' 'ſt, 
Let it be ſomewhat princely. 


THEBOCLTMEN US. 


My rich herds 
With theſe are amply ſurniſh'd. 


MEN E L Aus. 
And the bier 
Without the corſe is borne in folemn ſtate. 
THEOCLYMENUS. 
It ſnall: but what is there beſide which cuſtom 
Requires to grace the funeral, 


MENELAUS. 
[23] Brazen arms : 
For 
{: 3] In Quintus Calaber the funercal pyre of Achilles is ſented 
ente 


For war was what he lov'd. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
We will beſtow 
Such preſents as are worthy of the race 
Of mighty Pelops. 
MENELAUS. 


And thoſe budding flowers 
Th* exuberant foil produces. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 

But ſay, how 
And in what manner ye theſe offerings plunge 
Into the ocean. 


| 
to 
= 


MENELAUS. 
We muſt have a bark 
And mariners to ply the oars. 


THEOCLYMENUS., 
How far 


Will they launch forth the veſſel from the ſtrand ? 


MENEL AUS. | q 
So far as from the ſhore thou ſcarce wilt ſec ' 
The keel divide the waves. 


THEOCLYMENUS. | | 
But why doth Greece 


Obſerye this uſage ? 


MENELAUS. 
Leſt the rifing billows 
Caſt back to land th' ablutions. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 


Ye ſhall have 


ſented as heaped with armor: and the antient Poets take care to 
turniſh their Heroes in the ſhades with implements of their favorite 
occupation when on earth, Thus Orion the Hunter is repreſented 
by Homer as wielding a brazea mace, and purſuing the beaſts of 
prey; and Idzus, who had been the charioteer of Priam, was, accor- 
ding to Virgil, after death ſtill buſied in the ſame exerciſes ot 
driving his ſteeds and brandiſhing the ſpe.r, 

23 4 
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A ſwift Phoenician veſſel. 


MENELAUS. 
This were kind, 
And no ſmall favour ſhewn to Menelaus. L 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
Without her preſence, cannot you perform 
Theſe rites alone ? 
MENELAUS 
Such taſk or to a Mother, 
Or Wife, or Child, belongs. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
'Tis then her duty, 


You ſay, to bury her departed Lord, 


MENELAU 8. 
Sure, piety inſtructs us not to rob 
The dead of their accuſtom'd dues. 


THEOCLYMENUS, 
Se Enough; 
On me it is incumbent to promote 

Such virtue in my Conſort. I will enter 

The palace, and from thence for the Deceas'd 
Bring forth rich ornaments; with empty hands 
Lou from this region will not I ſend forth, 
That you may execute what ſhe deſires. 

But having brought me acceptable tidings, 
Inſtead of theſe vile weeds ſhall you receive 

A decent garb and food, that to your country 
You may return: for clearly I perceive 
That you are wreiched now. But torture not 
Thy boſom with unprofitable cares, 

0 hapleſs woman, for thy Menelaus | 

Is now no more, nor can the dead revive. 


u EN ELAus. 
Thee it behov cs, O blooming Dame, to love 
Thy 'prefent Huſband, and to lay aſide 
The fond remembrance of thy breathleſs Lord : 


1 gr 
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For ſuch behavior ſuits thy fortunes beſt. 
But if to Greece with ſafety I return, 
That infamy which erſt purſued thy name 


I'll cauſe to ceaſe, if thou acquit thyſelt 
Of theſe great duties like a virtuous Conſort. 


| HELEN. 
I will: nor ſhall my Huſband'e'er have cauſe 
To blame me: you too, who are here, ſhall witneſs 
The truth of my aſſertions. But within 
Go lave your wearied limbs, O wretched Man, 
And change your habit ; for without delay 
To you will I become a benefactreſs. 
Hence too with greater zeal will you perform 
The rites my deareſt Menelans claims, 
It all due honors you from me receive. 
Exeunt Theoclymenus, Helen, and Menelaur, 


6-05: 


I. 1. 5 
O'er mountains erſt with haſty tread 
Did the celeſtial Mother [ 24 ] ſtray, 


24] Barnes and Carmelli concur in ſuppoſing Ceres to be hci” 
meant, as her daughter Proſerpine is indiſputably marked out by the 
term agen x in one of the following verſes of this ſtanza ; but 
Dr. Mutgrave argues with great force trom the term ug Seu, the 
cywbal-, drums, and many other circumſtances mentioned in the 
courſe of this Ode, that Cybele the Grandinother, and not Ceres 
the Mother of Proſerpine is here alluded to. 1 ſhould willingly 
have adopted the fame opinion, had not the word 4:4 in the ſccond 

' Strophe appeared to me clearly to decide the point in favor of 
Barnes: nor can T avoid thinking with the ſame editor, and ſeveral 
ot his predeceſſors, that the impious love ot Pluto tor his nicce 
Proſerpine is alluded to in the opening of the ſecond Antiitrophe, 
which Dr. Muſgrave applies to Helen by ſome conſiderable and un- 
authoriſed alterations ot the text, which a tranſlator is very ſeldom 

.. conſidered as juſtified in following: and Reiſkius juilly obſerves that 
the meddling with what is fo apparently corrupted aud filled with 
chaſms, is peculiarly dangerous. 8 3 


7. 4 Nor 
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Nor ſtop where branching thickets ſpread, 

Where rapid torrents croſs'd her way, 
Or on the margin of the billowy deep; 

Her Daughter whom we dread to name 
She wept, while hailing that majeſtic Dame, 
Cymbals of Bacchus from the craggy ſteep 

Sent forth their clear and piercing ſound, 

Her car the harneis'd dragons drew; 
Following the Nymph torn from her Virgin crew. 
Amidſt her Maidens ſwift of foot were found 

Diana ſkill'd the bow to wield, 

Minerva, who in glittering ſtate 

Brandiſh'd the ſpear and rais'd her Gorgon ſhield : 

But Jove look'd down from Heaven t' award another fate. 


I. 2. 

Soon as the Mother's toils were o'er, 

When ſhe had finiſh'd her career, 

And ſought the raviſh'd Maid no more, 

To caves where drifted ſnows appear, 
By Ida's Nymphs frequented, did ſhe paſs, 

And threw herſelf in ſorrow loſt, 
On recks and herbage cruſted o'er with froſt, 
Deſpoil'd the waſted champain of its graſs, 

Render'd the peaſant's tillage vain, 

Zovſuming a diſpeopled land 
With meagre famine: Spring at her command 
Denied the flocks that ſicken'd on the plain 

The leafy tendrils of the vine; | 

Whole cities died, no victims bled, 
No frankincenſe perfum'd Heaven's vacant ſhrine, 

Nor burſt the current from the ſpring's obſtructed head. 
. 
hen ccas'd the banquet, wont to charm 

Poth Gods above, and Men below: 

The Mother's anger to diſarm, 

And mitigate the ſtings of woe, 
Till in theſe words Jove utter'd his beheſts; 

et 
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© Let each benignant Grace attend 
« Sweet muſic's ſympathiſing aid to lend, 

« And drive corroſive grief from Ceres' breaſt 

„ Indignant for her raviſh'd Child: 

« Now, O ye Muſes, with the lyre 
join the ſhrill hymns of your aflembled choir, 
„ The brazen trumpet fill with accents wild, 

And beat the rattling drums amain.” 

Then firſt of the immortal band 
Venus with lovely ſmile approv'd the ſtrain, 

And rais'd the deep-ton'd flute in her enchanting hand, 


IL 2. 
The laws reproy'd ſuch foul deſire, 
Yet ”gainſt religion didſt thou wed ; 
Thy Uncle caught love's baleful fire, 
And ruſh'd to thy inceſtuous bed. 
Thee ſhall the mighty Mother's wrath confound, 
Becauſe, thro' thee, before her fhrine 
No victims flain appeaſe the Powers divine. 
Great Virtue have hinds' hides, and ivy wound 
Upon a conſecrated rod; 
And Youths, with Virgins in a ring, 
When high from earth with matchleſs force they ſpring, 
Looſe ſtreams their hair, they celebrate that God 
The Bacchanalian votaries own, 
And waſte in dance the ſl-epleſs night. 
But thon, confiding in thy charms alone, 
Forgett'ſt the moon that ſhines with more tranſcen— 
dant light. 


Rr N nn v6 


HEL EN. 

Within the palace, O my friends, we proſper: 
For Proteus' royal Daughter, in our ſchemes 
Conſpiring, when her Brother queſtion'd her 
About my Lord, no information gave 
Of his arrival: to my intereſts true 
She 


n R 9 
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She ſaid, that cold in death he views no longer 
The radiant Sun. But now my Lord hath ſeiz'd, 
Avengeful falchion, in that mail deſign'd 

To have been plung'd beneath the dcep, array'd 
With nervous arm he lifts an orbed ſhield, 

In his right hand protended gleams the ſpear, 

As if with me he was prepar'd to pay 

To the Deceas'd due homage. Furniſh'd thus 
With brazen arms, he's ready for the battle, 
And numberleſs Barbarians will ſubdue 

Unaided, foon as we the ſhip aſcend. 
Exehl:nging thoſe unſeemly weeds which cloathe 
The ſhipwreck'd mariner, in ſplendid robes 
Have I array'd him, from tranſparent ſprings 
The laver fill'd, and bath'd his wearicd limbs. 
Bur I muſt now be filent, for the man 

Who fancies I am ready to become 

His Conſort, leaves the palace. O my friends, 
In your attachment too I place my truſt, 


Reſtrain your tongues, for we, when ſav'd ourſelves, 


It peſſible will ſave you from this thraldom. 


THEOCLYMENUS, HELEN, MENE. 


IL. AUS, CHORUS. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 

Go forth, in ſuch proceſſion as the ſtranger 
Directs you, O my lervants, and convey 
Theſe gifts tunercal to the briny deep. 

But if thou diſapprove not what I ſay, 

Do thou, O Helen, yield to my perſuaſions, 
And here remain. For whether thou attend, 
Or art not preſent at the obſcquies 

Of thy departed Huſband, thou to him 
Wilt ſhew an equal reverence. Much I dread 
Left hurried on by wild defire thou plunge 

Into the foaming billows, for the ſake 

Of him on whom thou doat'n, thy former Lord, 


I Since 


HELEN. 24” 


Bince thou his doom immoderately bewailſt, 
Tho? he BE loſt, and never can return. 


HELEN. 
O my illuſtrious Huſband, I am bound 
To pay due honors to the man whom firſt 
] wedded, of our antient nuptial joys 
A memory {till retaining, for ſo well 
I loy'd my Lord that I could even die 
With him, But what advantage would reſult 
To the deceas'd, ſhould I lay down my life? 
Yet let me go myſelf, and to his ſhade 
Perform each folemn rite. But may the Gods, 
On you, and on the ſtranger who aſſiſts me 
In this my pious taſk, with liberal hand 
Confer the gifts I wiſh. But you in me 
Shall ſuch a Conſort to your Palace bear 
As you deſerve, to recompence your kindnci; 
To me and Menelaus, Such events 
In ſome degree are meaſur'd by the will 
Of Fortune; bur give orders for a ſhip 
To be prepar'd, theſe trappings to convey, 
So ſhall your purpos'd bounty be complete. 
THEOCLYMENUS io, his Attend ins, 
Go thou, and furniſh them a Tyrian bark 
Of fifty oars, with ſkilful ſailors mann'd. 
HELEN, 
But may not he who decorates thę tomb 
Goyern the ſhip? 


THEOCLYMENUS, 
My ſailors muſt to him 
Yield an implicit deference. 
HELEN. 
In)nhis injunction 
Repeat, that they may clearly underitand it. 
H EO LY MEN usV. 
A ſccond time, will I, and yet a third, 
| | ITuc 
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Iſſue this ſelf-ſame mandate, if to thee 
Ibis can give pleaſure. = 
H E I EN. 
May the Gods confer 


Bleſſings on you, and proſper my deſigns! 


PEOCLYMENUS. 
Waſte not thy bloom with unavailing tears, 


HELEN, 
'To you this day my gratitude will prove, 


THEOCLYMENDUS., 
All thele attentions to the dead are nought 
But unavailing toll. 
HELEN. 
My pions care 
Not to thoſe only whom the filent grave 
Contains, but allo to the living too extends. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
In me thou may'ſt expect to find a Huſband 
Who yields not to the Spartan Menelaus. 


H E L E N. 
I cenſure not your conduct, but bewail 
My own harth deſtiny. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
Beſtow thy love 
On me, and proſperous fortunes ſhall return, 
HELEN. 
It is a lefſon J have practis'd long, 
o love my friends. 


THEOCLYMENUS, 
Shall I my navy launch, 
Jo join in theſe funereal rites ? 
HEIL. EN. 
Dread Lord, 


Pay not unſeemly homage to your vaſſals. 


THEOCLYMENUS 
Well! I cach facred alage will allow 
PraC- 


HE L E N. 


Practis'd by Pelops' race, for my abodes 
Are undgg1'd with blood: thy Menelaus 
In Agypt died not. But let ſome one haſte 
And bid the Nobles bear into my houſe 
The bridal gifts: for the whole Earth is bound 
To celebrate in one conſenting hymn 
My bleſt eſpouſals with the lovely Helen. 
But go, embark upon the briny main, 
O ſtranger, and as ſoon as ye have paid 
All decent homage to her former Lord 
Bring back my Conſort hither : that with nic 
When you have feaſted at our nuptial rite 
You to your native manſion may return, 
Or here continue in an happy ſtate. 
Exit Theoclymenus, 
MENELAUS. 

O Jove, thou mighty Father, who art call'd 
A God ſupreme in wiſdom, from thy Heaven 
Look down, and fave us from our woes: delay not 
To aid us: for we drag the yalling yoke 
Of ſorrow and miſchance : if with thy finger 
Thou do but touch us, we ſhall ſoon attain 
The fortune which we with for, ſince the toils 
We have endur'd already are ſuſſicient. 

Ye Gods, I now invoke you, from my mouth 
So ſhall ye hear full many joyful accents 
Mix'd with theſe bitter plaints : for I deſerve nor 
To be for ever wretched ; but to tread 
At length ſecure. O grant me this one favor, 
And make my future life completely bleſt. 
Excunt Menelaus and IIdlen. 
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CHORUS. 
O DE. 


| Saks 
Swift bark of Sidon, by whoſe daſhing ors 


Li- 


Divided oft, the frothy billows riſe, 
Propitious be thy voyage from theſe ſhorgs : 
In thy train the Dolphins play, 
O'er the deep thou lead'ſt the way, 
While motionleſs its placid ſurface lies. 
Soon as Serenity the fair, 
That azure Daughter of the Main, 
Shall in this animating ſtrain 
Have ſpoken ; ** To the gentle breeze of air 
„% Expand each undulating fail, 
„ Row briſkly on before the gale, 
« Ye mariners, in Perſeus” [2 5] antient ſeat 
Till Helen reſt her wearied feet.” 


. 


Thoſe ſacred Nymphs [26) ſhall welcome thy return 


Who guard the portals of Minerva's fane 
Or ſpeed the current from its murmuring urn: 
Choral dances of delight 
That prolong the jocund night, 
At Hyacinthus' banquet ſhalt thou join, 
Fair ſtripling, whom with luckleſs hand 
Unweeting did Apollo flay 
At games that crown'd the feſtive day, 
Hurlins his quoit on the Laconian ſtrand ; 
| To him Jove's Son due honours paid: 


At Sparta too, | 27 that lovely maid 


Shalt thou behold, whom there thou left'ſt behind, 


Still to celibacy conſign'd. 


[25] Mycene. 


[26] Theſe two Virgins called Leucippides received that name 
from being Prieſteſſes of Hilaira and Phcebe, the Daughters of Leu- 
eippus, and Wives of Caſtor and Pollux, who, according to Pavla- 
nias, had divine honors paid to them as well as to their Huſbands, 


and a remple erected in the Spartan dominions. 


[2%] Herne, 


O migb: 
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O might we cleave the air, like Libyan cranes 

Who fly in ranks th' impending wintry ſtorm; 

When their ſhrill leader bids them qui: the plains, 
They the veteran's voice obey, | 
O'er rich harveſts wing their way, 

Or where parch'd waſtes th' unfruitful ſcene deform. 
With lengthen'd neck, ye feather'd race 
Who ſkim the clouds in ſocial band, 

Where the ſeven Pleiades expand 

Their radiance, and Orion heaves his mace, 
This joyous embaſſy convey 
As near Eurotas' banks ye ſtray ; 

That Menelaus to his ſubje& land 
Victorious comes from Phrygia's ſtrand. 


II. 11. 
Porne in your chariot down th” etherial height, 
At length, ye Sons of Tyndarus, appear, 
While vibrates o'er your heads the ſtarry light : 
Habitants of Heaven above, 
Now exert fraternal love, 
If ever Helen to your ſouls was dear, 
A calm o'er th' azure ocean ſpread 
Bridle the tempeſts of the main, 
Propitious gales from Jove obtain, 
Your Siſter ſnatch from the Barbarian's bed : 
Commenc'd on Ida's hill, that ſtrife, 
Embitter'd with reproach her liſe, 
Altho' ſhe never view'd proud Ilion's tower 
Rear'd by Apollo's matchleſs power. 


THEOCLYMENUS, MESSENGER, CHORUS. 


MESSENGER. 
O King, I have diſcover'd in the palace, 
Events moſt inauſpicious : what freſh woes 
Is it my doleful office to relate! 
THE o- 
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THEOCLYMEN US. 
But what hath happen'd ? 


MESSENGE R. 
Seek another Wife, 
For Helen hath departed from this realm. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
© Borne thro” the air on wings, or with fwift foot 
Treading the ground ? 


MESSENGER. 
Her o'er the briny main 
From Egypt's ſhores, hath Menelaus wafted, 
Who came in perſon with a feign'd account 
Of his own death. 


THEOCLYMENU $. 
O dreadful tale ! what ſhip 
From theſe domains conveys her? thou relat'ſt 
Tidings the moſt incredible. 


MESSENGER. 
The ſame 
You to that Stranger gave, and in one word 
To tcll you all, he carries off your failors. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
How is that poſhble? I wiſh to know: 
For ſuch an apprehenſion never enter'd 
My ſoul, as that one man could have ſubdued 
The numerous band of mariners, with whom 
Thou wert ſent forth. 


MESSENGER. 

When from the royal manſion 
ſove's Daughter to the ſhore was borne, ſhe trod 
Wich delicate and artful ſtep, pretending 
io wail her Huſband's lofs, tho? he was preſent, 
And yer alive. But when we reach'd the haven, 
Sidonia's largeſt veſſel we haul'd forth, 

Furniſh'd with benches, and with fifty oars ; 

ut a freſh ſeries of inceſſant toil 

tol!ow'd this toil 5; for while one fix'd the maſt, 
Another 


4a 


Another rang'd the oars, and with his hand 

The ſignal gave, the ſails were bound together, 
Then was the rudder, faſten'd to the ſtern 

With thongs, caſt forth: while they obſerv d us buſied 
In ſuch laborious taſk, the Grecian comrades 

Of Menelaus to the ſhore advanc'd, 

Clad in their ſhipwreck'd veſtments. Tho' their form 
Was graceful, yet their viſages were ſquallid : 

But Atreus' Son, beholding their approach, 

Under the ſemblance of a grief that maſk'd 

His treacherous purpoſe, in theſe words addreſs'd them; 
% How, O ye wretched ſailors, from what bark 

« Of Greece that hath been wreck'd upon this coaſt 
* Are ye come hither ? will ye join with us 

&* In the funereal rites of Menelaus 

« Whom Tyndarus' Daughter to an empty tomb 

« Configns, tho' abſent!” Simulated tears 

They ſhed, and went aboard the ſhip, conveying 
The preſents to be caſt into the fea 

For Menelaus. But to us theſe things 

Appcar'd ſuſpicious, and we made remarks 

Among ourſelves upon the numerous band 

Of our intruding paſſengers ; but check'd 

Our tongues from ſpeaking openly, thro' deference 
To your commands. For when you to that ſtranger 
Truſted the guidance of the ſhip, yau caus'd 

This dire confuſion. All befide, with eaſe 

Had we now lodg'd aboard, but could not force 
The ſturdy bull t' advance; he bellowing roll'd 

His eyes around, bending his back and louring 
Betwixt his horns, nor dar'd we to approach 

And handle him. But Helen's Huſband cried ; 
O ye who laid Troy waſte, will ye forget 

Jo att like Greeks ? why ſcruple ye to ſeize 
And on your youthful ſhoulders heave the beaſt 
Up to the riſing prow, a welcome victim 

Jo the deceas'd !?” His falchion, as he ſpoke, 
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The warrior drew. His ſummons they obey'd 7 
Seiz'd the ſtout bull, and carried him aboard : 
Bat Menelaus ſtrok'd the horſe's neck 
- And face, and witk this gentle uſage led him 
Into the bark. At length when all its freight 
The veſſel had receiv'd ; with graceful foot 
Helen, the ſteps aſcending, took her ſeat 
On the mid deck ; and Menelaus near her, 
E'en he who they pretended was no more. 
But ſome on the right fide, and on the left 
Others in equal numbers, man to man 
Oppos'd, their ſtation took, their ſwords concealing 
Beneath their garments. We diſtinctly heard 
The clamorous ſailors animate each other 
To undertake the voyage. But from land 
When a convenient diſtance we had ſteer'q, 
The pilot aſk'd this queſtion ; “ Shall we fail, 
« O ſtranger, any farther from the coaſt, _ 
« Or is this right? for 'tis my taſk to guide 
4 The veſſel.” He reply'd ; * Enough for me.” 
Then ſeiz'd with his right hand the falchion, leap'd 
Upon the prow, and ſtanding o'er the bull 
The victim, (without mentionipg the name 
Of any Chief deceas'd; but as he drove 
The weapon thro' his neck) thus pray*d; O Neptune 
* Who in the ocean dwell'ſt, and ye chaſte Daughters 
* Of Nereus, to the Nauphlian thore convey 
Me and my Conſort, from this hoſtile land, 
In ſafety.” But a crimſon tide of blood, 
Auſpicious to.the ſtranger, ſtain'd the waves; 
And ſomeexclaim'd ; © There's treachery in this voyage, 
5+ Let us fail homewards, iſſue thy commands, if 
And turn the rudder.” But the fon of Atreus, 
Who had juſt fluin the bull, to his companions 
_ Caild loudly ; “ Why delay, O ye the flower 
* Of Greece, to ſmite, to laughter thoſe Barbarians 
And caſt them from the ſhip into the waves?“ 

5 | But 


But to your ſailors our commander ſpoke 

A different language; & Will not ſome of you 
Tear up a plank, or with a ſhatter'd bench, 

&* Or ponderous oar, upon the bleeding heads 
tc Of thoſe audacious foreigners our foes, 

% Impreſs the ghaſtly wound?“ But on their feet 
All now ſtood up; our hands with nautic poles 
Were arm'd, and theirs with ſwords: a tide of ſlaughter 
Ran down the ſhip. But Helen from the poop 
The Greeks encourag'd ; © Where is the renown 
* Yegain'd at Troy? diſplay gainſt theſe Barbarians 
* The ſame undaunted proweſs.” In their haſte 
Full many fell, ſome roſe again, the reſt 

Might you have ſeen ſtretcht motionleſs in death. 
But Menelaus, ſheath'd in glittering mail, 
Wherever his confederates he deſcried 

Hard preſs'd; ruſh'd thither with his lifted ſword, 
Driving us headlong from the lofty deck 

Into the waves, and forc'd your mariners 

To quit their oars. But the victorious King 
Now ſeiz'd the rudder, and to Greece declar'd 

He would convey the ſhip : they hoiſted up 

The ſtately maſt ; propitious breezes came; 

They left the land: but 1 from death eſcaping, 
Let myſelf gently down into the waves 

Borne on the cordage which ſuſtains the anchor; 
My ſtrength began to fail, when ſome kind hand 
Threw forth a rope, and brought me ſafe aſhorc, 
That I to you theſe tidings might convey. 

There's nought more beneficial to mankind 


Than wiſe diſtruſt. 
CHORUS. 
I nevet could have thought 
That Menelaus who was here, O King, 
Could have impos'd fo groſsly or on you 
Or upon us. 


Aa 2 T i 5 0+: 


THEOCLYMENUS. 

Wretch that I am, enſnar'd 
By woman's treacherous arts! the lovely Bride 
I hop'd for, hath eſcap'd me. If the ſhip 
Could be o'ertaken by our ſwift purſuit, 
My wrongs would urge me with vindictive hand 
To ſeize the ſtrangers. But I now will puniſh 
That Siſter who betray'd me; in my houſe 
Who when ſhe ſaw the Spartan Menelaus, 
Inform'd me not: ſhe never ſhall deceive 
Another man by her prophetic voice. 


CHORUS, 
Ho! whither, O my Sovereign would you go, 
And for what bloody purpoſe ? 
THEOCLYNENUS, 
Where the voice 
Of rigid Juſtice ſummons me. Retire, 
And ſtand aloof. 


CHORUS. 
Yet will not I let looſe 
Your garment ; for you haſten to commit 
A dced moſt miſchievous. 


THEOCLYMENUS. «+ 
Woulod'ſt thou, a ſlave, 
Gorern thy Lord? 


CHORUS, 
Here reaſon's on my fide. 


THEOCLYMENUS, 
That ſhall not I allow, if thou rcfuſe 
To quit thy hold. 
CHORU $. 
1 will not then releaſe you. 
THEOCLYMENTUS. 
Fo flay that worſt of Siſters, 
£ eu o- 
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That moſt pious. 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
Her who betray'd me. 


CHORUS. 


That cauꝰ d ſo juſt a deed. 
THEOCLYMENUS. 


When ſhe beſtow'd 


My Conſort on another. 


CHORUS 


| On the man 
Who had a better claim--- 


T HEOCLTMENUsS. 


But who is Lord 
Of what belongs to me ? 


CHORUS. 
Who from her Sire 

Receiv'd her. 9 7 

THEOCLYMENUS. 


She by Fortune was beſtow'd 
On me. 


a CHORUS, 
But ta'en away again by Fate. 
_THEOCLYMENUS 
Thou haſt no right to judge of my affairs, 
CHORUS». | 
It I but ſpeak to give you better counſels, 
THEOCLYMENUS. 
I am thy ſubject then, and not thy King. 
CHORUS. 
For having acted piouſly, your Siſter 
J vindicate, 
 THEOCLYMENUS. 
Thou ſeem'ſt to wiſh for death. 


Glorious was the fraud 


C Ho- 
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CHORU $- 
Kill me. Your Siſter you with my conſent 
Shall never ſlay ; I rather would yield up 
My life on her behalf. It is moſt glorious 
To generous ſcrvants for their lords to dic. 


CASTOR and POLLUX, THEOCLYMENDS,. 
CHORUS. 
CASTOR and POLLUX, 
Reſtrain that ire that hurries thee away 41 
Beyond the bounds of reaſon, O thou King 
Of AÆgypt's realm; and liſten to the voice 
Of us twin ſons of Jove, whom Leda bore 
Together with that Helen who is fled 4, 
From thy abodes. Thou raſhly haſt indulg'd 
Thine anger, for the loſs of her whom Fate 
Ne'er deſtin'd to thy bed. Nor hath thy Siſter 
Theonoe, from th' immortal . Nereid ſprung, 
To thee done any injury ; ſhe reveres 
The Gods, and her great Father's juſt beheſts. 
For till the preſent hour, was it ordaiu'd 
That Helen in thy palace ſhould reſide : 
But when Troy's walls were from their baſis torn, 
And ſhe had to the rival Goddeſſes 
Furniſh'd her name, no longer was it fit 
That ſhe ſhould for thy nuptials be detain'd, 
But to her antient home return, and dwell 
With her firſt Huſband, In thy Siſter's breaſt 
Forbear to plunge the Sword, and be convinc'd 
That ſhe in this affair hath acted wiſely. 
We long ere this our Siſter had preſerv'd, 
Since Tove hath made us Gods, but were too weak 
At once to combat the beheſts of Fate, 
And the immortal Powers, who had ordain'd 
That theſe events ſhould happen. This to thee, 
O Theoclymenus, I ſpeak. Theſe words 
Next to my lovely Siſter, I addreſs 


a Sail 
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Sail with your Huſband, for a proſperous breeze 
Your voyage ſhall attend. We your protectors 
And your twin Btothers, on our courſers borne 
Over the waves, will guide you to your country. 
But after you have finiſh'd life's career, | 
You ſhall be call'd a Goddeſs, ſhall partake 
With us the rich oblations, and receive 

The gifts of men : for thus hath Jove decreed. 
But where the ſon of Maia plac'd you firſt, 
When he had borne you from the Spartan realm, 
And form'd by ſtealth from the aerial manſions 
An image of your perſon, to prevent 

Paris from wedding you, there 1s an iſle 

[28] Near the Athenian realm, which men ſhall call 
Helen in future times, becauſe that ſpot, 
Receiv'd you, when in ſecrecy convey'd 

From Sparta. The Heavens alſo have ordain'd 
The wanderer Menelaus ſhall reſide“ 

Among the happy iſlands. For the Gods 

To thote of nobler minds no hatred bear ; 

At their command tho? grievous toll await 

The countleſs multitude, 


THEOCLYMENUS. 
= Ye ſons of Jove 
And Leda, I the conteſt will decline; 
Which I at firſt thus violently urg'd, 
Hoping your lovely Siſter to obtain, 
And my own Siſter's life reſolve to ſpare: 
Let Helen to her native ſhores return, 
If 'tis the will of Heaven: but be aſſur'd. 
The ſame high blood ye ſpring from with the beſt 
And chaſteſt Siſter : hail then, for the ſake 
Of Helen with a lofty ſoul endued, 
Such as in female boſoms ſeldom dwells. 


[28] © The ifland here ſpoken of is Cranab, ſituated at a 
& jmall diſtance off the promontory of Sunium.” BARNES. Sce 
Homer II. L. z. v. 445. and Strabo p. 399, ed. Paris 1620. 
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| | CHORUS 
A thouſand ſhapes our varying Fates aſſume; 
The Gods perform what leaſt we could expect, 
And oft the things for which we fondly hop'd 
Come not to paſs : but Heaven ſtill finds a clue 
To guide our ſteps thro” life's perplexing maze, 
And thus doth this important buſineſs end, 


END OF VOLUME THE THIRD, 


